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From Wiuuram A. Durer, LL.D., Presiwent or Coxumepia 
CoLLEGE, IN THE Ciry or New-York. . 


Columbia College, N. Y., May 4, 1838. 
Messrs. Harper & Broruers, 

Gentlemen—lI have examined the first three volumes issued from 
your press, of a series of classic works now in the course of preparation 
by Professor Anthon of this college, with a view to furnish accurate and 
uniform editions of all the classical authors of antiquity read in our col- 
leges and schools, to be printed from the best texts, and accompanied 
by such a commentary in the English language as may effectually aid 
the student in overcoming the difficulties of the original, and at the same 
time open to him the wide field of mental discipline and culture afforded 

by classical pursuits and the auxiliary studies connected with these. 
From the manner in which this undertaking has been so far executed, 
as well as from the established character and reputation of Professor An- 
thon as a scholar, his experience as an instructer, and the accuracy and 
judgment previously evinced by him as an editor and commentator, I 
- can entertain no doubt of the success of the enterprise, so far as his ed- 
itorial labours and your own skill and experience as publishers are con- 
cerned ; and I trust that, from the increasing value of classical studies in 
the estimation of the public, this judicious and spirited effort to facilitate. 
and promote so important a branch of education will be duly appreciated 
and liberally rewarded. 
I remain, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. A. Durr. 


From Wizevur Fisx, D.D., Presipent or tHe WerEsLEYAN 
University, at MippLeETown, Conn. 


Messrs. Harper & BrotuHeErs, | 
Gentlemen—I am highly gratified to notice that you have com- 
menced a series of the classics under the editorial supervision of that 
accomplished scholar, Professor Anthon of Columbia College. No man 
in our country is better qualified for this office than Professor Anthon. 
To show in what estimation he is held in England as a classical scholar, 
it need only be known that an edition of his ‘‘ Horace” has been pub- 
lished in London, and the publishers informed me that the entire edition 
had met with a ready sale; showing that, notwithstanding the numerous 
editions of this standard work by the first scholars in England, the credit 
of the work by our American scholar had carried it successfully through 
the English market, and that, too, by virtue of its intrinsic merit. Your 
editions of his Cesar, Cicero, and Sallust are now before me, and show 
that there is no falling off from the reputation of the edition of Horace. 
The copious notes and commentaries cannot fail to shed a flood of light 
upon the mind of the young student, and will contribute much, I trust, to 
foster in the rising generation of scholars a taste for the ancient classics. 
Yours respectfully, 
May 8, 1838. Wirevr Fisx. 





2 — 
From H. Humpurey, D.D., Presipenr or Amuerst CoLuece, 
AT Amuerst, Mass. 

Messrs. Harper, 

Gentlemen—I am very happy to see that you have undertaken to 
furnish uniform editions of the Latin classics for the use of our gram- 
mar schools and higher seminaries of learning. Professor Anthon de- 
serves and will receive the thanks of the public for the labour which he 
has so judiciously and successfully bestowed upon Sallust, Cesar, and 
Cicero. The explanatory notes or commentaries are more copious and 
comprehensive than those of any other edition I have seen, and much 
better adapted to the wants of young students. Among the most valu- 
able of these notes are those which divert attention to the beautiful uses 
of the moods and tenses, and explain the delicate shades of meaning and 
peculiar beauties that depend upon them, which-our language often ex- 
presses imperfectly and with difficulty, and which young learners rarely 
regard. ‘The explanations of the force and meaning of the particles are 
also very useful. 

The historical, geographical, and other indexes are also highly valua- 
ble, furnishing the student, as they do, with felicitous illustrations of the 
text, and much general information. 

The text seems to be settled with much care and ability. The edi- 
tions adopted as the basis or referred to as authority are those in the 
highest repute among scholars. The typographical execution is very 
fine, and this is a high merit. ‘The wretched reprints of foreign editions 
of the classics, got up in cheap offices, on wretched paper, with incom- 
petent proof-readers and no editors, to which, until within a very few 
years, our students have been universally condemned, have, by taking 
them young, been as successful in making them uncertain and inaccu- 
rate scholars as if that had been one of the main objects of the publish- 
ers. School books of all kinds, instead of being the worst (as they often 
are), should be the most carefully printed books we have. 

H. Humpnrey. 

May 15, 1838. 


From THE Curistian ADVOCATE AND JOURNAL, - 


Anthon’s Caesar.—lIt is with great pleasure that we perceive that the 
Messrs. Harper are continuing their excellent series of American classics, 
under the authority and editorship of that erudite and mature scholar, 
Professor Anthon. ‘This is the third of the series, professing to be for 
the use of schools and colleges, but, in truth, so correct in text, so elabo- 
rate in commentaries, so vastly superior, in clearness, depth, and variety 
of information, to any which have gone before, that no man, however 
thoroughly imbued with classic lore, has any right to consider these ad- 
mirable works beneath his notice, or suited only to the half-formed intel- 
lect of young beginners. ‘‘ Sallust’’ and “ Cicero” preceded ‘‘ Cesar ;” 
and though excellent, were neither of them, we conceive, quite equal to 
the present work, on which no pains have been spared that the most 
painful research and the keenest habits of literary disquisition can ac- 
complish. In addition to a complete series of notes, explanatory and 
critical, it possesses three copious indexes of history, antiquities, and 
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geopraphy, the first book of the Greek paraphrase (hitherto unpublished 
in America), and a set of well-executed plans and drawings of battles, 
sieges, &c., exceedingly well qualified to elucidate any obscurities of 
the text. We hail its appearance, and shall look anxiously for its suc- 
' cessors, as a most valuable addition to the literary treasures of our country. 


From tHe New-York Courier anp ENQuIReER. 


_Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, &c. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D.—Harper & Brothers, Cliff-street-—Being the third of their edi- 
tion of American school and collegiate classics, has just made its appear- 
ance. ‘The profound scholar under whose supervision these excellent 
works are put forth to the world is as well known on the Continent of 
Europe as he is on our own shores; and is, perhaps, the only son of 
America who has ever attained that degree of fame for classical attaine 
ments which should constitute him an authority second, if second, only 
to the great names of English or of German criticism—the Heynes and 
Bruncks, the Elmsleys and the Porsons, and the Bentleys, who have de- 
voted so much time and labour to minute investigation and clear exposi- | 
tion of the great works of old. The Sallust, Cicero, and Cesar are not, 
perhaps, quite equal, nor, indeed, are they intended to be so, in deep 
lore, to his great work, the Horace, which is, perhaps, the best, decidedly 
the most lucid and explanatory edition ever published of Rome’s lyric 
bard and satirist; but they are eminently adapted to the minds of the 
young ; nor need the ripest scholar blush to own that he has reaped both 
profit and amusement from their accurate and varied notes. Of the three 
latter publications, the Cesar is in all respects the best, and is unques- 
tionably superior to any pre-existing copy of the journal of the great cap- 


tain, orator, and statesman of earth’s most mighty empire. ‘, 





From tHe New-York Evenine Star. 


The Harpers have just issued from their press, nothing daunted by the 
evil times, an edition of Cesar’s Commentaries, edited by Professor 
Anthon of Columbia College, which, in every point of view, surpasses 
anything that has yet been published of the works of the great dictator. 
The type is beautiful, both Latin and Greek, for we have-not only the 
complete journal] in the grave, chaste, and even style of the tongue in 
which it was written, but the first book of the Greek Paraphrase, a work 
not generally known, and both curious as a matter of philological interest 
and useful as elucidatory to the text. ‘The notes are all that notes can 
be; copious but not diffuse, learned but not pedantic, luminous, and re- 
plete with varied and most entertaining knowledge. ‘Three indexes, his- 
torical, archeological, and geographic, are appended, and add much, as 
do the clear cuts of sieges, battles, camps, and military works, to the 
utility and beauty of the book. The series, which commenced with 
Cicero and Sallust, is ably maintained before us, and will, we under- 
stand, be continued through all the classics usually read in schools and 
colleges. In conclusion we can only say that, if they meet with the 


support they merit, neither the editor nor publishers will meet a small 
reward. 
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From tHe New-York AMERICAN. 


Casar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, with the Furst Book of the 
Greek Paraphrase. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. New-York: Harper 
& Brothers.—This is a beautiful edition, with very valuable notes, by a 
hand every way competent. It forms a most valuable addition to the 
stock of useful classics published by the Harpers. It is on the same 
plan with the Sallust and Cicero, edited by Professor Anthon, and con- 
tains many valuable corrections from the Greek Paraphrase, which has 
been referred to in all doubtful cases, and the first book of which is ap- 
pended, both as a literary curiosity and an easy introduction to the study 
of that language. 





From THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. j 


_ Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, and the First Book of the 
Greek Paraphrase, with English Notes, critical and explanatory, Plans 
of Battles, Sieges, g-c., and Historical, Geographical, and Archeological 
Indexes. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. Harper & Brothers, Cliff-street. 
—It is with very sincere pleasure that we perceive that the enterprising 
publishers from the press of whom this very valuable classic issued a 
few weeks since, are turning their attention steadily to the promulgation 
of classical knowledge, through the medium of a series of works edited 
under the supervision of that sound and ripe scholar, Professor Anthon 
of Columbia College... * *..*..*%. * -*. *. twas theretoresas 
we have said above, with very sincere pleasure that we became acquainted 
with the determination of the Messrs. Harper, and that we received ev- 
idence and earnest of their good faith in the excellent school editions of 
Sallust and Cicero, which they have previously put forth, and, above all, 
in the work which furnishes the matter for this notice. ‘The Horace of 
the same gentleman, a work displaying the most entire acquaintance with 
his subject, the deepest research, and the soundest judgment, united to a 
severe and practised taste, has already received the stamp of universal 
approbation ; being generally admitted, even on the continent of Europe, 
to be the best existing edition of that poet, and being almost universally 
adopted in the schools and colleges of England. With regard to the 
Sallust and Cicero, they fully equalled, in ability and fitness for that scale 
of intellect to which they were intended to apply, their predecessor ; and 
the Cesar, with its admirable notes, full of all that boys can require and 
of much that men may read with interest and profit; with its indexes, 
clear, comprehensive, and, at the same time, highly entertainmg ; with 
its well-executed plans and sketches, affording admirable illustrations ot 
the text, and with the curious and rarely-published paraphrase, is in no 
degree inferior, or, rather, is so far superior to the earlier numbers of the 
series, that it may safely be pronounced the best schoolbook ever pub- 
lished in this or any other country. The editor and publishers have vied 
with each other ; and, the one in matter, the others in manner, have heen 
most eminently successful, and may be most justly proud of their bene- 
ficial labours; for if he has been termed the most useful member of a 
state who causes two blades of grass to spring up where but one grew 
before, what name shall be applied to him who calls forth two ideas in 
the place of one from that most noble field, when cultivated duly, the 
mind of rational and thinking man. | 
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PREF ACE. 


TuHE author’s object, in preparing the present work, was 
to furnish the student with such a view of the leading fea- 
tures in the Grammar of the Greek Language as might prove 
useful to him, not only at the commencement of his career, 
but also during its whole continuance. Nothing has there- 
fore been omitted, the want of which might in any degree 
retard his progress ; and yet, at the same time, the work 
has been brought within such limits as will render it easy 
of reference and not deter from perusal. The best and 
latest authorities have been carefully consulted, and every 
effort has been made to exhibit a concise outline of all the 
leading principles of Greek Philology. Under the head of 
Prosody the author has given merely a brief collection of 
rules, as the larger work on this subject, now in the press, and 
which will appear in a few weeks, will be found to contain 
all that is requisite in this department of instruction. ‘To 
that same work the author has been compelled to transfer 
the remarks on the analogies of the Indo-Germanic tongues, 
which were originally intended to form part of the present 
volume. It was found, as the Grammar advanced towards 
its completion, that the addition of these analogies would 
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make it too large in size; and, although a work like the 
present is certainly the true one for such a discussion, 
yet it is hoped that the remarks in question will not be out 
of place even at the end of a work on Greek Prosody. The 
subject of these analogies is a curious and important one, 
and is destined to exert a powerful influence on the future 
prosecution of grammatical studies in both the Greek and 
Latin languages. It is better, therefore, to give it a some- 
what extended consideration, and not curtail it of its fair 
proportions. Ample room will be allowed for the accom- 


plishment of this object in the metrical work to which the 
author has just alluded. 


Columiia College, May 21, 1838. 
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GREEK GRAMMAR. 


I. THE ALPHABET.! 


The Greek alphabet consists of twenty-four letters, 
namely : 


A, @, "Alda, Alpha, a. 
i. f3...0, yd, , ' , wer, b. 
ry. i, Téuya, Gamma, g. 
A, 0, AéAra, Delta, d. 
ie, “EiAdv, Epsilon? 6. 
ze. L7TQ, Zeta, Zi 
H, 7, ra, Eta, é. 
Ba 8: O7Ta, Theta, th. 
1 4, "lora, Iota, ni 
K, &, Karma, Kappa, k. 
AoA, Adubda, Lambda, 1. 
M, pL, Mv, Mu, m 
Nyy Nv, Nu, n 
By S; Bil, Xi, | x 
O, 0, "Owxpov, Omicron,® 6 
tor. Lhe Pi Pp 
P. 6; ‘PO, Rho, ¥ 
x, 6, (when final, s)* Xiyya, Sigma, S 
FF, Tav, Tau, t 
Lew, "YdiAov, Upsilon,’ U. 
®, d, Oi, Phi, ph. 
X, ¥, mb, Chi, ch. 
Y, w, Vi, Psi, ps. 
Q, @, *Queya, Oméga, 0. 


1. Consult Excursus 1, at the end of this volume. 

2. Smooth, or unaspirated ¢; so called to distinguish it from H, which 
was anciently one of the marks of the rough breathing, or aspirate. 

3. Small o, to distinguish it from omega (@), or great (i. €., long) o. 

4. The German scholars have introduced the practice of using ¢ at 
the end of syllables likewise, when they make an entire word with ‘which 
another is compounded; as, ducuevac, eichépw, mpoceizov. But this 
practice, which has not even the authority of MSS. in its favour, cannot 
be systematically introduced without inconvenience to orthography ; and 
it is not agreeable to the genius of the ancients, who were not accustomed 
to separate, by the understanding, the different parts of discourse. 

5. Smooth v, to distinguish it from the aspirated v (‘Y), which was 


_ one of the ancient signs of the digamma, and also passed into the Latin 





_V, as, Vip1, Arvom. : 
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wy 
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II. PRONUNCIATION OF THE LETTERS.! 


A, when long, is sounded like the English @ in far; 


when short, like the @ in fat. 

I, before a vowel, like the hard English g; but before 
another y, and also before k, y, &, %, 1s sounded like nz in 
sing. ‘Thus, ayyeAoc, pronounce ang-élos ; aykov, ang-kén, 
é&c. | 

K, like the short English e in met. 

Z, like a soft d passing gently into the sound of z. Thus, 
Caw, pronounce d-zao ; pedicw, melid-zo, &c. 

H, like the English a in cane.° 

0, like the English th in thank. 

I, when long, like the English e in me; when short, like 
the z in pin. 

Y, like the French wu in une, or the German i. 

X, always guttural, like the German ch in buch. 

Q, like the o in throne. 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE DIPHTHONGS.4 


Au, like the English adverb aye. 
Av, like the syllable ow in now. 
Eu, like the English word eye. 


1. The pronunciation here given is that which has been adopted at the 
institution from which the present work emanates. It is by no means 
offered as accurate in every respect, but merely as giving, in some cases, 
an approximation to the ancient sound, and, in others, the result of mod- 
ern, though erroneous, usage. A separate work on this much-contested 
point will appear at no very distant day. 

2. The true sound of the y before a vowel would appear to have re- 
sembled that of the soft in the German liegen. 

3. The 7 appears to have had, originally, a middle sound between a 
and ¢, and the grounds on which this opinion rests are as follows: 1. 
The contraction of ae and ea into 73 as, ypdeTar, ypHTat, Caelc, CHc, 
reixed, Teiyn, GAnéa, GAnO7i. 2. The augment 7, y, and qv, from a, az, 
and av; as, 7/Kovov, jveoad, and nida. 3. The Doric and Aolic chang 
of 7 into a; as, ddua, Dor. for oyun; wbAa, AXol. for riAn. 

4. The primitive sound of the diphthongs appears to have been a-r 
a-v, é-t, e-v, &c. The pronunciation of av is obtained from the barkin 
of the dog (ad, av) in Aristophanes, Vesp., 903. The primitive soun 
of oc seems to have resembled the syllables owy in the word snowy 
though, of course, with more of a diphthongal sound. 
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Hv, like the English word yew. 

Oz, like the syllable oy in boy. 

Gv, like the 00 in soon, or the ou in ragout. 
Yz, like the English pronoun we. 


IJ. DIVISION OF THE LETTERS. 


Seven of the letters are vowels, namely, a, €, 7, t, 0, V, 
®. The remaining seventeen are consonants. 


1. VowE.Ls. 


1. The seven vowels are divided into three classes, 
namely: short, long, and doubtful. ‘Thus, 
aor. & EB; 4) 
Long, 9, ®, 
Doubtful, a, 2, v. 
2. The short vowels are those, the pronunciation of which 
occupies the shortest possible time. 
3. The long vowels are those which require in their 
pronunciation twice as much time as the short. 
4. The doubtful are those which can be pronounced both 
as short and long in different words, being short in some 
words and long in others." 


2. DipHTHoNGs. 


1. The vowels are combined in a variety of ways, two 
and two together, into one sound, and hence are formed the 
diphthongs. 

2. Diphthongs are formed by the union of a éack-vowel* 
(a, €, 0) with a front-vowel (1, v), producing one sound. 


_ 1. The student must not suppose, from the epithet “‘ doubtful,” as ap- 
plied to these vowels, that there is, in every case, something wavering 
and uneertain in their nature. The meaning is simply this: the short 
vowel « kas its corresponding long vowel 7, and the short vowel o its 
corresponding long vowel w ; but in the case of a, 4, v, there is no sep- 
arate vowel-sign for the long and short quantities, and, therefore, the length 
or shortness of the vowel is to be determined, not by the eye, but by the 
application of seme rule. 

2. The sounds of a, ¢, 0, being formed by the organs in the back part 
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3. Of the diphthongs, six are proper, where both vowels 
are heard combined into one sound; and six improper, 
where the sound of one vowel predominates over that of 
the other. 

4. The proper diphthongs are, therefore, as, av, él, Ev, Ot, 
ov. The improper are a, 4, @, where the ¢, or second vowel, 
is subscribed, and also 7v, vt, wv, which last three are not 
of as common occurrence as @, 7, @.' 


3. CoNnsoNANTS. 


1. Of the seventeen consonants, nine are mutes, that is, 
letters whereof no distinct sound can be produced without 
the addition of a vowel. | 

2. These nine are divided into three classes, namely, 
soft, intermediate, and aspirate. ‘Thus, 

Three soft, ", i,t! 
Three intermediate, G, y, 0. 
Three aspirate, od, X, 0. 

3. These, when read perpendicularly, form the three 
orders of mutes, each soft consonant having its correspond- 
ing intermediate and aspirate. ‘Thus, | 


Tt, B, o. 


Ky Vo Xx 
te On i 





of the mouth, may'be called back-vowels ; and the sounds of ¢ and v, be- 
ing formed in the front part of the mouth, may be denominated front- 
vowels. 

1. Originally, the g, 7, @ were closely allied to az, ec, 0, and only so 
distinguished, that, in the latter, a, e, and o were sounded of the same 
length with the ¢; while, in the former, the long sound of d, é, and 6 pre- 
ceded, and the z merely followed as a short echo. This accurate pronun- 
ciation, however, appears to have been lost at an early period, even among 
the Greeks themselves, and therefore, at present, we pronounce ag, y, » 
in the same way as G@, 7, w; and the subscribed or underwritten iot 
serves as a mere grammatical sign for determining the derivation and fo 
distinguishing the forms. Originally, the z, even in these improper diph 
thongs, was written by the side of the other sound, and in the use of cap 
itals this practice still obtains. ‘Thus we write ddy¢, but “Acdyc, passin 
over, in either case, the sound of the v. So, again, @d7, but, with th 
capital letter, ’2207. 
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4. Mutes of the same class must always come together, 
from a principle of euphony. ‘Thus, 


SOFT. INTERMEDIATE. ASPIRATE. 
EbdoL0¢. ENTE. PO6voc. 
4 b] 7 / 
oydooc. OKTO. ExvOoc. 


5. From the organs with which they are ‘pronounced, 7, 
8, @ are termed Jabials or lip-letters ; k, y, v, gutturals ; 
and T, 0, 8, dentals. 

6. Four of the consonants are called liquids, namely, A, 
H, ¥, p; and they are so denominated because, in pronunci- 
ation, they easily flow into other sounds. 

7. These four liquids, together with the sibilant, or hiss- 
ing letter ¢, are also called semivowels, because their sound 
can be preity distinctly perceived without the accession of 
a vowel. 

8. There are three double consonants, namely, ¢, &, w, 
composed of any letter of each of the three orders of mutes, 
followed by ¢. ‘Thus, i 


m™, Be, pg, form > ; 
KC, ‘Yo, ye; form’ ¢ ; 
7c), Oe, (0c) torn 
9. These double consonants are universally used (except 
in (Molic and Doric Greek) instead of their corresponding 
simple letters. Not, however, where the two simple letters 
belong to two different parts of the compound, as éx-cevo, 
not éev0.’ 


1. The combinations t¢ and @¢ are merely inserted to complete the 
analogy to the eye; since ¢ is equivalent, in fact, to d¢ merely, and 
whenever a, 7, or 6 comes before o, it is thrown away ; as, dviow for 
avitouw, and zeiow for teifow. Sometimes, even in the case of dc, the 
same rejection takes place, as épeiow for éoetdow, where ¢ could not oc- 
cupy the place of the characteristic letter (s) of the future. 

2. Yet ’AOjvace is used instead of ’AOAr ame. 
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IV. BREATHINGS. 


1. Every vowel, or diphthong, which is pronounced with- 
out a letter preceding it, is necessarily connected with a 
breathing. 

2. There are two breathings, the soft' and aspirate; and, 
consequently, every word beginning with a vowel, or diph- 
thong, must be pronounced with one of these breathings. 

3. The signs employed for these breathings are, for the 
soft (’), as dei, €&; and for the aspirate (‘), as vmép, qjpetc.” 

4. The soft breathing has no perceptible power ;’ the as- 
pirate is equivalent to the modern h, as v7ép, pronounce 
huper. | | 

5. Y at the beginning of words in the Attic dialect is al- 
ways to be pronounced with the aspirate; as vdxvvGoc, 
daAoc, vBpts. 

6. In diphthongs the breathings are marked over the 
second vowel ; as oi, ai, ev0dc, aitéc ; because the breath- 
ing does not belong to either of the blended vowels separ- 
ately, but to the whole mingled sound. When, however, 
an improper diphthong has the iota adscribed, as in the 
case of capital letters, or, otherwise, subscribed, the mark 
of the breathing is placed by or over the initial vowel, as 
“Axon, dons. 

7. P is the only consonant that receives a breathing, 
since it cannot be pronounced without an audible expiration. 
When p stands at the beginning of a word, therefore, this 
breathing is always the aspirate ; as péw, putoc, which in 
Latin is placed after the R, as rhetor, from the Greek pATwp. 





1. Called also ‘‘ smooth,” and by its Latin name lenis. 

2. Originally the rough breathing alone had a sign, namely, H, and 
the smooth remained unmarked. Afterward that sign was divided into 
two halves, and the first half, IF, was.employed to denote the aspirate, 
the second half, 1, the soft breathing. By a subsequent abbreviation of 
these, two other marks were formed, namely, | and J, which finally 
changed into (‘) and (’), the signs now in use. 

3. It attachesitself to the sound pronounced, as if spontaneously, with- 
out any exertion of the lungs. 
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8. But when a p is followed by another p, the first must 
have the soft breathing, and the latter the aspirate, as dp- 
pnktoc, Eppeov ; for two of these letters could not be pro- 
nounced in succession each with an aspirate. 


V. DIGAMMA. 


1. Besides the rough breathing, there was in several di- 
alects another sound, somewhat similar in nature, formed 
between the lips, and having the same relation to f, ph, and 
v, that the aspirate bears to ch, g, and &. 

2. It was originally a full and strong consonant, and rep- 
resented by a letter closely resembling the Roman F. This 
letter was called digamma, because looking like a double 
gamma, and originally occupied the sixth place in the Greek 
alphabet. 

3. The term Molic digamma was given to it, because it 
was retained in the alphabet principally by those branches 
of the Greek race that were of Molic descent. Its true 
name, however, was Bav ( Vau), the other appellation hay- 
ing been invented by the grammarians. 

4. In the dialects which retained the digamma, its sound 
was soon softened down, and it then answered, in pronun- 
ciation, to the English wh. Between two vowels it was 
still more attenuated, and passed, even with the AMolians, 
into v; as avjp, avec, for aAp, 70¢. 

5. In Molic the digamma served also for the rough 
breathing, which had no place in that dialect.’ 


VI. ACCENTS. 


1. There are three accents in Greek; the acuée, grave, 
and circumflex. | 
2. The acute is denoted by the sign (’), as dvAaé. The 





i. For some further remarks respecting the digamma, consult Excur- 
sus B, at the end of this volume. 
2. For a more enlarged view of accents, consult Excursus C. 
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grave is never marked, but lends its sign to the softened 
acute. ‘The circumflex is indicated by (~), as K770¢. 

3. In every word there can be but one predominant tone, 
to which all the rest are subordinate. ‘This is the sharp or 
acute aceent, the fundamental tone of discourse being the 
rave. 

4. The grave accent, therefore, does not require any 
mark ; since, if the syllable which receives the strengthened 
accent be ascertained, we know that all the rest must have 
the weaker or fundamental one. Consequently, it would 
be superfluous to write O€ddapoc¢, since Oeddweo¢ is sufhi- 
cient. 

5. When a word which, by itself, has the acute accent 
on the last syllable, stands in connexion before other words, 
the acute tone is softened down, and passes more or less 
into the grave. ‘This depressed accent is called the soft- 
ened acute, and is indicated by the mark of the grave, the 
strictly grave syllables having, as we have just remarked, 
no use for this sign, and lending it, therefore, to the soft- 
ened acute. ‘Thus, dpy7) dé TroAAd dpav avayKace: kaKd. 

6. The acute accent is placed on one of the last three 
syllables of a word, the circumflex on one of the last two. ° 

7. All words which have no accent on the last syllable 
are called Barytones, because a syllable neither marked by 
an acute nor circumflex accent has, of course, the grave 
tone (Bapdy Téovor). 

8. All words which have the acute on the last syllable 
are called Oxytones (’Ogvtéva, from 6&v¢ and Tévoc).! 





1. The ancients observed, in pronunciation, both quantity and accent. 
This, however, is extremely difficult of accomplishment at the present 
day, and it is better for the learner, therefore, to let the quantity predom- 
inate, as being for us the more important of the two. Still, however, the 
student should accustom himself to distinguish every accented vowel 
from an unaccented one. Thus, for example, we can accent the first 
syllable in avOpwroc, and yet keep the second long; as in the English 
grandfather, alms-basket. Care must be taken, at the same time, not 
to prolong the accented short vowels ; as, for example, not to pronounce 
érep like prep. 
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VII. MARKS OF READING. 


1. For a perzod and comma the same signs are edie 
in Greek as in English. 

2. The colon and semicolon have one and the same mark, 
namely, a dot or point above the line; as, érv@Awo€ pie" Kal 
TuPAce Eiji. 

3. A sign of interrogation has this form ‘ ), as, TL TOVTO; 
It is the same in appearance as our English semicolon, and 
not unlike our mark of interrogation inverted. 

4. No sign of exclamation occurs in the older editions, 
yet, after interjections, and terms indicative of feeling, it is 
well to put the one in use among us; as, © ol, TOY TApdV- 
TwV KaKwY! dev! dev! ae 

5. Diastole, or hypodiastole, has the same sign as the 
comma, and is used in certain small compound words, to 
distinguish them from others ; as, 6,71 (“‘ whatever,” formed 
from 6o7v¢) for distinction sake from 6r¢ (“that”); and 6,re 
(“ which also”) for distinction sake from ére (“‘ when”). 

6. In place, however, of the diastole and hypodiastole, 
many of the more recent editions have merely the syllables 
of such words separate, and without the inserted mark; as, 
6 vt and 6 Te, instead of 6,7t and 6,re. This method is at- 
tended with less interruption than the other, and is, at the 
same time, equally perspicuous. 

7. A dierésis, or sign of separation, is put when two vow- 
els that follow in succession are not to be read as a diph- 
thong, but separately. It is indicated by two dots placed 
horizontally over the second one of the two vowels ; and, if 
the accent fall on that same vowel, the accentual mark is 
placed between the two dots. Thus, didjc¢ (to be pro- 
nounced a-id7¢), mpavc¢ (to be pronounced 7pa-vc). 


Vil. CONTRACTIONS. 


1. Contractions are of two kinds, proper and improper, 
called, otherwise, synerésis and crasts. 
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2. A proper contraction, or syneresis, 1s when two sin- 
gle vowels, or open sounds, coalesce without change into 
one diphthong ; as, 7v6é contracted into #yoi ; Tetyet con- 
tracted into Teiyet. 

3. An improper contraction, or crasis, is when two single 
vowels coalesce, but are mixed together to such a degree 
that a vowel or diphthong of a different sound is substitu- 
ted; as, Teiyea contracted into teiyn ; 6 é40¢ contracted 
into ovjoc. 

4. Syllables contracted by crasis are long, and have com- 
monly a mark (’) placed over them, indicative of its having 
taken place. ‘Thus, taya0a for tad adyaba; Tatra for Ta 
aura. | 

5. If, in the process of contraction, a mute is brought be- 
fore an aspirated vowel, the mute is also aspirated; as, 
Soidatog for Tov vdatoc ; Yoiwarioyv for TO iuattov. 

6. The subscript lota ought never to appear in contrac- 
tions by crasis, unless it be found, previous to contraction, 
in the first syllable of the second word. Thus, xara for 
kat eita; and éywda for éy@ oida. But kame for Kai éri, 
not Kam ; and «dv for kat dy, not Kav. | 


{X. APOSTROPHE OR ELISION. 


1. By apostrophe is meant the cutting off of a short vowel 
at the end of a word when the next word begins with a 
vowel; and, when this.takes place, it is indicated by the 
mark (’) set over the empty space; as, ém’ éwov for éni 
ENL0v. 

2. When the following word has the rough breathing, 
and the elided vowel was preceded by a smooth mute, this 
mute becomes aspirated ; as, dd’ ov for a0 ov. 

3. The vowels elided by apostrophe are a, ¢, 4, 0, but not 
v. Monosyllables, however, in a, 4, o (the epic pd ex- 


1. Many editions of the ancient writers, and almost all the lexicons, of- 
fend against this rule. 
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cepted), and the z in the dative singular and plural of the 
third declension, are not elided. 

4. Neither does the ¢ in tz and 67z suffer elision, except 

in the Homeric dialect. ‘The reason with regard to T1 is, 
that it might sometimes be confounded with te; while, if 
the ¢ in 67¢ suffered elision, 67’ might be confounded with 
ore, and 60’ with 60. 
_ 5. The o in 70 is not elided, and for that very reason is 
not used by the poets before a vowel. In composition, 
however, it coalesces with the augment, and with the initial 
vowel of the following word, and oe and oo are contracted 
into ov ; as, TpovTuper for mpoéTuWer ; mpodTTo¢ for tpdoT- 
TOC. | 

6. The poets elided, though seldom, the diphthong a ; 
and only in the passive endings pal, oat, Tal, Oar; as, 
BovdAeo@’ én, epxow Exywv. Of the elision of the diphthong 
ot no example is found in Homer and the epic poets. The 
Attics elided it only in oty’ for oiwot before w, but not in 
oot and oot. | 

7. Since elision, by the suppression of vowels, evidently 
hurts, in some degree, distinctness of expression, it is gen- 
erally avoided in prose, so that even the slenderest sounds 
sometimes remain open. 

8. When the first word ends with a long vowel or diph- 
thong, and the second begins with a short vowel, this latter 
is elided by the Attic poets; as, mov “ory for mov éotiy ; 
‘Epuy *utrodaie for ‘Epun éuroAaie. And, in prose writers, 
® ’yabé for © ayalé. 

9. In diphthongs, also, the first short vowel is cut off 
after a long one in the preceding word, chiefly after 7; as, 
4 ’voébera for 4 evoébera ; wh ’Vpw for pu evpw. 


X. N égednvorixov. 


1. By v édeAnvotixov is meant y appended to certain 
final syllables, and it was so called because, as was erro- 
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neously supposed, this v did not belong to the termination, 
but was appended to the final vowel merely to prevent an 
hiatus (a word ending with a vowel and the next word be- 
ginning with one), and, therefore, drew, as it were, the sec- 
ond vowel to the first. 

2. In truth, however, this v is not, as is generally sup- 
posed, merely an invention for the sake of euphony, but be- 
longed to the ancient formation, and was first dropped be- 
fore a consonant as the language became softer. 

3. This v édeAnvotixov is added (to adopt the language 
of grammarians) to datives plural in ov, and, consequently, in 
é: and wz; to the third persons of verbs in e or ¢; to the 
numeral eixootz, “twenty,” and to the adverbs mépvol, tav- 
TaTaol, voodt, TpdaGe, Ke, vv, when the following word be- 
gins with a vowel; as, év poly ddAiyolc, TaOLY Eittev éxél- 
vole, ETUWEY AUTOY, ElKOOLY ETN yeyovac, &c. 



















XI. OTHER FINAL LETTERS. 

1. The letter ¢ is sometimes found at the end of words, 
on the same principle as the » épeAxvorixév. Thus, we 
have ovt® before a consonant, and ovtTwe before a vowel. 
So also in pévpic and ayprc, except that these two last often 
stand without ¢ before a vowel. 

2. In like manner, the particle ov, “not,” takes before a 
consonant a final «, and, consequently, before the rough 
breathing a final y. Thus, ov tdpeortiy, ovK Eveortiv, oy 
UTEOTLY. 

3. When, however, this particle stands at the end of a 
clause, or where there is a pause in the sense, the x falls 
away; as, TovTo 0’ ov, “ but this not.” Ov: aad’ brav—, 
“ No: but when—.” 

4. The preposition é%, “out of,” has this form only be- 
fore vowels and before a pause; as, && éuov, & Orov, ka- 
k@v &. Before all consonants the ¢ of the double letter 
(«¢) falls away, and the # remains ; as, éx Tovrov, éx Sad 


GONG, EK YNS. 
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XII. CHANGES OF THE CONSONANTS. 


1. In the concurrence of two or more consonants, those 
of the same class can alone stand together, as has already 
been remarked. Hence an aspirated consonant can only 
be joined to an aspirate, a middle to a middle, a smooth to 
a smooth. In the formation of Greek words, therefore, we 
must change | 
| rétpl6rat into Térpinrat. 


yéypagTtat  “ yéyparrat. 
paT0o¢ «  pabdoc. 
émiypadonv “ éntypabdnv. 
EToTONV «  éTooOny. 
TpLbOjoouat “ tpibOjoopuat. 
Aéheytae  “ AéXexta. 
Bébpexytae “ Bébpexrat. 
OKO00¢ “<  dydooc. 


ETAEKOnY = “ss tA Ev On. 

AsyOjooua “ AeyOjoonat. 
In composition, however, the preposition é« remains une 
changed before 7, 0, 0, and hence we have éxd:dévaz, éx- 
Oeiva, &c. 

2. Three or more consonants cannot stand immediately 
together: but one of them (usually a o standing between 
two consonants) must be omitted, or such forms entirely 
avoided. Thus, 


Instead of rétudole we say TETUGE€. 
7 met Aéxobar = = rretrAéx Oat. 
TéTUgGYTaL «= ~~ TETUHATAL, OF 
TETVULEVOL ELOL. 


Exceptions. {1.) This rule does not operate in com- 
pounds, where perspicuity of dérivation renders the reten- 
tion of the third consonant necessary ; as, éxmTUW, ExoTrév- 
0w, dvopGaptoc. (2.) If the first or last of the three con- 
sonants is a liquid (A, pw, v, p), whereby the harshness of 
pronunciation is softened ; as, éxxAnjota, reudOeic, oxAnpos, 
aobua, aioxpoc. 

3. ‘T'wo syllables following one another cannot both be- 
gin with an aspirate (¢, y, 0); but, in this case, the aspi- 
rated consonant which stands at the beginning of the first 
syllable is changed into its kindred smooth. Thus, 

B 
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For dediAnka we say trepiAnka. 


vexwopnka “* KeYwpnKa. 
SeOvnna =“ TéOvnKa. 


Exceptions. (1.) The passive termination in 077, and all 
its derivative terminations which begin with @, have no in- 
fluence upon the preceding aspirate; and thus we write, 
oOpowbny, &xvOnv, SapOjoovtat, SpepOjvat. In the verbs — 
Overy and TLOévat alone, & is changed into t before those 
terminations ; as, éTvOnv, éréOnv. (2.) So also the adver- 
bial terminations Sev and & ; as, Tavtayodev, KopivOot. 
(3.) In most compounds also the rule is neglected ; as, av- 
Oopopoc, Epvpaive. — 

4. If the latter aspirate, which caused the change, dis- © 
appear, the former resumes its proper shape; thus, 0a- 
dog becomes tadoc, “a grave,” by the previous rule, but 
the verb is Yamtw, “TL bury.” So tpépw makes Vpéwo, 
in the future; Tpévyw, Upésw ; THdwW, VUYw ; the presents 
of these verbs being changed by the previous rule from 
Spédw, Vpevo, and Vidw. So also the noun Opi, “ hair,” 
makes tpivoc in the genitive (instead of the old form 9pi- 
voc) and dpige in the dative plural, where the aspirate re- 
appears. | oie 

5. The rough breathing likewise disappears in the first 
syllable when y stands in the next. Thus, the old and 
genuine form of éyw was éyw, but the aspirate was changed 
into the smooth for euphony, and reappears when the y is 
no longer present, as in the future &w. 

6. When the rough breathing meets with a smooth, it 
changes the same into an aspirate, not only in composition, 
but, as has already been remarked, even in accidental con- 
currence ; as, Epodoc (from émé and d6¢), deynwepog (from 
déxa and juépa), ép’ nuépav (for er’ juépav), &c. 

7. Aspirates are never doubled ; but, when two come to- 
gether, the first must be changed into its own smooth; as, 
LaTrpw, not Lappw ; Baxyoc, not Bayyoc ; ’AtOic, not ’AB- 
Bic; Mat@aioc, not Ma@@aioc. . | 

8. The letter p in the beginning of a word is doubled 
whenever it is preceded by a vowel in composition er in- 
flection; as, éppé0_v from péw; appytoc, Trepippoocg, &c. 
After a diphthong, however, the single p remains; as, ev-| 
pooc, evpvO0¢. : fe | 

9. Before py, the labials B, 7, %,7) are changed into p;/ 













| 
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as, for Tétptbwar write Tétpiwuar; for TéruTpat write Té- 
Tuupar ; for yéypaduat, yeypauyar. Before the same let- 
ter, X and y are changed into y; as, AéAeywar for AéAey- 
pat; dédokuat for dédoyua. And the linguals 0, 0, 7, ¢ 
are changed before the same into o; as, aoua for adua ; 
métretopat for métrerOuar; qvvowat for qvuTpat ; Whdioma 
for wWhdiua. 

10. Before o, the linguals 0d, 6, 7, 4G are dropped ; as, for 
médot write too; for mA HOW, TAOW ; for OWpaTol, oW- 
pact; for éprazow, apTraoe). 

11. The letter v, before the labials 6, pu, 7, $, %, is 
changed into p; as, uGarAw (from év and BadAdw), ovp- 
mpacow (from ovv and tpdoow), &c. The same letter is 
changed into y before y, K, y, & (though pronounced as ng) ; 


aS, éyyeAdw (from év and yer), ovyxaipw (from ovy and 


ae &e. 
12. If v comes before A or p, it is changed into 2 or es 
as, for ovvAoyicw, ovypintw, write ovAAoyicw, ovppinTw. 
13. The letter v is usually thrown away before o or ¢; 


_as, for daiwovor, ovvgvyia, write Oaiuoot, ovgvyia. But 


the preposition ev before o and ¢ remains throughout un- 


| 


changed ; as, évoeiw, eveéouat. On the other hand, the 
preposition ovyv, before o followed by a vowel, changes v 


into 0; as, ovooitia, ovoceiw, for ovvaltia, ovvcEiw. 


| 
} 


14. When the letter v, and 7, 0, or 0 following, are to- 
gether rejected before o, then the vowel remaining, if short, 
is changed into a diphthong, namely, ¢ into ez, and o into 
ov ; and, if a doubtful vowel, is lengthened. The long vow- 
els 7 and w remain unchanged. Thus, 


TUPOEVTOL becomes TUPOELOL. 


OTTEVOOW OTTELOW. 
AEOVTOL - AEOVOL. 
TUNTOVTOL 6 TOTTOVOL. 
tuwavto. “ toipaou. 
yiyavrot = yiyaot. 
OELKVVUTOL of OelKVUOL. 
TUNT@YTOL  §«=* TUNTWOL. 


In some instances this alteration takes place when only v 
| has been rejected ; as, ve becomes éic¢ ; TadAave, TaAGC ; 
péhave, pédac. 
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XI. FIGURES AFFECTING SYLLABLES. ; 

1. Prosthésis is the addition of one or more letters at the 
begins of a word; as, opKpoc for prKpdc ; éeixoor for 
elioot.' 

2. Paragége is the addition of one or more letters at the 
end of a word; as,-700a for 7¢; Adyotow for Adyorc. 

3. Epenthésis is the insertion of one or more fats in 
the ppay, of a word ; as, mTOAeEuoc for i ; OmTOTEPOS 
for Om 6TEpoc. 

4. Syncope is the taking away of one or more letters 
from the body of a word; as, tépao¢ for tépatoc ; maTpog¢ 
for 7arépoc. | 

5. Apherésis is the taking away of one or more letters 
from the beginning of a word; as, e/@w for AsiGw; 7 for 
oy or Edn. 

6. Apocdpe is the taking away of one or more letters 
from the end of a word; as, rdp for mapd ; 0 for dédpa. 

7. Metathésis is the transposition of letters and syllables ; 
as, tmpadov for érapOov, from 7épOw ; Edpaxov for EdapKoy, 
from dépkw ; Kpadia for kapdia; arapré6¢ for dtparoc.. 

8. Tmésis is the separation of the preposition of a com- 
pound from the verb by means of some other word interve- 
as, UTép TLVa Exvely for UTEpEevELY TLVA. 


ning ; 


XIV. DIALECTS? | 

1. The principal dialects of the Greek language are four; 
the Molic, Doric, Ionic, and Attic. | 
2. The olic retained the most numerous traces of the — 
early Greek, and hence the Latin coincides more with this — 








than with the other dialects. It was distinguished from the | 


Doric by trifling differences ; chiefly, however, by the use — 


1. Most, if not all, of the examples of prosthesis are, in fact, old forms | 
of the language. So also those of paragoge and epenthesis. 
2. For more particular remarks concerning the dialects, consult Ex- | 
cursus D, and the observations at the end of each declension, &c. 
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of the digamma before vowels at the beginning and in the 
middle of words, and before some consonants, asp ; whereas 
the digamma was dropped by the Doric and other dialects. 

3. The Doric was hard, rough, and broad, particularly 
from the frequent use of a for 7 and w; as, @ AdOa for 7 
Anon; TaVv KopGv for TOY kopw@yv ; and from the use of two 
consonants, where the other Greeks employed the double 
consonants ; as, weAtoderat for pedAtcerar, &c., which was 
also the custom in AZolic. It was rudest among the Spar- 
tans, the enemies of all change, and was spoken in its great- 
est purity by the Messenians. 

4. The Jonic was the softest of all the dialects, on ac- 
count of the frequent meeting of vowels, and the rejection 
of aspirated letters. Thus, they said movéw for moo 3 Ti7- 
Teo for TiTTTOV; dékowat for déyouat; arralpséw for adaipa 
Hence-also it is fond of the hiatus, or confluence of vowel 
sounds, against which the Attic so carefully guards. 

5. The Attic was the most polished dialect, and forms 
the basis of our ordinary grammars. It avoided the colli- 
sion of vowel sounds, and was, therefore, fond of contrac- 
tions. It differed from the [onic by using the long a where 
the Ionians employed the 7 after a vowel or the letter p, and 
by preferring the consonants with an aspirate, which the 
Ionians rejected. It employed, also, in its later stages, the 
double pp instead of the old pc, and the double trv instead 
of the hissing oo. 


XV. PARTS OF SPEECH. 


1. There are eight parts of speech in Greek, namely, Ar- 
ticle (dpOpov), Noun (ovowa), Adjective (ériOerov), Pronoun 
(avtwvvpia), Verb (pnua), Adverb (émupphua), Preposition 

(mpobéotc), and Conjunction (ovvdeopoc). 

_. 2, The Interjection is ranked among adverbs. 
3. The Article, Noun, Adjective, and Pronoun are de- 
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clined by Genders (yévn), Cases (mT@oetc¢), and Numbers 
(aptOuoe). 

4. There are three Genders; the Masculine (yévoc adp- 
oevikov), Feminine (SnAvKév), and Neuter (obdétepov) ; and 
to mark the gender the article is nsyelly employed in gram- 
mar; namely, 0 for the PORACTLEDS, 7 for the emNS, and 
TO Sus the neuter. ‘Thus, 6 dvOpwrroc, “ the man ;” 7 yvvi, 
“the woman;” 70 ypjua, “ the thing.” Some nouns, how- 
ever, are both masculine and feminine; as, 0, 7, KOTLVOG, 
“ the wild olive-tree.’ ‘These are said to be of the common 
gender. 

5. There are three numbers, the Singubap (apiOpoc Evt- 
#0¢), Dual (Ovixoc), and Plural (mAnOvytixoc). ‘The sin- 
gular denotes one ; the plural more than one; the dual, two, 
or a pair. | 

6. There are five cases, the Nominative (nréow dvowao- 
TUKH), Genitive (yevixy), Dative (doTtxh), Accusative (aitt- 
atikh), and Vocative (KAnTLK). 

7. The Greek name of the ablative wouid be Siekeperee 
kn, but the national grammarians of Greece do not make 
mention of this case, because in Greek its form is, in every 
instance, the same with the dative. : 


GENERAL RULES. 


1. Nouns of the neuter gender have the nominative, ac- 
cusative, and vocative alike in all the numbers; and these 
cases in the plural end always in a. 

2. The nominative and vocative plural are always alike. 

3. The nominative, accusative, and vocative dual are 
alike ; as also the genitive and dative. | 

4. The dative singular in all three declensions ends ine. |) 
In the first two, however, the z is subscribed. | 

5. The genitive plural ends always in wv. 
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XVI. THE ARTICLE. 


1. The article is a word prefixed to a noun, and serving 
to ascertain or define it. Its declension is as follows: 


; i 
Singular. 2 
Masc. Fem. Neuter. 


Nom. 0 A TO the. 
Gen. TOU THC TOU of the. 
Dai. TQ) TH TO) to the. 
Accus. TOV THY TO the. 
Dual 
a. t - TO) Th 7) _ the two. 
Gen. s ay of or to the 
TOLV TALV TOLV 
Dat. two. 
Plural. 
Nom. ol Qt Th the. 
Gen. TOV TOV TOV of the. 
Dat. TOLC TALC TOLC to the. 
Accus. TOUC TAC Th the. 


REMARKS ON THE ARTICLE. 


1. The article was originally a demonstrative pronoun; 
but, in the later Ionic and ke dialects, it became merely 
a means of defining nouns.! 





1. In the older grammars two articles are given; the prepositive, 0, 
7, 70, and the postpositive, 6c, 7, 6, which we call, at the present day, 
the relative pronoun. In a sentence like the following, “This is the 
man who will deliver us” (Oiro¢ éorwv 6 avip 6¢ coer judc), the two 
words “the” and ‘“‘ who’ (6 and 6c) refer so intimately to each other, 
and lock, as it were, into one another so much like joints, connecting in 
this way the two clauses as members or limbs of one sentence, that the 
Greeks termed them dpOpa, articuli, or joints. The first of these, how- 
ever, namely, 0, 7, 70, stands very commonly with its simple clause 
alone, and is therefore, strictly speaking, in such instances no longer 
an article or jot. But this arises from the circumstance, that, in very 
many instances of this kind, the second clause is not expressed in words, 
but is left to be mentally supplied ; such as, ‘“‘ who is spoken of,”’ or 
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2. There is no form of the article for the vocative, for @ 
is an interjection. 

3. If the particles ye and de are annexed to the article, 
it has the signification of the pronoun “ this,” but the de- 
clension remains the same. ‘Thus, dde, qe, rO6de, genitive 
Tovde, THOE, TOVdE, Ke. 

4, In the early Greek the article was 76¢, TH, TO, and 
hence arise the plural to/, raé in Doric and Ionic, and the 
T in the neuter and the oblique cases. 


XVII. NOUNS. 


1. The Declensions (kdAicetc) of nouns are three, corre- 
sponding to the first three declensions in Latin. 

2. The First Declension has four terminations: two fem- 
tnine, @ and 7; and two masculine, ac and ye. | 

3. The Second Declension has two terminations, o¢ and 
ov. Nouns in o¢ are generally masculine, sometimes femi- 
nine; nouns in ov are always neuter. / 

4. The Third Declension ends in a, t, v, neuter; @ fem- 
tnine; and v, &, p, 6, w, of all genders; and increases in 
the genitive. 


XVIII. FIRST DECLENSION. 


Terminations. 


t feminine. Ri 

1. Nouns in pa and a pure, that is, a preceded by a 
vowel, together with some proper names, as Ajda, ’Ar- 
Spouéda, DiAoujAa, Acoriwa, and also the substantive dAa- 
Ad, “a war-cry,” have the genitive in ac, and retain their 
a through all the cases of the singular. 





k masculine. 





‘¢ who is here concerned,” or ‘ whom you know,” &c. Hence it became, 
by degrees, a usage of the language to annex the prepositive article 6, 7, 
76 by itself to every object which is to be represented as definite, either 
by means of the language itself or from the circumstances. In their 
whole theory, however, the two articles are adjective pronouns. (Butt- 
mann’s larger Grammar, p. 121, Robinson’s transl.) 
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2. All the contracted nouns of this declension likewise 
retain the a in the genitive and other cases of the singular ; 
as, pva, pv-ac, &c.; “AOnva, ’AOnv-ac, &c. 

3. All other nouns in a have the genitive in 7¢, and da- 
tive in 7; but in the accusative and vocative they resume 
their a. | 

4. Nouns in 7 retain the 7 throughout the singular num- 
ber, making the accusative in 7, and the vocative in 7. 


EXAMPLES. 


7 TEpa, “ the day.” 





Singular, Dual. Plural. 
N.7 7ép-a, | N. ta uép-a, N. ai 7uép-at, 
G. tig 7uép-ac, G. taiv juép-ay, G. tév nuép-Ov, 
D. 7H = 7uép-a, D. taiv juép-acy, D. tai¢ nuép-ate 
A. THYV TEp-ar, A.Ta 7ép-a, A. ra¢ mmép-ac, 
‘i 7peép-a.. as 7[Lép- a. V. TLEp-Ql. 

7 oodia, wisdom.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.7 cogi-a, N. 7a oodi-a, N. ai codi-as, 
G. Tij¢ codi-ac, G. raiv codi-aty, G. Tv oodl-dr, — 
D. 774 codi-g, D. raiv oodi-aty, D. rai¢ codgi-are, 
A. tiv codi-ay, A. Ta oodi-a, A. Ta¢ codl-ac, 
w: oodi-a. V. oogi-a. V. cogl-at. 

7 00&a, “ the opinion.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.7  06€-a, N. 7a  d6é-a, N. ai 06é-at, 
G. rc. 06-n¢, G. taiv d6&-aty, G. Tév 06§-Gy, 
D.7q 6é-n, D. raiv d6&-av, D. raic 06&-atc, 
A. tH 06&-av, A.Ta 06é-a, A. tac 06§-ac, 
iy. 00é-a. V. 00g-a. V. 00§-au. 

q KEedadn, “ the head.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.7 Kkeeaa-7, N.7ta xkedad-d, N. ai Kedad-ai, 
G. t7¢ Kedar-7je, G. raiv kegah-aiv, G. Tév KEepad-dr, 
D. 77 Kegar-H, D. raiv Kedad-aiv, D. rai¢ Kedad-aic, 
A. Thy Kedaa-qy, A.Tad KedaA-d, A. Ta¢ Kedad-de, 
V. kedaa-y. ~ | Vz Kepa-d. Vv. Kepa-at. 
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DECLINE 

Like 7uépa, Like cod¢ia, 
Yipa, a door, oikia, a house, 
Edpa, a seat, oxia, a shadow, 
ayopda, a market-place, giria, friendship, 
ayxipa, an anchor, aitia, a cause, 
yéoovpa, a bridge. aAnGeca, truth. 

Like 06£a, Like xegaay, 
yA@ooa, a tongue, KOuN, hair, 
dia, thirst, pwvn, a voice, 
weiva, hunger, oon, @ song, 
Vdaracoa, a sea, vegéAn, a cloud, 
pica, a root, ceAnvn, the moon, 
aulAda, a contest. | Ty, honour. 


5. Nouns in a¢ make the genitive in ov, and the dative 
in a, and the remaining cases like those of 7juépa. 

6. Nouns in 7¢ make the genitive in ov, the accusative 
in 7v, and the vocative in 9, and the rest like 7uépa. 


EXAMPLES. 


0 veaviac, “ the youth.” 


Singular. Dual. - Plural. 
N.6  veavi-ac, N. 7 veavi-a, N. ot ~=—veavi-at, 
G. rod veavi-ov, G. Troiv veavi-aty, G. Tév veavi-dr, 
D. 76 veavi-g, D. rotv veavi-ay, D. roi¢ veavi-ate, 
A. Tov veavi-ayr, A.T® veavi-a, A. Tove veavi-ac, 
V veavi-a. ¥. VEavi-a. V. veavi-at. 


0 TeA@vne, “ the tax-gatherer.” 


Singular. Dual. —' Plural. 


N.6 TeAav-ne, N. to Tedov-a, N. of = reAov-at, 
G. Tob TEdov-ov, G. Toiv TedOv-ay, G. rdv TEeAwv-dr, 
D. 76 Terov-n, D. troiv reAe@v-acy, D. roic reAov-ate, 
A. Tov Tedov-yy, A.T® TeA@r-a,’ A. Tove TEeA@v-ac, 
V. TEAOV-N. V. TEAOV-a. V. TEAOV-aL. 
DECLINE J 
Like veaviac, Like TeAdvye, 
poviac, a solitary, akivakyc, a short sword, 
Tapiac, a steward, velpotéxvnc, a workman, 
KoxAiac, a snail, aiyoOnAnc, a goat-sucker, 
Aiveiac, Aineas, EAAnvovixne, ajudge at the games, 
Ilvfayopac, Pythagoras, ’"Arpetone, Atrides, 


‘Avatayopas, Anaxagoras. ’"Ayxions, Anchises. 
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7. Nouns in t7¢, compounds in 77¢; as, KvVwTNC, “ an 
;’? names indicative of nations; as, Ilépo7c, 
“a Persian,” XKvOne, “ a Scythian ;” together with deriv- 
atives from peTpa, TWAW, and Tpibw, as, yewuéTpne, “a ge- 


impudent person ; 


ometer,” wvpotwdAnc, “a vender of perfumes,” Tadotpibne, 
“a teacher of gymnastics,” make the vocative singular in a, 
notin7. Thus, cvvene, voc. kvvara ; Iléponc, voc. Ilép- 
oa. But Iléponc, a man’s name (Perses), makes 7. 

8. Nouns in orn¢ have 7 or @ in the vocative ; as, Ajorie, 
“a robber,” voc. AnotH or Anota. 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 


1. In forming these contractions, ea preceded by p, and 
by aa, becomes @; as, épéa, contracted épa, ‘ wool ;” uvda, 
uva, “a mina;” Bopéac, Boppac, “ the north wind.” 

2. But ea not precéded by p, or aa, and also e7 and. on; 
become 7; as, yéa, y7, “ the earth ;” yadén, yadn, “ a wea- 
sel;” dimAdn, dirAn, * double ;” ‘Kpyéac, ‘Epunc, “ Mercu- 
ry ;” ’AmedAdéenc, ’AtedAne, ‘ Apelles.” 

3. In the genitive, ov absorbs the preceding vowel ; as, 
‘Eppéov, ’"Epuov. 


EXAMPLES. 


épéa, contr. é9a, “ wool.” 


Singular. Dual. ~ Plural. 


N. épé-a, ép- a, N. épé-a, N. épé0, — ép-ai, 
G. épé-ac, ép-G, G. épé-auv, G. épe-Gv, ép-Ov, 
D. épé-a, ép- a, D. épé-acv, D. épé-atg,  ép-aic, 
A. épé-av, ép-av, A. épé-a, A. épé-ac, &p-ae, 
V. épé-a, = ép-G. V.. épé-a. V. épé-at, ép-at. 
yarén, contr. yadn, “a weasel.” 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. yadé-n, yar-7, | N. yadé-a, yar-d, N. yaré-a, yad-ai, 
G. yaré-ne, yar-jc,| G. yaré-atv, yad-aiv,| G. yare-wv, yar-dy, 
D. yaré-n, yar-7, | D. yadé-aw, yad-aiv,| D. yaré-atc, yad-aic, 
A. yané-nv, yar-jv,\ A. yahé-a, yar-d, A. yahé-ac, yar-a¢y 


V. yaré-n, yar-7j. | V. yadé-a, yaa-a. V. yaré-at, yad-ai. 
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DIALECTS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. - 


1. Instead of the terminations 7¢ and a¢ of the nomina- 
tive singular, the AXolians employed @. Hence tomnrqe 
and veaviae become, in AXolic Greek, roinrd, veavid. So 
also we have in the same dialect the Homeric nominatives, 
pnrtieTa, vepéAnyepéTa, evpvorad, &c. From this source 
comes the Latin nominative singular of the first declension, 
poeta, cometd, &c. 

2. The Afolians made the genitive singular end in aic, 
and also in ac, which latter form was common unto them 
with the Dorians. Thus, juépaic for juépac ; ddgac for 
d0é7¢, from the AXolic nominative d6ga@. From the genitive 
in aic the Latins derived, by dropping the final ¢, their old 
genitive of the first declension in ai, as musat, aulat, terrai, 
which afterward changed toe. The other genitive, name- 
ly, that in a¢, gave rise to another early form of the genitive 
in Latin, that in as, which still remains in paterfamilias, 
materfamilias, a&c. 

3. The AXolians used in the genitive plural dwy instead 
of wy, and in the accusative plural they had a¢ for ac. 
Thus, pedAtooawy for pedtoowy ; soos codaic, for KaAdc, 
cobac. 

4. The Dorians employed the broad @ in the termination 
as well as other parts of the nominative and oblique cases. 
Thus, dj, Doric ddua ; vowdn, Doric viuda; djyny ; 
Doric dapyav, &c. 

5. The Dorians give nouns in a¢ the genitive in @; as, 
Aiveiac, gen. Aiveia ; Iinieidac, gen. UyAeidd. ‘This gen- 
itive is formed by contraction from do; thus Aiveiao, con- 
tracted Aiveia ; InAeidado, contracted InAeidad. So, also, 
in the plural, they contracted dwyv into ay, saying for Medr- 
Gwv, Medrav; for SnaAvtepawy, 3nAvtepayv, &c., where the 
Ionic has éwy, and the Attic wv. 

6. The Ionians changed the long @ of this declension 
into 7; as, codin, nuépn, venvinc, &c.; very seldom, how- 
ever, the short a. The Ionians also changed ov of the 
genitive singular into ew, and wy of the genitive plural into 
ewy ; thus “Atpeidew for Atpetdov ; trorntéw for TOLATOV ; 
Koper gay for KounT@v ; ixeréwy for ikeTov. 

. The Ionians employed the termination ea instead of 
son in the accusative singular of nouns In 7¢ ; as, dsorétea 
for deotroT yy ; Kaubtoea for Kap6vonv. Soin the accusa- 
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tive plural they used eac for ac; as, deoréteac for dseo- 


TOTAaC. 


8. The Ionians, in the Dative plural, employed you for 
alc ; as, deoTOTHOL for deoTréT alc ; vyoLwTyOL for vVyCLwTALC. 


XIX. 


Terminations. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 


oc, masculine, sometimes feminine. 
ov, always neuter.’ 


ca a 
N.6 Ady-oc, 
G. tov Ady-ov, 
D. 76 A6y-9, 
A. Tov Aoy-ov, 
V. 


Aoy-é- 


Singular. 
1 60-66, 
. THC 00-00, 
TH 00-0, 
. THY 00-6V, 


60-é. 


<Pua~w 


Singular. 

A ~ 

TO OGp-ov, 

Tob Odp-ov, 

TO OGp-o, 

TO OGp-oV, 
ddp-ov. 


SP ODA 


EXAMPLES. 


Dual. 
N.7® Ady-a, 
G. tolv Ady-olv, 
D. roiv A0y-ouv, 
A. T@ Ady-w, 
ay Aoy-w. 


7] 606 6c, the way.” 


Dual. 
N. ta 60-6, 
G. raiv 60-oiv, 
D. raiv 606-oiv, 
A. Ta 00-0, 
v 


60-0. 


TO O@por, * the gift.” 


Dual. 
N. 70 6d6p-, 
G. totv dap-oly, 
D. rotv ddp-ouv, 
A. To Jdop-o, 
¥. d0p-W. 


6 Adyoe, “ the discourse.” 


<Poaw 


= oe 


Plural. 


OL Ady-0b, 

. TOV Oy-wV, 
. Toic AOy-ot¢, 
. TOU Ady-oUE, 


Aoy-Ol. 


Plurai. 


ai 00-0l, 


~ ie ~ 
. TOV 00-Ov, 
: Tai¢ 00-0ic, 


Tag 00-ovc, 
60-01. 


Plurai. 


‘ ~ 
. 7a Op-a, 
. TOV dOp-w, 


N 
G 
D. 
A 
Vv 


toi¢ O@p-olc, 


.T& OGp-a, 


dijp-a. 





1. Except in diminutives of female names, where, by a species of sy- 
nesis, the gender refers to the person meant, not to the termination of 


the noun. 


Terence, “mea Glycertum.” 


C 


Thus, 7 TAvKépcov, from T2vkepa ; ; 9 Acovtiov, &e. 


So in 
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DECLINE 

Like Adyoe, Like dépov, 
dj0c, a people, dévdpor, a tree, 
KUpLoc, a master, EvdAov, wood, 
ivOparoc, a man, dpyavov, an instrument, 
adehdoc, a brother, épyov, a work, 
voc, a SON, LjAov, an apple, 
aveoc, a wind, apobatov, a sheep, 
ayyehoc, a messenger, Cov, an animal, 
vouoc, a law, Tékvov, a child, 
oikoc, a house, . | podov, a rose, 
oivog, wine. ovKov, a fig. 


Uibecda: 
UUTEAOG, a VINE, 
vyooc, an island, 
voo0c, a disease, 
oo0d6éc, ashes, 
mapbévoc, a maiden, 
BiBAoc, a book. 

1. Many words of this declension have a double gender, 
as sottiething masculine or feminine is denoted by them ; 
as, 0 Yedc, the god, 7 Seb¢, the goddess; 6 avOpwroc, the 
man, 7) &vOpwTro¢, the woman; 0 adpKtoc, the he-bear, 7) apk- 
toc, the she-bear, &c. 

2. Others, again, have a double gender, without such 
ground ; as, 0, 7), plvdc, the skin; 6, ], Sauvoc, the shrub; 0, 
7, 6apbitoc, the lyre ; 6, 7, oljwoc, the path, &c. 

3. Some with the gender alter likewise the meaning ; 
as, 0 Cvy6c, the yoke, 9 Svy6c, the balance ; 0 imtroc, the horse, 
7 inmoc, the cavalry, and also the mare ; 0 A€KtO0¢, pulse-broth, 
7) AéKLO0¢, the yolk of an egg. 

4. The following become neuter in the plural : 


6 Boorpvyoc, _ the curl, Ta BdoTpLYa. 
0 deoLoc, the chain, Ta O€OMa. 

0 Beopoc, the law, Ta Veoud. 

0 didpos, the chariot-seat, Ta Oidpa. 

n KédevOoc, the way, Ta KEdEVOG. 
0 AbdxVoE, the torch, Ta Avyva. 


6 oito the corn TG OLTG. 
Cy ’ 
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5. The vocative singular has not only ¢, but likewise o¢ 
for a termination. Thus, 6 8e6c, voc. @ VBebdc. So, also, 
@ @tAéc, &c. This is particularly the case in the Attic di- 
alect. 


ATTIC FORM OF DECLENSION.! 
1. The Attic form of declension makes the vocative like 
the nominative, and has » in the termination of every case. 
2. The final v is often omitted in the accusative singu- 
lar ; as, Aayo for Aayov ; vew for veav; éw for ewy. This 
is particularly the case In proper names; as, Ko, Kéw, 
Téw, "Aw, for Kav, Kéwy, Ke. 


EXAMPLES. 


0 Aayos, “ the hare.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 Aay-ée, N.70 Aday-d, j) N. ot Aay-d, 
G. tod Aay-o, G. Toiv Aay-av, G. Tév Aay-dr, 
D. 76 Aay-6, D. toiv Aay-dr, D. roi¢ Aay-Ge, 
A. Tov hay-ov, A. 70 Aay-d, A. Tov¢ Aay-c¢, 
7. Aay-ac. We Aay-o. We. Aay-o. 

TO avoyewy, “ the dining-room.” 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 70 dvéye-wr, N. 70 dveye-o, N. 7a dvdye-a, 
G. rod aveye-o, G. toiv avoye-wr, G. Tév dvoye-wr, 
D. 76 avoeye-v, D. roiv avoye-wv, D. roi¢ dvaye-we, 
A. TO avoye-wr, A. TO davoye-o, A. T& aveye-w, 
V. GVOYE-WV. N. GVOYE-W. Vy. aVOYE-O. 


1. The neuters of some adjectives have also w in the 
nominative and accusative, especially dyjpwo, neuter ayf- 
po. 
2. Words, which otherwise belong to the third declen- 
sion, are often declined after this particular form ; as, Mivw 


1. Buttmann calls this an old and peculiar mode of inflection, em- 
ployed by the Attics (Ausf. Sprachl., p. 157). Thiersch, on the con- 
trary (G. G., § 53, 4), maintains, that these forms arise merely from the 
rejection of the formal letters 0, e, a after the vowels contracted into ew. 
Buttmann’s opinion is undoubtedly the true one. 
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(from Mivwe, Mivwoc¢) for Mivwa in the accusative. So, 
also, yéAwy (from yéAwe, yéAwrtos) for yéAwra; and joa 
(from 7p@¢, jpwoc) for jApwa. 

3. Only one neuter in we is assigned to this form of de- 
clension, namely, T6 ypéwe, the debt. According to the an- 
client grammarians, it has ypéw¢ not only in the accusative, 
but also in the genitive singular. All the other parts are 
formed from ypéo¢ ; thus pl. ypéa, &c. 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


1. The letters €0, oc, and 00 become ov ; as, ddeAdidéoe 
contracted ddeAdidove ; vde, Vov ; VOOC, VOUS. 

2. A short vowel before a long one, or a diphthong, is 
absorbed ; as, 7A0Wv, TAWY ; TAOOLY, TAOLY. 

3. In the neuter, a absorbs the preceding vowel, and be- 
comes long ; as,d0Téa, do0Ta. | 

4. In the vocative, ce is not contracted ; as, ddeAdidee. 


EXAMPLES. 


0 vooc, contracted vouc, “ the mind.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 6  v6-0¢, vote, N.7® v6-@, v0, N. of v6-01, voi, 
G. rot vd-ov, vod, G. toiv vo-ow, voiv, | G. Tév vd-wr, var, 
D. 76 vé-@, v6, D. toiv vo-ow, voiv, | D. toi¢ v6-o1¢, voic, 
A. Tov vd-ov, voir, A. TO . ¥6-0, vO, A. Tov¢ vd-ove, vove, 
V. vO-€, VOU. V. vO-0, vO. y. v-0l, vol. 

\ 4 Std 
TO doTéov, contracted doTovy, “ the bone.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.70 oaré-ov, d0T-0bv,|N. 7rd doré-w, do7-6, |N.ta doré-a, doT-G, 
G. Tov daré-ov, OoT-0b, |G. Totv doré-o1v, d07-0iv|G. THv doré-wv, d0T-OY, 
D.7@ ooré-y, d0T-G, |D. Toiv d07é-owv, doT-oiv|D. roic beré-o1¢, doT-oi¢ 
A.T0 ootTé-ov, doT-0bv,,A.70 d0ré-w, b0T-, |A. ta dboré-a, doT-d, 
V. ba ré-ov, da7-obv.|V. ooTé-w, daT-d. |V. doTé-a, O0T-it. 


DIALECTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


1. The Aolians wrote the dative singular without the ¢ 
subscribed ; as, copa for ood. Hence the Latin dative 
and ablative in o of the second declension. In the accusa- 
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tive plural they are said to have employed the termination 
otc for ove ; as, KaTTOLG Vowolc for KaTa TOG VvOLOLE. 

2. The Dorians changed the termination o¢ of the nomi- 
inative into op; as, Tywdceop 6 MeAnoiop for TidGeo¢ o 
McAnjotoc. In the genitive singular they changed the ter- 
mination ov into w@; as, T® vouw for Tov vowov. And in 
the accusative plural they employed the termination w¢ for 
ov¢ ; as, TOC AVKwC for Tovc AVKovVc. Hence the accusa- 
tive plural in os of the second declension of Latin nouns. 

3. The lonians use €w, in the termination of the genitive 
singular, for ov ; as, Kpooéw for Kpoicov ; Batréw for Bat- 
tov. In the plural they changed ov of the genitive into 
EWY ; aS, TECCEWY for TEcOWY ; TUPEWY for TWYPWY ; and in 
the dative used ovox for oc; as, AiPovor for AiBotc. 

4. The form of the genitive ozo for ov occurs for the most 
part in the poets only, chiefly the epic. ‘The original form 
of the genitive seems to have been -oo (analogous to ao in 
the first declension), whence came ovo, and by contraction 
ov. In the genitive and dative dual the epic poets insert 
ant; as, inrotly, @uollyv, orabuoliv. 

5. The old form of the dative occurs also in Attic ; as, 
karototv, Plat. Gorg. p.497, D.; tovto.ot, 1b. p. 28 ; olKor- 
av, Soph. Cid. T. 249, &c. 


xX. THIRD DECLENSION. 
Terminations. 
a, l, v, neuter. 


®, feminine. 


v, &, p, 0, w, of all genders. 


i. The third declension is distinguished from the two 
preceding in making the oblique cases longer by one syl- 
lable than the nominative. In other words, it is said to 
increase in the genitive. ‘The genitive ends always in oc. 

2. The root of the words in this declension is generally 
disguised in the nominative by added vowels and conso- 
nants, and is to be discovered by taking away oc from the 
genitive. ‘Thus, nominative 6 daivwy, “ the deity,” geni- 
tive daivov-o¢, root daiwov ; 6 ylyac, “ the giant,” gen. yi- 
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yayt-oc, root yiyavt ; Td o@pa, “ the body,” gen. owuar-oc, 


root o@pat, &c. 


Singular. 
N.6 Wp, 
. TOD Snp-o¢, 
. 7H np-i, 
. Tov Vijp-a, 
S70. 


<>0O 


Singular. 
.6 aay, 
. TOU aidy-oc, 
.7@ aidv-t, 
. TOV aidv-a, 
aiov. 


<>UuaZ 


Singular. 
.6 Oaipwr, 
. TOD Oaiwov-oc, 
. 7 Oaipov-t, 
Tov Odiuov-a, 


daipov. 


<Ppouad 


Singular. 

6 Aéw?, 

. TOD AéovT-oC, 
. TQ Aé€ovT-t, 

. TOV AéovT-a, 

Aéov. 


<P uaz 


1. We have placed the paradigms before the remarks on the formation 
of the cases, an arrangement less repulsive to the learner than the other 
though, in strictness, the remarks on the cases ought 


would have been ; 
to come first. 


2. Old form aiév-o1, whence, by rejecting v before o, we have aid-ot. 
3. Old form daiuov-o1, whence, by rejecting v before o, and retaining 


THIRD DECLENSION, 


Examp.es.! 


0 Onp, “ the wild beast.” 


Dual. 
N. to Vfp-e, 
G. roiv Onp-oiv, 
D. toiv Inp-oiv, 
A. To %Vijp-s, 
pi Sip-€. 
6 aiay, “ the age.” 
Dual. 
N. tT aidv-e, 
G. Toiv aiov-otv, 
D. toiv aidv-ou, 
A. TO. Gidp-e, 
V. alav-e. 


0 daiwwy, “ the deity.” 


Dual. 


N. 70 daiyuov-e, 

G. roiv damov-ory, 
D. roiv daiyov-ouv, 
A. 7T@ daipov-e, 

Vi Oaipov-e. 

0 Aé@ 


‘¢ the lion.” 


Dual. 
‘ 4 
.7T0 éovt-e, 
. Tov AEdvT-oly, 
. TOV AEdvT-oLv, 
TW) AéovT-e, 
AéovT-e. 


<PuaZz 


the short vowel of the root, we have daiuo-ot. 


4. Old form Aéovt-ct, whence, by rejecting the vr and changing o into 


ov, we have Aéov-ot. 





Plural. 


N. of  Ofp-ec, 
G. trav Syp-dr, 
D. toig YOnp-oi, 
A. Tove J3ijp-ac, 


ic Tijp-eC. 
Plural. 
N. of  aiév-ec, 


G. Tév aidyv-wy, 
D. roi¢ aié-ou,? 
= I~ 
A. Tove aicv-ag, 
V ai@v-ec. 


Plural. 
0.  Oaipmov-ec, 
. TOV dalov-wr, 
. Toi¢ daipo-ot,3 
. TOUE Oaipov-ac, 
—— Oaipov-ec. 


<pouad 


Plural. 
ol AéovT-ec, 
. TOV A€OvT-w?, 

~ 4 4 
. Toi¢ A€ov-CL, 

. TOVG A€oVT-aAC, 
AéovT-Ec. 


<>PuQZ 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


9 AatAaw, “ the storm.” 


ol 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 

N. 7  AaiAay, N. ta Aatddr-e, N. ai Aaidan-ec, 

G. tig AaiAdr-o¢, G. raiv Aathar-olv, G. Tév AaAdT-wr, 

D. 77 Aaidar-t, D. taiv AaAdr-owv, | D. rai¢ AaiAap-c,} 

A. tay Aaihar-a, A. Ta dAatAar-e, A. td¢ Aaihaz-ac, 

¥. AaiAap. V. AaAan-e. V. hathar-€6. 
n ™TEpVE, “ the wing.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 

N.7 «arépvé, N. 7a arépvy-e, N. ai arépvy-ec. 

G. Tie TTépvy-o¢, G. tTaiv mTEpvy-olv, G. Tév TTEpty-wr, 

D. rR rrépvy-t, D. raiv rrepvy-olv, D. taig mrépv§-t,? 

A. tTHv TTépvy-a, A. Ta TTEPVY-€, A. tag. mrépvy-ac, 

V. TTEPVE. iV. TTEPVY-E. ¥ TTEPVY-EC. 
6 Epwe, “ the love.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 épwe, N.7@ épwr-e, N. of  &wr-ec, 
G. tod Epwr-oc, G. toiv épOT-ory, G. trav épeét-wr, 
D. 7 éEpwr-t, D. roiv épwr-otr, D. toic épw-ou,3 
A. Tov épwr-a, A. 70 &pwrt-é, A. rovg épwr-ag, 
V. Epwe. ve EpWT-é. V. EDWT-E6. 

O tude, “ the thong.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 

N.6 ide, | N. to iudrr-e, N. of = iuavt-e¢, 

G. rod iudyr-oc, G. roi iuavt-owy, G. Tév imdvt-wv, 

D. 76 iedvr-t, D. roiv iudavt-oly, D. toi¢ iwdo-t,4 

A. Tov iwavt-a, A.7® warT-e, A. Tove iudvt-ac, 

Vv. iuay. ve LUGVT-E. V. iLuaVvT-eC. 
nN parayé, “ the phalanx.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.7 ¢adayé, N. 7a gddhayy-e, N.ai dadayy-ec, 
G. tij¢ daAayy-oc, G. taiv daddyy-ouv, G. THv gaddyy-wr, 
D. 77 odAayy-t, D. raiv gaddayy-ow, | D. tai¢ dadhay§-1,5 
A. TH bahayy-4, A.Ta $gdhayy-e, A. Ta¢ ddhayy-ac, 
V. panayés. V. padayy-e. V. padayy-e¢. 


1. Old form Aaidar-o1, whence, by substituting the double letter, we 
have AaiAawp-v. 

2. Old form zrépvy-o1, whence, by substituting € for yc, we have 
TTEPVE-L. | 

3. Old form gpw7-c1, whence, by rejecting t before o, we have épw-ou. 

4. Old form iuavr-ou. 

5. Old form gdAayy-ct. 
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6 Sac, “ the jackal.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 6. aloe, N. 76 Vé-e, N. of Sé-ec, 
G. rot Buw-de, G. toiv &a-olv, G. tév 3O-wr, 
D.76 Vo-i, D. roiv 3a-ov, D. roic Yu-ci, 
A. tov Y6-a, A.T® 6-8, A. Tov¢ Y6-ac, 
V. VOC. Mos UG-e. V. VG-EC. 

0 Kic, * the wood-worm.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Ne nKic; N. 7 ki-e, N. of ki-ec, 
G. Tod Kl-6¢, G. roiv Kt-oiv, G. TOV KL-OV, 
D.:76 KL-i, D. toiv Kt-oiv, D. roi¢ Ki-ot, 
A. Tov Ki-v, A. TO. Ki-e, A. Tove Ki-ac, 
VY. Kic. V. Ki-€. v. Ki-€¢. 

5 ~ é¢ 99 
TO O@[UG, the body. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 76 oGpa, N.7® odmar-e, N. 7a odyar-a, 
G. Tov odpat-oc, G. toivy owudr-ouv, G. Tv owpdt-wv, 
D. 76 ocGuart-t, D. totv cwopart-oly, D. roig cepa-ou,) 
A. 76 odua, A.7® oopat-e, A.T&@ oGpar-a, 
y.. oad. V. OOMAT-E. ae OOUAT-a. 


“ExamMpies FoR Exercise IN DECLENSION. 


Nom. Gen. Nom. Gen. 

ow, oréc, the voice. 6 anaég, -axtoc, the king. 

nm oapé, oapKoc, the flesh. n adc, aAdc, the sea. 

6 owthp,  -Tipoc, the preserver.|6 wadArho, -Hjpoc, the harper. 
6 Knpvé, -uxoc, the.herald. '|\7 pte, pivoc, the nose. 

7 gAoé, -oyoc, the flame. 6 yemov, -voc, the storm. 
4 Upié, Tpixyoc, the hair. 6 wWdp, wpapoc, the starling. 
TO OC, gutoc, the light. |o Ayqy, -évoc, the harbour. 
4 oiroTnc, -THToC, the friendship.|6 Gkuwov,  -ovoc, the anvil. 
TO BodAcvua,-atoc, the counsel. | vvé, vuKroc, the night. 
TO edt, -.to¢, the honey. TO TP, mupoc, the fire. 

n TeAerdc, -ddoc, the dove. 4) Aaurdc, -ddoc, the torch. 

4 KOpuc, — -vOoc, the helmet. 6 paptup, -vpoc, the witness. 
6 yiyae, -avtoc, the giant. 0 pATwp, -opo¢, the orator. 
6 0odobvc, -6vtoc, the tooth. 0 Kopaé, -axoc, the raven. 
6 Aai¥é, -tyyoc, the pebble. 4h ahonngs, -eKxoc, the fox. 

4 odAnvyé, -vyyoc, the trumpet. |r ove, @T6¢, the ear. 





1. Old form capar-or. 
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FORMATION OF THE CASES. 


Genitive. 


As a general rule, the genitive singular of nouns of the 
third declension is fermed by adding oc¢ to the termination 
of the root, such changes taking place, at the same time, 
as the Jaws of euphony require. 


1. Some nouns, and chiefly those which, in the nomina- 
five, end in v or p, form the genitive by adding o¢ to the 
termination of the nominative ; as, u7v, “a month,” gen. 
unv-0¢; owTnp, “ a preserver,” gen. ow7Np-o¢, d&c. In the 
greater part, however, the long vowel in the termination of 
the nominative is changed into the corresponding short 
vewel ; as, Auuqy, “ a harbour,” gen. Alév-o¢ 5 pqTHp, “ a 
mother,” gen. unrép-o¢ ; yedtdwy, “a swallow,” gen. yeh- 
66v-o0c, &c. 

2. When the nominative already has a final c, this final 
letter disappears before the o¢ of the genitive, and the long 
vowel preceding it in the termination of the nominative is 
changed into its corresponding short; as, Tpejpye, ‘ a tri- 
reme,” gen. Tpinpeoc, Sc. 

3. When the nominative ends in a double consonant, 
such as £ (which is equivalent to yc, Kc, or y¢) or o 
{equivalent to Bc, m¢, or oc), the double consonant is re- 
solved inte its component parts, the termination o¢ is ad- 
ded, and the ¢, or final letter of the root, is thrown out; as, 
aié, “ a goat,” resolved into alyc, genitive aiy-6¢; dAwrn7é, 
“q@ fox,” resolved into dA@m7Ke, genitive (with the short 
vowel also for the long) dA@mex-oc. So, also, Yplé, “ hair” 
(tpixe), gen. Tprxy-0¢; PAérp, “a vein” (AEBS), gen. dAE6- 
6¢; ary, “an eye” (W7¢), gen. wm-6¢ ; KaTHALW, “a roof” 
{kaTtnAbc), gen. kaTHAtd-o¢. In like manner, ddAayé, “ a 
phalanz” (oadayyc), gen. dbaddayy-oc ; Adpuyé, “ the larynx” 
(Adpvyys¢), gen. Adpuyy-oc.' 


1. Sometimes, instead of these, which were the regular forms, we find 
them with enly a single y; as, ¢dpiyoc, Od. 9, 373; Eurip. Cycl. 
592. So Adpvyes, Schweigh. ad Athen. vol. iv., p. 545. But Adyé 
“« the lynz,” has both Avyxéc and Avyyoc. So, also, viF and dva& make 
vuKtoc and avaxrtoc, the 7 being a part of the root (vixor) of the former, 
and, in the case of the latter, being brought in probably to strengthen 
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4. Nominatives in Gg, ev¢, and ove, being, for the most 
part, formed from roots ending in ayte¢, evt¢, ovtg (where 
the v and tT are thrown out, and the preceding short vowel 
is either made long or else is changed into a diphthong), 
have their genitives in avtoc¢, evror, or ovtoc. Thus, éAé- 
pac, “ an elephant” (root éAépayte), genitive éAépayt-oc ; 
Lyuoete, “ the river Simois” (root Luyudevt¢), gen. Lipoevr- 
o¢ ; ddove, “ a tooth” (root dddyrc), gen. dddvT-o0¢. 

5. Words which end in a, t, v, add the syllable to¢ to 
the termination of the nominative, and thus form the geni- 
tive case ; as, owpua, “a body,” g genitive owpat-o¢ ; pméAt, 
“ honey,” gen. pédAtt-o¢. Thosemv change also this vowel 
into a before TOC; as, opr, “@ spear,” gen. O6paT-oc ; 
yovv, “a knee,” gen. yovat-o¢. In strictness, however, 
these nouns in @, 4, v come from roots that terminate in T ; 
as, o@uaT, wéAtt ; and hence o¢ is only added, im fact, to 
the root. While with regard to the vowel-change in yovv, 
dépv, and other words of similar ending, it must be borne 
in mind that the old nominatives were in ac, as yovac, d0- 
pac (i. e. yévat¢, dopat¢), whence, of course, the geni- 
tives yovat-o¢ and dépat-oc, by dropping ut final ¢ of the 
root.’ 

6. Words in ap make either @toc in the. genitive ; as, 
overap, “a dream,” gen. dvetar-oc ; nrap, “the liver,” gen. 
rat-oc ; juap, ie a day,” gen. Hear-0¢ 5 ppeap, “a well, e 
gen. pbar- -o¢ ; or else apoc ; as, éap, “ spring,” gen. éap- 
o¢; Bévap, “ the palm of the hand, > gen. 0évap- -0¢. But dé- 
pap makes dauapt-oc. 

7. Neuters in dc make partly avec; as , kpéac, flesh,” 
genitive Kpéat-o¢ ; Képac, “a horn,” gen. Képat-o¢. More 
commonly, however, they form the genitive IN ao¢; as, 
kvédac, “ darkness,” gen. kvéda-oc, in which case the At- 
tics contract the termination aoc Into Wo; as, KEpwo, Kpé- 
we, &c. 


the root avak, after the removal of the¢. From the regular declension 
of avag (i. e., Gvax-o¢ in the genitive, &c.) comes “Avaxec, the name 
of Castor and Pollux ; while, on the other hand, the oblique cases of 
nox in Latin show the ¢ of the root. Compare the German nacht and 
the English night. 

& Matthie, G. G. vol. i., § 72,1. The noun ydAa, “ milk,” makes 
yaXakr-o¢, as from yan ag (i. e. , yahanre) ; : olvnTt, “mustard, ” makes, 
according to § 11, owyr-oc, oad in Attic ownme-w¢ ; Gor, “a city,” 
makes dere-oc, Att. fore-we. Other nouns in v also vary from the rule 
above given ; as, déxpv, ‘a tear,” gen. ddxpv-o¢, &e, 
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8. Nominatives in avc make aoc and yo¢ ; as vave, “ 
ship,” gen. vao¢g and vnc: 

9. Nominatives in ELC, different from those mentioned in 
§ 4, make the genitive in evoc; as, Krets, ““a@ comb,” gen. 
KTEV-0C ; OF In e106 as KAéic, “a hey,” gen. Wilde 

10. Nominatives in 7¢, other than those alluded to under § 
2, make the genitive in 7T0¢ and 7Go¢ ; as, piAorne, “ friend- 
ship,” gen. @LAdTyT-0¢ ; TEVIG, “a poor man,” gen. TEVNT- 
o¢ ; Ildpync; “a mountain on the confines of Aitica,” gen. 
Ilapv70-oc. Here again o¢ is added to the termination of 
the roots, piAoryTe, mévgyTe, &c. 

11. Nominatives in w¢ make the genitive in toc, doc, 
t@o¢, tTo¢, and Lvoc. The Attics, however, changed toc 
into ewe. ‘Thus, ogee, a serpent,? gen. Odt-o¢ (Att. ode- 
w¢); éAtic, “ hope,” gen. EAmtO-06 opvic, “a bird,” gen. 
dpviO-0¢ ; yvaptc, “a favour,” gen. yaplt-o¢ ; aKTic, “a beam 
of the sun,” gen. axtiv-oc. Adl these terminations, like 
those mentioned in the preceding parietaph are only 0¢ 
added to the several roots. 

12. Neuters in o¢ make the genitive in eoc, which the 
Attics contract into ove; as, Teivoc, “a wall,” gen. Telyé-oc, 
contr. Teiy-ove. 

13. Words in ove, other than those mentioned under § 4, 
make the genitive in oo¢; as, Gove, “an ox,” gen. Bo-6c. 
Some again, when ov¢ arises by contraction from decc, 
gen. devT0¢, make the genitive in ovyto¢ ; as, ’OTrovc, “ the 
name of a city,” gen. “Orovyt-o¢. So, also, Tpatrecove, 
pehitouc, &c. 

14. Words in vé make the genitive m oe ; as, dLapvé, 
*@ canal,” gen. Olwpvyx-oc. Others have vyoG ; as, UTVE, 
Bi the river Styx,” gen. Xtby-oc. 

15. Words in v¢ make voc ; as, dodtc, “ the loins,” gen. 
dad0-0c ; dpvc, “a tree,” gen. dpv-6¢ ; and sometimes bdo, 
vOoc, and vvoc; as, yAapytc, “a cloak,” gen. yAapio-oc ; 
Kopuc, “ a helmet,” gen. Kopv6- 0G Kopve, “a bundle,” gen. 

KOL0O-0¢ ; Dépnve, “ Phorcys,” gen. PopKvy-oc. 

i 16. Words in wc make woc, wroe, o0c (contr. ove), and. 
oroc. Thus, duoc, “a slave,” gen. duw-oc ; ; news, “«@ 
|Bhero,” gen. Npw-o¢ ; Pac, “ light, » gen. dwrd¢ ; Epwe, “ love,” 
B gen. EPWT-0C 5 aidac, “ modesty,” gen. aidd-o¢, contr. pie. 
| ove ; TETUMMC, perf. act. participle of TumTW, gen. TETUd- 
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Accusative. 





















As a general rule, the accusative singular of nowns of 
the third declension, that are not neuter, is formed by 
changing oc of the genitive into a; as, wyy, gen. uqv-oc, 
accus. [7]Y-a. 


1. But nouns in t¢, ve, avg, and ove, whose genitive ends 
in o¢ pure, take v instead of @; as, TOAtc, “a city,” gen. 
TOAt-0¢, acc. TOALY ; _vauc, “ a ship,” gen. Va-0¢, acc. VAUY ; 
Bovc, “an ox,” gen. B6-0¢, ace. Bovy, &c. 

2. Other nouns in tc, ve, &c., whose genitive ends im o¢ 
impure, and which have no accent on the last syllable of 
the nominative, make the accusative in a and vy, the latter 
particularly with the Attics. Thus, dpyc, “a bird,” gen. 
dpvi0-oc, ace. Opvi0-a, Att. opviv; KAzic, “a key,” gen. 
KAeid-o¢, acc. KAeid-a, Att. kAetv. So the compounds of 
touc ; as, BpadvTrove, “ slow of foot,” acc. Bpaddrred-a, Att. 
Bpadirrovy ; Oidirove, “ Gidipus,” aec. Oidimod-a. Att. Oi- 
Oitrovy. 


Vocative. 


The vocative of the third declension is generally like the 
nominative ; and this is particularly the case among the 
Attic writers; as, 0 O7p, “the wild beast,” voc. 349; 7 
veip, “the hand,” voc. xeip. 


1. But the endings eve, tc, v¢, as also the. words zaic, 
“a boy,” ypaue, ‘an aged female,” and Bove, “ an ox,” cast 
off their ¢ to form the vocative, and those in eve then as- 
sume the circumflex; as, Baotdevc, “a king,” voc. BaotA- 
ev; Idpec, “Paris,” voc. Ildp-c ; THOv¢, “ Tethys,” voc. 
T79-v ; Taic, voc. Tal; ypave, voc. ypav ; Bove, voc. Bov. 
Other nouns in ov¢ more frequently retain than drop the 
c. Thus, Oidér-ov is found; but Oidimove is more com- 
mon. 

2. Words in ac and etc, which arise from old forms end 
ing in ave and eve, and which form their genitive in avoc¢ 
avToc, or evToc, throw away ¢ in the vocative, and then, fo 
the most part, resume the v; as, TdAac, “ miserable,” gen 
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téAav-oc, voc. taéAav ; Alac, “ Ajax,” gen. Aiayt-oc, voc. 
Aiav; xapietc, “ graceful,” gen. yapievt-o¢, voc. yvapiev. 
But several proper names in dc, avtoc, have in the voca- 
tive only the long a; as, ames gen. “AtAayt-oc, voc. 
"ATAG. 

3. Words which have 7 or w in the termination of the 
nominative, and the corresponding short vowel (e€ or 0) in 
the genitive, and which have no acute accent on the last 
syllable, take the short vowel also in the vocative ; as, wi- 
TIP, “a mother,” gen. penTép-0¢, VOC. WATED ; pArop, “an 
erator, gen. pijTop-o¢, voc. pyTop ; LwxKparne, “ Socrates,” 
gen. LwKpat-eoc, voc. Lwxpatec. If, however, the last 
syllable of such words has the accent, then the long vowel 
is retained in the vocative ; as, towwiy, “a shepherd,” gen. 
OLMEV-0C, VOC. TrOLLTY. But this only applies to nouns, 
ot to adjectives, and hence reAarvedj¢ makes in the voca- 
ive KeAavedéc. 
4.-Words which retain the leng vowel in the genitive 
ceep it also in the vocative; as, IlAdtwy, “ Plato,” gen. 
TlAdarwyv-oc, voc. TAdt-wv 5 Fevoown, ef Xenophon,” gen. 
ZEVOOHVT-0C, Voc. ZEvogd-wy ; inthnp, “a physician,” gen. 
intijp-oc, voc. int-4p. But the following three make the 
vowel short in the vocative; ’AmdAAwy, “ Apollo,” gen. 
"ATrOAAwy-oc, voc. "“AToAA-ov ; Tlocesdwy, “ Neptune,” gen. 
Ilocetdav-o¢, voc. Iléce0-ov; owt7p, “a saviour,” gen. 
WTNP-0¢, VOC. OWTEP. 

5. Proper names in KA7j¢ make -xAer¢ in the termination 
f the vocative ; as, NexoxAjc, voc. NexoxA-eirc. Here the 
ominative was originally -xAéyc, and consequently the vo- 
ative is -KAeec, contracted KAecc. 

6. Words in » and w¢ make oz in the vocative ; as, AjTo, 
‘ Latona,” voc. Ant-ot; Lada, “ Sappho,” voc. Lard-ol ; 
idwc>, “ modesty,” voc. aid-ot. ‘ 


Dative Plural 


_ The dative plural in nouns which end in eve, ave, and 
¢, is formed by appending ¢ to the termination of the 
ominative singular; as, BaotAevc, BaotAevor ; vave, vav- 
t; Bove, Bovot. In the case of other nouns, the dative 
lural is formed by adding oz to the root, such changes 
eing at the same time made as the rules of euphony re- 
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quire ; as, vvd, gen. vuxt-dc, dat. pl. vvdi (i. e. vuKtoty; 
ddov¢, gen. dddvt-o¢, dat. pl. ddover (i. e. dd6vTCL) ; trate, 
gen. mracd-6¢, dat. pl. masoi (i. e. masdot); "Apar, gen. 
"Apa6b-o¢, dat. pl. “Apayr (i. e. “ApaBor); tvrreic, gen. 
TuTrévt-o¢, dat. pl. Tumetot, (i. e. TuTévTatL); KTEiC, gen. 
krév-6¢, dat. pl. xrect (i. e. eTevat), &c. 











1. When the ending oz, on being added to the root, is 
preceded by a vowel, or, in other words, when the genitive | 
ends in o¢ pure, this vowel remains in the dative plural un- | 
changed, as in the other oblique cases; as, Tetyoc, gen. | 
TELYE- -o¢, dat. pl. teiveor; Opuc, gen. dpv-6c, dat. pl. dpvoir ; | 
aAnOne, gen. adnGé-oc, dat. pl. aAnBéot. When, however, | 
the nominative singular has a diphthong, the dative plural | 
takes it also; as, GaotAeve, gen. Baotné- -we, dat. pl. Bacta- | 
evot, and the other nouns mentioned in the si asin of | 
the previous paragraph. 

2. Some nouns in 7p, gen. -epo¢, drop the ¢ in the geni- 
tive and dative singular, and also in the dative plural, and 
then, in the latter case, imsert after p the more sonorous @; 
as, TaThp, “a father,” gen. tatp-6¢ (from trarép-oc), dat. | 
narpi (from trarép-t), &c., dat. pl. matpdot. So, also, pe | 
Tp, yaorThp, Svyatnp, Anunrnp. 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 
1. Nouns in 7¢ undergo contraction in every case, except | 
in the nominative and vocative singular, and satiny, plural. 


Thus : 
7 Tplnpns, “ the trireme.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 

N.7 Tplnp-n¢, N.ra tpinp-ee, -n, |N. al rpinp-eec, -ecc, | 
G. tii¢ TpiNp-c0¢, -ovc, | G. taiv Tpinp-éowy, -ovv,| G. THY TpLAp-Ewv, -wy, || 
D. rH «Tpinp-ei, -et, | D. raiv tpinp-éowy, -ouv,| D. tai¢ rpiqp-eot, | 
A. tiv Tpijp-ea, -n, |A.T& Tpiyp-ee, -7, | A. Tag Tpinp-eac, ~er¢, |} 
V. TPLAP-EC. V. tpinp-ee, -n. \V. TPLNP-EEC, -ELC. 
2. Like tprfjpye¢ are also declined the proper names end- 
ing in KAenc; as, ‘HpaxdAéne, contracted ‘HpakAne ; Seuo-| 
ToKARC, MepixaAne, &c. In the dative they have a double| 
contraction. ‘Thus: 
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0 ‘Hpakdéne, “ Hercules.” 


N.d ‘Hpakd-éne, -ije, 
G. rot ‘Hpakd-éoc, -ovc, 
D. 76 ‘Hpakd-éei, -ée1, -el, 
A. Tov ‘Hpaka-éa, -7, 
XN ‘Hpdkd-eeg, -e1¢. 
3. Nouns in oc are neuter, and make the nominative, ac- 
cusative, and vocative plural in ea, contracted 7, and the 


genitive in éwy, contracted wv. Thus: 


TO TELYyoc, “ the wall.” 


| Singular. ; Duai. Plural. 

| N. 76 Telx-0¢, N.to@ veiy-ee, -7, |N.tad Tety-ca, -7, 
~G. tod Tely-£0¢, -ove, | G. roiv tery-éolr, -owv, | G. rdv TeLy-éwy, -oV, 
D.76 teiy-ei, -ex, | D. roiv rery-éouv, -orv, | D. toi¢ Teiy-eor, 

A. 70 7Teix-o¢, A.T@ Téixy-c&, -q, |A.7Ta TEély-Ea, -7, 
V TELY-0¢. ¥: Tely-£&, -y. |V. TELY-EQ, -. 


4. Nouns in @ and w¢ have three contractions, namely, 
, oo¢ cf the genitive singular into ove, of of the dative into 
‘ol, and oa of the accusative into ®. ‘Their dual and plural 
have no contractions, but are declined throughout like the 
corresponding parts of Adyoc. Few of them, indeed, from 
their signification, admit, strictly speaking, of a dual or 
plural. Thus: 


| 7 NX, “ the echo.” 

| Singular. Daal. Piurat. 
N.g X-O, N.ta 7yx-0, {N. ai 7y-0i, 

G. Tic 7x-606, -0UC,; G. Taiv nx-olv, G. tév AX- OY, 

1D. Th 7x-0h, -ol, D. Taiv axe olv, D. Talc 7x-0lc, 

A. tq 7x-04, -02, A. Ta BH-@, A. ra¢ 7X-006, 

V 7x-00. :'f 7X-O. yy. 7x-0l. 

; Z 

9 atdac, “the modesty.” 

Singular. Dual.. Plural. 
| N.7 aid-dc, N. ra aid-6, N. ai aiid-ot, 

| G. tig cid-60¢, -ov¢, | G. traiv.aid-oiv, | G. rév aid-dy, 

_D. 77 aid-oi,  -0i, D. raiv aid-oiv, D. raic aid-oic, 

' A. t7v aid-6a, -6, A. ta aid-6, A. ra¢ aid-ovc, 
¥. aid-oi. Vy. aid-@, y. aid-oi. 
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5. Nouns in c¢ and ¢ have three contractions, namely, et 
of the dative into «, ee¢ of the nominative and vocative 
plural into ev¢, and ea¢ of the accusative plural into él¢. 
Those in c¢ have also in the genitive singular, and the gen- 
itive and dative dual, the Attic terminations ewe and EWY, 
instead of coc and cov. Thus: 


n TOALE, “the city.” 


Singular. Dial... Plural. 
N.7 6A-tc, N. ta oéd-ee, [N. ai m0dA-ee¢, -E0c, 
G. TI¢ TO6A-euc, G. Taiv mOA-Ewr, G. Tév TOA-éwr, - 
D. rH =m6A-ei, -e1, D. raiv r6A-ewr, D. rai¢ 76A-e01, 
A. thy 76A-tv, A.T& mO0A-ée, A. Ta¢ mOA-eac, -etc, 
Vv TOA-t. V TOArE€. V. TOA-E€€C, -ElCs 


TO oivytt, “ the mustard.” 
Singular. 7 Dual. Plural. 


N. 76 oivyr-t, N. 7 ow7r-ee, N.ta ow7rn-ea, 
G. Tod ov7T-eoc, G. Toiv ownr-éotr, G. Tov OLVvAT~EWY, 
D. 76 ow/7r-ei, -et, D. roiv ownr-éow, D. Toig OWHT-EOL, 
A. TO civyT-t,: A.TO olvyT-€e, A. Ta OLvhT-€d, 
¥; OivyT-t. Vv OLVAT-EE. V. OLVHT-Ea. 


6. Nouns in ve, gen. voc, have two contractions, name- i 
ly, vec of the nominative. and vocative plural into v¢, and 
vac of the accusative plural into ve. ‘Thus: 


6 ivOvc, “ the fish.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural, 
N. 6 iy6-ve, N.7o ix6-ve, | N. of iy6-dec, -ve, 
G. roi iy6-voe, G. toiv iy6-dolv, G. tév ix0-bur, 
D. 76 ix6-vi, D. roiv ix6-bowv, D. ToiG ix0-do1, 
A. tov ix6-br, A. TO ix6-ve, | A. Tove ty6-tac, “UC, 
V. ix6-0. V. ix0-ve. V. ixO-vec, -v¢. 


7. Nouns in eve, and those in v¢ which make, like them, » 
the genitive in ewe, have four contractions, namely, et of | 
the dative singular into ev, ‘cé of the dual into n, €&6 of the © 
nominative and vocative plural into evc, and €a¢ of the ac- | 
cusative plural into ecc. But in the last case the uncon- 
tracted eac is the more usual form. Thus: | 
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6 Baotrede, “ the king.” 


La 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 Bacrd-cvc, |N. 7 Baord-ée, -7,| N. 0 
G. rot Bacti-éue, G. toiv BaotA-éow, G. 76 
D.7ré Bactd-ci, -eit, | D. roiv Baotd-éorr, D. ro i¢ Bactd-ebor, 
A. tov Gacls-éa, A. TQ Pacir-ée, -7,| A. Tove Bacth-Eac, -elc, 
=. Bacia-ed. ¥: Bacid-ée,  -7.\ V. Baoir-éec, -el¢. 


e 


of Pacrr-éec, -éic, 
jv BactA-éwr, 


&. Neuters in v make the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative plural in ea, contracted into 7. ‘They also con- 
tract ef into et, and ee into 7. ‘Thus: 


TO ado7v, “ the city.” 


Singular. ae Plural. 
N.7td0 dov-v, N.7o dort-ee, -7, | N. ta dor-ea, -n, 
G. Toi dor-£0¢, G. Toiv dor-Eéolr, G. tév dort-éwr, 
D.7e@ dor-ti, “El, D. toiv dor-éotv, D. roic¢ dor-ect, 
A. 70 dor-v, A. 70 Gor-e&, -7, | A.Tad GorT-ea, -7, 
V. aOT-v. ¥: Gor-ce, -7. | V. GOT-Ea, -7. 


9. Neuters in a¢ pure and pac reject t by syncope in 
the Ionic dialect, and are also farther contracted by crasis 
in the Attic, In every case except the nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative singular, and the dative plural. Thus: 


TO Kpéac, “ the flesh.” 


Singular. 
N. 70 xpé-ac. 
G. tod Kpé-aroc, by oe Kpé-aoe, by crasis Kpé-w¢. 
D. 76 Kpé-ati, . . Kpé-@i, . . . kpé-@. 
A. 70 Kkpé-ac. 
V. Kpe-ac, 

Dual. 
Pewee AMAGTE, . es epee, 5... pend. 
G. toiv kpe-drow, . . . Kpe-dolv, . . Kpe-Ov. 
D. totv kpe-drow, . . . Kpe-dolv, . .. Kpe-Ov. 
ria: MPF-Ote, 5: APE-OE, . |. | pee. 
Vv. Kpé-aTeé, ° rr . . Kpé-de, r « + Kpé-a. 


Plural. 


.7a Kpt-aTa, . . . Kpé-aa, . , . Kpé-a. 
. TOV KPE-GTWY, .« . . KPE-€WY,. . . Kpe-OY. 
. TOG Kpé-act. 7 
[cya epe-are, ~. .-°s > Mpe-a@a, 2. Ree. 
Kpé-aTa, . . kpé-aad, . . » Kkpé-a. 


D2 


<P 0A 
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TO Képac, “ the horn.” 


Singular. 
N. rd Kép-ac. 
G. tov Kép-arog, by syncope Kép-aoc, by crasis Kép-we. 
D. 7 Kép-Tly.. 2 se MEPL, 2 Beg 
A. T0 Kép-ac. 
Vy. Kép-ag. 


Dual. 


N. TO Kép-@Te,... wns) epee, 6 DS ee 
G. Toiv kep-dtowv, . . . Kép-dolvy, . . KEp-OY. 
D. toiv kep-dtow, . . . Képedow, . «. Kep-Ov. 
A. TO Kép-re,. oF | KEPR-OE, c.g 
¥ Kép-are,.. 0 |.) s) Kepn@e,” 


Plural. | 
N. ta Kép-ata,. a. KEp-ad, Ss eae 
G. TOY Kép-aTwY, » . « KEP-GWY, . . KEP-OV. . 
D. roi¢ Kép-act. 
A. T€ KEP OTE, ) Ss =6KEPH-G, ‘ss > 
V KEp-aTa,  ".). ‘Kép-a0,".” « —. epee 
10. Some words in 7, genitive -epoc, throw away the ¢ 
before p in the genitive and dative, and so exhibit a double 
form. After the letter v, when it is brought into collision 
with p in such forms, a 0 is added m order to soften the 
sound. The noun zraT#p is an instance of the first mode 
of declining, the noun av7p of the second. Thus: 


6 Tati, * the father.” 


Singular. Dual. . Plural. 
N.6 war-70, N.7® sar-épe, N. of sar-épec, 
G. tot mart-époc, -poc, | G. Toiv mar-épory, G. rGv tat-épwr, -pav,, 
D. 76 mar-ép, -pi, | D. toiv rart-épowy, D. roi¢ mat-pact, 
A. Tov Tat-épa, | A. To mar-épe, A. Tovg mat-épac, 
ws TATED. V. Tat-épe. V. TAT-EPEC. 





1. In the same way are declined prnp, “a mother,” and yaornp, “a 
stomach,” except that yaorjp makes in the dative plural yaorfpot, which 
appears to have been also the old form of warp and yytyp. It must 
be remembered, moreover, that matnp, unTnp, and yaornp make the ac- 
cusative singular without contraction. This is done in the case of u7- 
Tnp, to prevent its being confounded with uytpa, -ac, ‘a womb ;” in the 
case of aT, to prevent its being confounded with mdrpa, -ag¢, ‘a pa- 
ternal land ;” and in yaor7p, to prevent similar confusion with ydotpa, 
-ag, ‘‘ the bottom of a vessel.” 
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0 avip, “the man.” 

ie hone Dual. Plural. 
N. 6 av-7p, IN. To av-épe, -Jpe, IN. ot av-épec, -dpec, 
G. Tot av-Ep0c, -dpo¢, |G. Toiv av-Epoly; -dpoiv, G. TGY av-épwr, -Opwr, - 
D. 76 adv-éo1, -dpi, |D. roiv av-éporv, -dpoiv, D. roi¢ av-dpaou, 


A. rév av-épa, -dpa, |A.7a av-gpe, -dpe, |A. Tove av-épac, -dpac, 


ie 


Gv-ep. IV. av-épe, -dpe. IV. av-épec, -Opec. 


11. Some nouns are contracted by either droppig a 
vowel, or blending two vowels into one, and this contrac- 


tion takes place in every case. ‘Thus: 


TO Eap, contr. 7p, — 0 KEvEewY, contr. KEVWY, 
“the spring.” “ the belly.” 
Singular. Singular. 
N. 76 gap, aS | N. 6 Kevedv, Kevar, 
G. tod Eap-0¢, Np0C, G. Tod KEeve-Ovoc, KEVv-Gvoe, 
D. 76 éap-1, pr, &e. D. 76 Keve-Ovt, xev-dvi, &e. 


ANOMALOUS FORMS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. That is called anomalous which is inconsistent with 
the prescribed laws of formation; as, for example, when 
xaptc, though formed from a root apts, makes yapiTo¢ in 
the genitive, not ydpidoc. 

2. The greater part of the actual deviations from regular 
declension consist in the interchange of forms. In the 
more ancient language, it often happened that a word had 
two or more terminations and modes of inflection, with only 
one and the same signification. Only one of these forms 
was, for the most part, retained as the language became im- 
proved. The other was merely employed, now and then, 
when a more sonorous term was needed, especially in po- 
etry. ‘Thus, Anuntnp, more seldom, Anpnt pa, - Ceres ;” 
OdKpvoy, older form daKpv, -voc, “a tear.’ 

3. Sometimes the two forms remained more or less in 
common use by the side of each other ; as, vidc, “a son,” 
genitive viov ; and also viéoc, from a nominative of the third 
declension in eve. 

4. Sometimes both forms originate from the same nom- 
Inative, in which case the word is called a Heteroclite. 
Thus, Oidiovc, genitive Oidizodoc, and Oidérov. 

5. When, however, one of the forms can be traced to an 
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obsolete or unusual nominative, it is called Metaplasm ; as, 
dévdpov, gen. -ov; dative plural dévdpote, and also dévdpec- 
tv, from a nominative 7d déVvOpoc. 

6. Most of the common and poetical anomalies that oc- 
cur in declension consist of heteroclites and metaplasms. 

7. ‘To the heteroclites belong certain words that are in- 
flected after both the first and third declensions. . Some of 
these carry this double mode of inflexion throughout; as, 
poKne, “a mushroom,” genitive wvKov and pvKyTos, &c. 
This is particularly the case with proper names in 7¢ ; as, 
Aapne¢, genitive Adpov and Adpytoc. Others have it only 
in part; as, Lwxparyec, accusative Lwxparn and Ywxparyyv. 

8. Nouns in we sometimes make the genitive m w and 
woc. Thus, Mivwe, gen. Mivw and Mivwoc¢; rarpwe, “ a 
paternal uncle,” gen. TadTpw and TaTpwoc. 

9. Nouns in w¢, genitive wtoc, sometimes drop the 7; 
as, idpwe, “ sweat,” which has not only idp@te and tdpora 
in the dative and accusative, but also T@ ldp@ and Tov idpa, 
the latter being Attic forms. 

10. Nouns in we and wy have sometimes the anomaly 
still more apparent, since it shows itself even in the nom- 
inative. Thus, 0 7aw¢, gen. Taw, ‘ the peacock,” and 6 Ta- 
@V, genitive Tawvoc. So, also, 7 dAwe, gen. dAw, “ the 
threshing -floor,” and Bdwe, gen. ‘Ghwoe. 

11. The declension of vavc, a ship, is as follows: 


7 vave, “the ship.” 


Attic. Epic and Ionic. Doric. 
Sing. N. vaic, Sing. N. vaic, Sing. N. vac, 
G. veo, G. vndc¢ and ved, G. vac, 
D. vai, D. vii, | D. vai, 
A. vaiv, A. via and véa, A. vai and vay, 
V. vaie. V. vaic. V. vac. 
Dual. N. vije, Dual. N.vije, Dual. N. vie, 
G. veoiv, G. veoiv, G. vaoiv, 
D veoiv, D. veoiv, D. vaoiv, 
A vige, A. viaje, + A. vie, 
V. vie. V. vize. V. véies» 
Fl. N. vizec, Pl. N. vijec and véec, Pl. WN. vGec, 
G. vedy, G. vedv, G. vaéy, 
D. vavoi D. vnvoi and véeoot, D. vavoi, 
#: vaie, A. vijag and véac, A. vdac, 


vapec. V. wjec. V. vaec. 








DEFECTIVE NOUNS. — * hb 


12. The noun Govc, “ an ox,” makes Bod¢ im the geni- 
tive, Govy in the accusative, and in the plural, nom. Boec, 
contracted Bovc, dative Bovoi, accusative Goac, contr. Bove. 

13. The declension of Zeve is also peculiar. ‘Thus, 


N. Zevc, 

G. Znvoéc¢ and Acoc, 
D. Zvi and Aci, 
A. Ziva and Aia, 
V. Zed. 


34. Under the head of anomalies in declension may be 
ranked the very peculiar paragogic ending in @cy or @u. 
This is of very common occurrence in epic poetry, and is 
used instead of the ordinary dative or genitive singular. 
The rules that control it are as follows: 1. In the first de- 


. clension, nouns in 7 throw away the o of the genitive; as 


from evv7j¢ is formed evvjgdiy. The dative, however, ap- 
pends guy or gt at once; as, evvy, evvgdiv. 2. If the noun 
end in o¢ or ov, the o alone remains before gzv or di, while 
in those in o¢, which make the genitive in éoc, contr. ove, 
the form e¢ (or eve), the Ionic contraction from ¢o¢ enters. 
Thus we have from otpatov the form orpatrogiy; from 
épéboc, gen. épébeoc, contr. -ov¢, the form épébevodiy ; from 
oT7Goc, gen. oT7Geoc, contr. or7Pove, the form oT7Veoduy. 


DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 


1. Defective nouns are such as cannot, from their very 
nature, occur in more than one number. Thus, of érn- 
cia, “the etestan winds ;” tad Atovvo.a, “ the festival of 
Bacchus.” 

2. Some again are only employed in the nominative and 
accusative ; as, the neuters, ovap, “a dream;” trap, “a 
vision ;” déuac, “ a body.” 

3. Others are only used in the nominative; as, 6deAoc, 
“ advantage ;” 760¢, “ benefit.” Or in the vocative; as, 
tav, “O thou.” 

4. Many from having been nouns have become adverbs 
in consequence of their being employed im only one partic- 
ular case; as, émixAny, “ by name.” 
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INDECLINABLE NOUNS. 
1. Under this are ranked most of the cardinal numbers ; 
as, TevTe, “ five ;” &, “sias” entra, “ seven,” &e. 
2. The names of the letters ; as, dAda, Bjta, &c. 
3. The neuter participle To ypewy, from the impersonal 


XPM. 
4. The noun véu¢, when it occurs in the formula Depeg 


éorti. 


DIALECTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. The Afolians said 7réAvtrov for toAvrrovy, the accusa- 
tive of toAtrrove. They also employed yéAov for yéAwra, 
te accusative of yéAwc, and jpwy for jpwe. 

The Aolians said Latdac, Antwc, m the nominative, 
el: of Sa7oo, ANnTo. 

3. The /®olians frequently employ the termination eve 
instead of 7¢; as, “Apeve for "Apne, and form the oblique 
cases as follows: gen. “Apevoc , dat. “Apeve ; acc. “Apeva. 
The nominative in ev¢ sometimes occurs also in Doric ; an; 
Evpndevc, Theocrit. 5, 134. 

4. The Aolians and Dorians use in the genitive singular 
the termination ev¢ instead of coc ; as, Pdyubeve for Ydubeoc. 
So, also, eve for ewe ; as, "AyAdeve for ’"AytAdAéwe. 

5. The Aolians say Xwxparov in the genitive instead of 
LwKpatove ; and in the vocative Xwxpate. Hence Pericle 
in Cicero, Off. 1. 40. 8. 

6. The Dorians said, in the genitive plural, aiyay for ai- 
yov ; Onpay for npwy ; and, in the nominative, Tlocedav 
ee Ilocedov. | 

. The Dorians said roiway for troru7jy, and so through- 
ee So, also, @paoi for pent, the dative plural of dpjv. 

8. The Dorians used Kpn¢ for kpéac ; and dpnré for dpé- 
“ the dative of dpéap. 

. In such forms as Bove, gen. Bodc, the Dorians change 
ov in all the cases into w; as, nominative Bac, Theocrit. 
8..77.; acc. pl. Tac Bac ; dative pl. Bwoiv, &e. 

10. The Dorians often employ the termination 7¢ in the 
nominative for ev¢. ‘Thus they say, Opdn¢ for "Opdedve ; 
diane for Pidevc, Ke. 

11. The Doric vocative of nouns in eve is — In 73 
as, Tvd7. 
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12. In the Ionic dialect, the genitive plural ends in éwy ; 
BS, GVOPEWY, YELPEWY, LIVEWY. 

13. Nouns in tc, gen. tdo¢, lose in Ionic the 0, and those 
in ac, gen. atoc, the +. Thus, ’Ooiptoc for ’Ooiprdoc ; 
Oére for Oétidt ; yHpaoc for ynpatogc ; Képaoc for KépaToc. 

14. The lonians do not contract the cases of contracti- 
ble nouns ; as, évidpvec, not évidpuvc. So, also, they say 
ddpvac, éteoc, ‘Hpakdrénc, &c. 

15. The Ionians decline nouns in eve with 7 not con- 
tractible ; as, GaotAnoc, Toxjwy, &c. 

16. Nouns in ce are declined by the Ionians with ¢ con- 
tractible ; as, 7OAtc¢, gen. TOALO¢ ; Odic, gen. Odtoc. 

17. The Ionians are fond of the termination eo im the 
dative plural; as, yelpeot, KvVEot, dvaKTeol, Kc. 


XXI. PATRONYMIC NOUNS. 


1. Patronymics are nouns which designate a son or a 
daughter. ‘They are derived from the proper name of the 
father, sometimes also from that of the mother. 

2. The Mascurine Patronymics are of two classes. 
The first class end in either idnc, a0nc, or eadnc, and form 
the genitive in ov. The second end in tw, a make the 
genitive in wvoc, rarely ovoc. 

3. Patronymics i 7d7¢ and cwy are formed from nouns 
in o¢ of the second declension. Thus, from Kpdvoc, “© Sat- 
urn,” come the patronymics Kpovidn¢ and Kpoviwy, both 
meaning ‘‘ the son of Saturn,” i. e.,Jupiter. So from K6- 
dpoc we have Kodpidn¢e; from Tévtadoc, Cie aaa : 
from Aiakoc, Aiaxidne. 

4. Patronymics in cady¢ are formed from nouns in 20¢; 
as, from “HAsoc comes ‘Hirddn¢ ; from ’AokAAmoc, ’Aa- 
kAnniaone ; from Aaéptioc, Aaeptiddne. 

5. Patronymics in ddyj¢ come from nouns in 7c and ac of 
the first declension. Thus, from ‘Immétnce comes ‘Irmord-— 
Onc; from ’AAevac, ’AXevadne. 

6. In nouns of the third declension the genitive serves 
as the basis of derivation. If the penult of the genitive be 
short, the patronymic from o¢ is formed in édy¢; as, from 
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"Ayapéuvoyv, gen. -ovoc, comes “Ayayeuvovidyc ; from O€o- 
TWP, gen. -opoc, Oeotopidyn¢ ; from AynTe, gen. -oo¢, AnTol- 
onc, &c. But if the penult of the genitive be long, the 
patronymic ends in sddy¢ ; as, from TeAayor, gen. -@voc, 
comes Tedauwriddng ; from ’Awditpbwy, gen. -wvoc, ie 
DLTPVWVLGONS. 

7. Nouns in eve, which in Ionic have the genitive in 706, 
give rise to the patrymonic form ylddyn¢. ‘Thus, from II7- - 
Asv¢, gen. -jo¢, comes ILnAniadnc; from Iepoetc, gen. 
-noc, Ieponiddnc. But since these have also the termina- 
tion ewe in the genitive, which continued to be the prevail- 
ing one in the Attic and common dialects, hence arose, from 
Ilepoeve, gen. Ilepoéwe, the patronymic form Ilepoeidne ; 
from ’Atpevc, gen. “Atpéwe, the form ’Atpesidne. | 

8. The Fremate Patronymics have four terminations, 
namely, either tdc¢, t¢, ivn, or tov. Thus, from Bproste¢ 
comes Bptoni¢; from "“AtAac, ’AtAavtic; from “Adpyoros, 
"Adpnotivy ; from ’Axpiotoc, ’Akptovwvn. It is to be re- 
marked, that the termination v7 arises when the primitive 
has a consonant before its own termination, and the termi- 
nation 4wv7 when the primitive has Da its ending the 
vowel ¢ or v. 


XXIT. ADJECTIVES. 


1. The declensions of adjectives are three. 

2. The first declension of adjectives has three termina- 
tions ; the second, two; the third, one. | 

3. Adjectives of three terminations are the most numer- 
ous, and have the feminine always in 7, exeept when pre- 
ceded by a vowel or the letter p, in which cases it ends in 


- a. Thus: 


dethoc, detAn, detaddv, “ cowardly ;” 
KadAoc, Karn, Kadov, “handsome ;” 
codéc, cody, sopov, “wise.” 
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But, 
gidtoc, gidia, pidtov, “ friendly ;” 
aylo¢, ayia, aytov, * holy;” 
tspoc, lepd, tepdv, sacred.” 







4. The masculine termination in o¢ and the neuter in ov 
are inflected after the second declension of nouns. ‘The 
feminine termination in 7 or a@ is inflected after the first de- 
clension of nouns. 

5. Adjectives in oo¢, however, have the feminine in 77; 
as, dydoo¢, dyd0n; VBodc, Yon. But, when p precedes, 
these have also a; as, a0pooc, adpoa. 


1. ADJECTIVES OF THREE TERMINATIONS. 


1. Termination in oc. 
oodoc, * wise.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. cog-6¢, -7, -6v, . 000-0, -d, -0, | N. cod-oi, -ai, -d, 
G. c0g-00, -7¢, -00, . 606-01, -aiv, -oiv, | G. ood-dy, -Ov, -dr, 
D. c09-6, -7, -6, . 609-0iv, -aiv, -oiv, | D. c0g-oic, -aic, -oic, 
A. c0g-6v -7, -6v, c0g-0, -d, -0, | A. cod-otc, -dc, -d, 
V. cog-é, -7, -6v. . 000-0, -G, -0. |v. G0g-0i, -ai, -d. 


<>vaZ 


iepoc, “ sacred.” 


Singular. | Dual. Plural. 

. tep-0i, -al, -G, 
. Lep-OV, -Ov, -OV, 
. Lep-0i¢, -ai¢, -oic, 
. Lep-ov¢, -dc, -d, 

. Lep-ol, -ai, -d. 


. Lep-@, -G, 0, 

. Lep-oiv, -aiv, -otv, 
iep-oiv, -aiv, -otv, 
Ep-@, -d, -0, 
Ep-O, -d, -O. 


N. iep-6¢, -d, -6v, N 
G. iep-ov, -dc, -6v, G 
D. iep-6, -d, -0, D. 
A. iep-6v, -dv, -07, A 
V. iep-é, -d, -6v. V 


<P O0QA 


2. Termination in coc. 


Adjectives in €0¢ are contracted throughout. Jn the fem- 
inine, ea is contracted into a when a vowel or the letter p 
precedes the termination o¢; but otherwise it is contracted 
into 7. In the neuter plural, however, ea is always con- 


tracted into a, whatever letter may precede o¢. Thus: 
E 
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xvpvoeoc, contr. ypvaoue, “ golden.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. ypto-e0c, -éa, -éov, N. xpvo-éw, -éd, 
ove, My ovy, 6, a, 
G. ypvo-éov, -éac, -éov, G. ypvo-éow, = -éa, 
Ov, NG, ov, Lv, aiv, 
D. ypvo-é@, -éa, = -E, D. ypvo-éowv, = -éav, 
oO, 7, Q, oiv, aiv, 
A. ypto-eov, -éav, -éor, A. xpvo-éo, -éa, 
ovr, GV,  ovy, Q, a, 
V.ypto-es, -éa, -éov, V. xpvo-éw, -éd, 
7, ov. 0, a, 
Plural. 
N. ypvo-e0t, -éal, -E0, 
ol, ai, a, 
G. ypvo-Ewv, = -Ewv, ~— EW, 
OV, QV, - OV, 
D. ypve-éoic, — -éalc, ~ —--E 0, 
ol¢, atc, oi¢, 
A. xpvo-éovc, — -éae, -E0, 
_ ous, as, a, 
V. xpto-eot, -EaL, -E0, 
oi, ai, a. 


3. Termination in ooc. 


1. Adjectives in 6o¢ are contracted throughout like those | 
in coc. In the feminine 67 is contracted into 7, and in the | 


neuter plural 6a into a. 


2. When the letter p precedes the termination, the fem- | 
inine is in 6a contracted @ But the adjective dOpooc, | 
“ crowded,” is not contracted in the feminine a@Opéa, to dis- | 


tinguish it from the adjective dOpove, “ noiseless,” which is | 


of two terminations. 


atAdoc, contr. atAovc, “ simple.” 


Singular. 

N. azA-6oc, -On, -60v, 
ovC, 5 ovY, 

G. drA-dov, -Onc, +600, 
ov, 16s ov; 

D. ari-6o, -On, -00), 
0, 7, O, 

A. dn/-éov, -OnV,  -000, 
ovr, 7V5 ovr, 

V. and-oe, -6n, -00V, 
ov, A OUD. 


Dual. 
N. dxA-dw, -0d, 
6, , 
G. arA-do.wv, = -dav, 
ov, air, 
D. drA-dow, -daty, 
oi, atv, 
A. d7A-60, -6a, 
é, a, 
V. drA-60, -6d, 
6, é, 
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Plural. 

N. ara-6ot, -0al, -6a, 
Ol, ai, a, 
G. dvA-6ov, -dwv, -dw?, 
Ov, Ov, Ov, 
D. drd-dowc, -datc,  -dot¢, 
og, atc, atc, 

A. dmd-dovce, _-dac, -0a, 
ove, ac, a, 

V. arA-dot, -0aL, -6a, 

ol, al, a 


4. Termination in ac. 

1. Adjectives in a¢ have ava in the feminine, and ay 
in the neuter; but participles in a¢ have the feminine in 
aca. ie, 

2. The adjective mac, “ all,” “ every,” is declined like a 
participle. 


péAac, * black.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. péA-ac, -awva, = -av, | N. pédA-ave, -aiva, -ave, 
G. péh-avoc, -alvng, -avos, G. peh-avowv, -aivay, -avoty, 
D. péd-avi, = -aivy, = -avt, D. ped-dvoww, -aivay, -avour, 
A. méd-ava, = -atvay, =-ay, A. péd-ave, -aiva, -ave, 
V. péd-ac, ealva, -av. V. péd-ave, -aiva, -ave. 
: Plural. 

N. péA-avec, -alvat, -ava, 

G. pel-dvwv, -aivdr, -avor, 

D. péd-act, -aivaic, -act, 

A. péh-avac, -aivac, -ava, 

V. péd-avec, -alval, -ava. 

4 ° 
tupac, “having struck.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. rip-ag, aca, -ay, N. Toyp-avre, -d0a, -arre, 
G. Tvp-avTo¢, -aon¢, -avTos, G. ruw-dyTolv, -doav, -dvTowv, 
D. ri-avtt, -doy, -avtt, D. Tup-avToly, -doaty, -AVTOW, 
A. Tiw-avTa, -aoav, -ay, A. TUp-ayTE, -d0a, -QvTe, 
Y. Tvp-ac, -aoa, -ay. V. riw-avte, -doa, -arTe. 
Plural. 

N. tip-avtTec, -aoal, -avTa, 

G. Tvp-dvTwv, -aodv, -dvTwr, 

D, Tinp-ast, -aoalc, -aol, 

A. Tuw-avTa¢g, -doac, -avTa, 

V. Tup-ayteg, -aoal, -avTa. 


Adjectives in etc make the feminine 
neuter in ev. 
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mac, “all,” “ every.” 


Singular. 

. TAC, Taoa, 
. TavToc, mdone, 
.Tavti, don, 
. WavTa, wdoar, 
Tae, Taoa, 


Dual. 
wav, N. mwavte, doa, 
TavToc, G. ravrow, Taoaly, 
Tart, D. wavtow, mréoay, 
Tay, A. wavTe, 7maoa, 
wav. V. mwavTe, maoa, 

Plural. 
N. wavrec, madoal, mdvta, 
G. TavTHWY, TACGY, TavTWr, 
D. rao, Téoalc, Taol, 
A. wavTa¢, mdoac, mavtTa, 
TATA. 


V. mwavtec, mdoat, 


5. Termination in etc. 


” *TaVTe, 


TAVTOLV, 
TAVTOLYy 
TAVTE, 
TAVTE. 


in eooa and the 


Participles in ece make the feminine in evoa. 


vapietc, ‘ comely.” 


-EVTE, 


-E00QLY, -EVTOLY, 
-E00aLY, -EVTOLY, 


“ETE, 


-EVTE. 


-EVTE, 


-Eloalv, -éVvTOLV, 
-eloal, -EVTOLY, 


Singular. Dual. 
. yapi-e¢, -eooa, -ev, N. yapi-evte, -éooa, 
. Xapi-EvToG, -E0ONG, -EVTOC, G. yapt-évroty, 
.Xapl-evtt, -éoon, -éeVTt, D. yapi-évrow, 
.Xapl-evTa, -Eooav, -Ev, A. yapi-evte, -éooa, 
. Xapl-et, 
or -£000, -Ev. V. yapi-evte, -éood, 
xapi-ev, 
Plural. 

N. yapi-evrTec, -e00al, -evTa, 

G. Aapl-EvTwV, -EDOOV, -EVTOYV, 

D. yapi-eot, -E00LC, -E0l, 

A. Napi-evtag, -Eooas, -EVvTa, 

V. yapi-evtec, -eooal, -evTa. 

7 
Tupbeic, struck.” 
Singular. Dual. 

. Tvb-eic, -eioa, -év, N. ru¢0-évre, —-eioa, 
. TuGb-EvToG, -Elonc, -évTos, G. Tvob-évrow, 
. TrpO-évTL, -elon, -EVTL, D. rv¢6-évrow, 
. Tu¢O-évTa, -eloay, -év, A. tud0-évre, -eioa, 
. TUGO-Ei¢, -clod, -Ev. V. tvg0-évTe, -€ioa, 


-EVTE, 
-évTE, 
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Plural. 
. TUdO-évTEG, -Esloal, -éVTa, 
. TUOO-EVTWY, -ELOO@V, -EVTWI, 
. TLOG-Eiol,  -Eloate, -Elot, 
. Tupb-Evrag, -eloac, -évTA, 
. TUPO-évteg, -sloal, -évTa. 


<PoaZd 


The termination vec, belonging to this head, is often 
contracted. ‘Thus, -7er¢, -jeooa, -nev, are contracted into 
-1¢, -700a, HY ; as, for example, 


N. TUp-7¢, TUL-NOOA, TLU-nY, 
G. Ti-nYTOG, Tin-jOONC, Tlu-nVTOC, d&c. 


6. Termination in nv. 


Adjectives in 7v have the feminine in ezva and the neu- 
ter in ev. Of these, however, we find only one form exist- 
ing in Greek, namely, tép7v, Téperva, Tépev. 


Tépny, ‘ tender.” 


Singular. _ Dual. 
N. rép-77, “ELVA, --ED, N. rép-eve, -elva, eve, 
G. tép-evoc, -eivnc, -evoc, G. rep-évolv, -eivaty, -évo, 
D. TEP-EVL, -ElVyy, EVE, D. TEp-Evoly, -elvaly, -EVOLY, 
A. Tép-eva, -Elvayv, -er, A. Tép-evé, -eiva, = -eve, 
V. rép-ev, “ELVA, EV. | V.rép-eve, -siva, -eve. 
Plural. 

N. rép-evec, -elval, -eva, 

G. tep-Evwv, -Elvdv, -Evwr, 

D. rép-ect,  --eivaic, -ect, 

A. tép-evac, -eivac, -eva, 

V. rép-evec, -Elval, -eva. 


7%. Termination in etc, contracted ove. 


Adjectives in og¢ are contracted throughout, and form 
the feminine in deca, contr. oveca, and the neuter in dev, 
contr. ov. 


E 2 
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pedtroetc, contracted peActovc, “ made of honey.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. pedit-dere,  -decoa, -dev, | |N. wedit-devte, -de0c0a, -derTe, 
ove, ovooa, ovr, ovvTe, ovdoa, ovdrTE, 
G. uedit-devtoc, -deconc, -devToc, |G. wedit-devTowy, -decoaly, -OevTOLY, 
obdvTo¢, ovconc, ovvToc, ovYTOLY, OvOCaLY, ODYTOLY, 
D. pedit-devtt, -decon, -devTt, |D. wedit-devrou, -decoaly, -OEVvTOLY; 
OvYTL, OvO0H, OUTIL, OUVTOLY, OVOOALY, OVYTOLY, 
A. medit-devta, -decoav, -dev, |A.pedit-devte, -deooa, -devTe, 
odvTa, ovocav, ovr, otyte, ovoca, ovvTe, 
V. pedit-oev, -0e00a, -0EV, V.pedit-devte, -O&00a, -OerTe, 
ovr, odooa, ovv. ovVvTe, OvCod, ovrTE. 
Plural. 
N. pedit-devtes, -deooal, -devTa, 
ovYTEC, Ovooal, ovrTA, 
G. pedit-devTwv, -dscowr, -dEvTWV, 
OUVYTWV, OVOOWY, OUYTWY; 
D. pehit-deot,  -deooatc, -dect, 
ovel, ovocalc, ovot, 
A. pehit-devtac, -0e0cas, -dEvTa, 
ovvTac, ovooac, ovrTa, 
V. medit-devtec, -deooalt, -devTa, 
ovvTEG, Ovocal,. ovrYTa. 


8. Termination in ove uncontracted. 


This form belongs to participles, and makes the feminine 
in ovoa and the neuter in ov. 


doves, “ having given. 


Singular. Dual. | 
N. dove, dovo-a, ddr, N. dévr-e, dovo-~a,  ddvt-e, 
G. dévt-oc, Jdoto-nc, dévt-oc, G. ddvt-o1v, dovo-awv, O6vT-oLv, 
D. dévr-t, dovo-n,  dovr-t, D. dévt-owv, dovc-av, ddvr-orp, 
A. dévr-a, doic-av, ddr, A. dévt-e, doto-a, dé6rr-e, 
V. dode, dovc-a, ddr. V. dév7-e, doto-a,  ddvr-e. 
Plural. 
N. dévr-ec, dotc-at, dévt-a, 
G. dovt-wv, dove-6v, dd6vtT-wr, 
D. dotc-1,  dovo-atc, dovo-t, 
A. ddvr-ac, dotc-ac, ddyrr-a, 
V. ddvt-e¢, doto-a1, ddvt-a. 
9. Termination in ve. 
1. Adjectives in v¢ make the feminine in e/a and the 
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‘neuter inv. They also contract el into et, and ge¢ and éac¢ 
into éic. | 


2. Participles in v¢ make the feminine in toa and the 


neuter in vv. 


q0ve, * sweet.” 


Singular. Dual. 
e 7 7 ? e / 4 
> its -elag, ~E0¢; G. 70-éorv, —_-EiaLy, 
. 0-EL -ELa EL , 
ore = ny D. 70-éorv, —-etarr, 
él, él, 
A. 70-0v, -elav, -, A. 70-é€, -cid, 
V. 76-0, cia, -%. V. 70-ée, -eid, 
Plural. 
N. 70-ée¢,  -eiat, ~—--é a, 
G. 70-Ewr, -elOv, = -Ew, 
D. 90-é01,  “-sidtc, -éot, 
As 7 ? 7 
: A. 70-éac, -eiacg, ~-éa, 
ELC, 
V.70-éec, -ésial, a. 
ELC, 
ef 66 e e e $9 
Sevyvue, ‘joining. 
Singular. «  Duai. 
N. cevyy-tc, -doa, “vv, | ane Cevyv-tyre, -00a, 
G. Cevyv-tvroc, -vonc, -vvTos, G. Cevyv-bvrov, -tdoay, 
D. Cevyv-tv71, -von, -vvTt, D. Cevyv-bvrow, -doatr, 
A. Cevyv-tvta, -toav, -vv, A. Cevyv-tvtTe, -toa, 
V. Cevyv-te, -toa,  -bv. ( V. Gevyv-trte, -toa, 
Plural. 
N. evyv-tvrec, -voa, -bvra, 
7 _~ 4 
G. Cevyv-vytwr, -vodv, -bvTW?r, 
D. Cevyv-dor, -toaic, -tCt, 
A. Gevyv-tvtac, -voac, -vvTa, 
V. Cevyv-tvtec, -toal, -bvra. 


10. Termination in wv. 


-E8, 
-E0LV; 


, 
-E0LV; 


-&€, 
~€8, 


-vUTE, 
-UVTOLY, 
-VVTOLY; 
-UVTE; 
-UVTE. 


The termination in wy makes ovoa in the feminine and 


ov in the neuter. 


There are but two adjectives of this ter- 


mination, namely, éx@v, with its compound déxwy, con- 
tracted by the Attics into dxwy. All the other forms in wv 


are participles, 
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EKWY, * willing.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. &k-ov, -odoa, -67, N. éx-6vte, -otoa, -ovTe, 
G. éx-OvTo¢, -otvon¢, -6vTor, G. éx-dvTolv, -ovoav, -dvToLy,; 
D. éx-dvti, -oto7n, -dvTL, D. éx-dvTowv, -otcaty, -dvToLv, 
A. éx-Ovta, -odcav, -6v,; A. ék-6vTe, -ovoa, -dvTe, 
V. éx-dv, -o0oa, -dv. V. éx-dvtTe, -ovoa, -OrTE. 
Plural. 

N. éx-évteg, -otoa, -d6vTa,’ 

G. ék-6vTwWY, -ovodV, -dvTWwY, 

D. éx-oto1, — -odcarc, -ovot, 

A. éx-dvTa¢, -ovoac, -dvTa, 

V. éx-6vTec, -otoa, -dvTa. 

, ap ko a 
TUTTOY, * striking. 
Singular. Dual. 
N. rimr-wrv, -ovoa, -or, N. TOTT-OVTE, -ovoa, 70vTe, 
G. rimt-ovToc, -ovonc, -ovTor, G. TUNT-OVTOLY, -ovoaly, -OVTOL, 
D. rirt-ovtt, -oton, -ovT, D. TUTT-OVTOLY, -ovoaly, -OVTOW, 
A. Tint-ovTa, -ovoar, -or, A. tint-ovTe, -otoa, -orTe, 
V. T0RT-wr, -ovoa, -ov. V. timt-ovTe, -ovVCd, .-ovTE. 
Plural. 

N. rimt-ovrec, -ovoal, -ovra, 

G. tunt-6vTwrv, -ovody, -dvTwY, 

DB, TORT=OUOL, -ov0alC, -OUOL, 

A. TOTT-OVTAL, -ovoac, -ovrTa, 

V. rint-ovTeg, -ovoat, -ovra. 


Some participles in Gy, contracted from déwyv, make the 
feminine in @oa and the neuter in wy. Thus: 


TYyawy, contracted Tiwary, “ honouring.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. Ti-dwv,  ~-dovoa, -dor, N. tiu-dovTe, -dovoa, -dorte, 
Ov, Goa, . Or, OVTE, 6oa, OvTE, 
G. tiu-dovtoc, -dovonc, -dovtoc, |G. Tuys-dovroly, -dovoaty, -dovTo.y, 
OVTOL, Gone,  G@vroe, QVTOLY, Woal, GYVYTOLY, 
D. tiy-dovtt, -dovoy, -dovtt, |D. ri-dovtow, -dovoay, -dovto.y, 
OVTL, ON, OVTL, OvTow,  Goav, GvTOLV, 
A. Ti-dovta, -dovoay, -dov, A. Ti-dovte, -dovoa, -dorTe, 
Q@VTa, @oav, a, GUTE, oa, QOVTE, 
V. Tip-dov, -govea, -dov, V. Tyl-dovte, -dovoa, -dovTeE, 
Ov, God, av. Q@VTE, G00, Gyre. 
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Plural. 
N. riu-dovTes, -dovoat, -dovrTa, 
QUTEC, Qoal, OVTG, 
G. Ti-dovTwv, -aovowrv, -advTwr, 
OVTWY, WOOV, OVYTHY, 
D. ty-dover,  -dovoatc, -dovet, f 
GOL, care, O6L, 
A. Tyu-dovtag, -dovoac, -dovrTa, 
QVTaC, Ooac, OVTQ, 
V. Tiyu-dovtec, -dovoa, -dovra, 
Ovrec, "Coat, ~ OYTa. 


= 


11. Termination in we. 


This termination also belongs to participles. The fem- 
inine is in via and the neuter in 6c. 


teTvgwe, “having struck.” 


Singular. Dual. 


N. retvd-dc, -via, -6¢, _N. rerug-6re, -via, -6re, 

G. reTvd-6T0¢, -viac, -dTOC, G. tetug-dToLv, -vialy, -6ToLV, 

D. rervg-671, -via, -67t, D. rervd-drowv, -viaty, -dToLv, 

A. Tetug-67a, -viav, -6¢, A. tervg-6Te, -via, -dTEe, 

V. reTvgd-O¢, -via, -0¢. V. retvug-6Te, -via, -6dTEe. 
Plural. 


N. rervd-dte¢, -viat, -érTa, 
G. TeTvd-dTwWY, -vidY, -dTWY, 
D. retvd-601,  -viatg, -dat, 
A. TeTvug-6Ta¢, -viac, -6Ta, 
V. reTvg-6TE¢, -viat, -6Ta. 


The syncopated forms of the perfect participle active, 
however, make the feminine in oa and the neuter in we. 


Thus: 


éoTac, “ having stood.” P 


Singular. Dual. 


OT-OTE, - -W0a, -OTE, 
OT-OTOLY, -OOaLY, -OTOLY, 


N. éor-0¢, -oa, -d¢, é 
e 
& 
EOT-OTOLY, -OOULY, -OTOLY, 
o 
é 


G. éor-GT0¢, -@on¢, -OTOC, 
D. éoT-GTt, -G0n, -O71, 
A. éoT-GTa, -Goav, -c, 
VY. éor-0¢, -Goa, -0¢. 


. €0T-0TE, -OO0, -OTE, 
OT-WTE, -WOd, -OTE. 


<>puaz 
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Plural. 
N. é07-Grec, -Goal, -6ra, 
G. EoT-OTAV, -wWOOY, -OTWY, 
D. éoT-Go1,  -Goalc, -dot, 
A. éoT-OTac, -Ooac, -GTa, 
V. éoT-Gre¢, -Goalt, -Ora. 


2. ADJECTIVES OF TWO TERMINATIONS. 
1. Termination in oc. 


Evdogoc, ‘ glorious.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. Zvdo&-oc, -oc, -ov, | N. évdd&-w, -w, -w, |N. évdok-o1, -o1, -a, 
G. évd6&-ov, -ov, -ov, . €V00§-olv, -oLv, -olv,| G. évddE-wy, -wv, -wv, 
D. évd6&-w, -@, -®, . &vdo0g-our, -ov, -owv,| D. évd6&-ot¢, -o1c, -oL¢, 
A. ivdog-ov, -ov, -ov,| A. évdog-w, -a, -w, | A. &vd6é-ovc, -ovg, -a, 
V. vdok-c, -e, -ov.| V. &vdog-w, -w, -0. | V. évdog-o1, -01, -a. 


sPOQa 


2. Termination in ac. 


aeivac, “ perpetual.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. deiv-ac, -ae, -av, N. déiveavte, -avtTe, -avTe, 
G. deiv-avTog, -avTo¢, -avTor, G. delv-dvTouv, -dvTOLY, -avToLy, 
D. Geiv-avtt, -avTt, -avTt, D. detv-dyrowv, -dvtotv, -dvtow, 
A. Geéiv-avTa, -avTa, -av, A. deiv-avte, -avTe, -arTe, 
V. deiv-av, —_ -av, -av. V. deiv-avTe,, -avTe, -avTe. 


Plural. 


N. deiv-avTec, -avTec, -avTa, 
G. aewv-dvTwov, -dYTWY, -GvTwr, 
D. deiv-act, -aol, -a0t, 
A. Geiv-avtac, -avtTac, -ayTa, 
V. deiv-avtec, -avTec, -avTa. 


3. Termination in nv. 
appny, “ male.” 


Singular. Dual, 
N. app-7”, =”, -8Y, . Gpp-eve, -eve, —- eve, 
G. app-evoc, -evoc, -evoc, . app-évowv, -évowv, -évoty, 
D. app-evi, = -evl, = EL, . app-évow, -tvowv, -évowv, 
A. Gpp-eva, -eva, = -€P, . Gpp-eve,  -Eve, —--EvVE, 
V. app-ev, “EV, -EV.  OpP-Eve, EVE, ~—- “EVE 


<P 50Qa 
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Plurai. 
N. dpp-evec,  -evec, 
G. app-évorv, -évar, 
D. dpp-eot, —--Eot, 
A. app-evac, -evae, 
V. Gpp-evec, -Evec, 


-EvG, 
-EVOV; 
“E01, 
-EVa, 
Eva. 


4. Termination in 7¢.; 


Adjectives in 7¢ 
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of two terminations undergo contrac- 
tion, changing é0¢ into ov¢; ef into ef; éa and €ée into 


7, &c. 
adnOne, “ true.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. aaAn6-qc,  -7¢, —-ée, N. GAnO-ée, -é, -é€, 

3 - 2 va 3 Ih Thy 75 
G. @Ané-éoc, -f0c, -é0¢, G. dAné-éotv, -éowv, -éovv, 
: ov¢,  ov¢, ov¢, , ou, * Ob, OD, 
DP. a@An6-i, -éi, — -Ei,, D. aAné-éowv, -éowv, -éovr, 

él, él, él, oitv, ov,  olr, 
A. danO-éa, -éa, —-Ee, A. dané-ée, -ée, — -ée, 
> ue 7, 4 3 Ms Jb 7 
V. dAnf-éc, -éc, ~— -ée. V. GAnO-ée,  =ée,° Ee, 
cB) 15 ° 
Plural. 
N. aAn@-éer, -éec, -éa, 
‘ ett, elt, Ts 
G. dAnO-éwv, -éwr, -éwr, 
OV, OY, OI, 
D. dAn6-éo1, -éot, -éot, 
A. GAn6-éac, -éac, -éa, 
; ele, ele, Ms 
V. aAnO-éec, -éec, -éa, 
elt, ele, jj. 
5. Termination in tc. 
evyaptc, “ acceptable.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. evyap-ce, -lC, ol, N. evyap-ite, “LTE, LTE, 
G. ebyap-it0¢, -lTOG, -LTOC, G. ebyap-irowv, -iTow, -tTOWs 
D. eiydp-tTl, = -tTl, =~ LTH, D. etyap-itow, -irowv, -iTow, 
A. ebydp-ita, ) -!Ta, ' 
or or “ly A. ebydp-iTe, -ITE, = ETE, 
“lV; “lV; 
V. evyap-t, -l, “b. V. ebyip-ite, -tTE, LTE. 
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Plural. 


N. evydp-irec, -tTe¢, -LTa, 
. evyap-itwv, -itwv, -iToV, 
. EUYGP-lOl, -lOl, =O, 
. ebydp-itac, -lTa¢, -(Ta, 
. EVYGP-LTEC, -LTEC, -tTA. 


<> 


6. Termination in ove. — 


Adjectives in ov¢ of two terminations have the accu- 
sative singular in -oda@ or -ovy, and the vocative in -ov¢ 











or -Ov. 
ditove, “ two-footed.” 
| Singular. Dual. 

N. din-ove, -0ue, -ovv, | N. dim-ode, -ode,  -ove, 
G. dim-odog,  -odoc, -odoc, G. dir-ddolv, -ddoLv, -ddoLr, 
D. diz-o0:, -00L, -00L, D. dim-adowv, -ddorv, -ddotv, 
A. diz-oda, -004, | 

or or OU”, A. dim-ode, -od8, -00de, 

-OUV, -OU?, 
V. diz-ove, -0ve, 

or or -OUD, | V. dim-ode, -ode, 008. 

-0v, -0v, 

Plural. 


N. dim-odec¢, -odec, -oda, 
G. dit-6dwv, -ddwv, -ddar, 
D. dim-oo1, -001, -o01, 
A. dim-odacg, -odac, -oda, 
V. dim-ode¢, -odec, -oda. 


7. Termination in ve. 


Adjectives in v¢ of two terminations contract vec and va¢ 
into ve. 





adakpve, “ tearless.” 


Singular. Dual. 
. GOAKP-VG, -UC, 0, N. dddxp-ve, -ve,  =ve, 
. GOaKp-VOC, -VOC, -VOC, G. adaxp-towv, -dbow, -dvowv, 
. addKp-vi, -vi, -vi; D. adaxp-tow, -bow, -bow, 
. Gdakp-vy, -vy, -v, A. Gddxp-ve,  -ve, ~—--v8, 
. GOAKp-V, =v, -U. V. dddxp-ve, -ve, —=v8. 


<qProasw 
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N. ca¢p-wr, 
-G. od¢p-ovoc, 
D. cadgp-ovt, 
A. od¢p-ova, 
V. oG¢p-or, 


< PoUQ m4 


Plural. 


. GOAKP-VEC, 


Ue; 


> 7 
. GOaKp-VOY, 
. adadKp-VOL, 
. GaKp-vac, 


Ue; 


. GOaKp-vEC, 


UC» 


VEC, -UA, 
Ug, 
-UW, -VOV, 
-V0l, -VOL, 
-vac, -va, 
Ue, 
-vec, -vd. 
ve. 


8. Termination in wv. 


oadpuy, ‘ discreet.” 


Singular. Dual. 
“WV,  -OV, N. cé¢p-ove, -ove, 
-0VOC, -OVvoE, G. owhp-dvoly, -dvoLy, 
-OVl, -OVL, D. cwdp-dvov, -dvotr, 
-OVva, -0v, A. oOdp-ove, —--ove, 
“ov, -oOV. V. oodp-ove, —--0ve, 

Plural. 
N. cadp-ovec, -ovec, -ova, 
G. cwdp-6vev, -dvov, -dva?, 
D. cadp-oct, -001, —-00t, 
A. owop-ovac, -ovac, -ova 
V. oidp-oves, -ovec, -ova. 
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-OVE, 
-OVOLY, 
-0volv, 
-OVE, 
-OVE. 


Under this same head fall comparatives in wy, which 
are declined like oadpwy, except that they are syncopated 
and contracted in the accusative singular, and in the nom- 


native, accusative, and vocative plural. 


; 
| 
| 


Singular. 

ON. peif-or, “WV, -Ov, 
G. peil-ovoc, -OVOC, -OVOC, 
D. peil-ovt, -OVL, -OVL; 
A. peil-ova, -OVG, } -0v, 

| -0@ syncope, ¢ -0a, 
| -@ crasis, -O; 
-OV, =-OV. 


Vz. peil-ov, 
| 


pica, “ greater.” 


Thus: 


Dual. 


N. peil-ove, 


G. pecl-ovorv, 
D. pecl-dvow, 


A. 


peic-ove, 


V. peic-ove, 


“OVE, 
-OVOLY, 
-OVvOL, 
OVE, 


“OVE, 
-OVvOLY, 
-OvOLY, 
-OVE, 


“OVE, 
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Plural. 
N. peil-ovec, ~OVEC; -0vd, 
-oe¢, syncope, -0€C, -oa, 
-ov¢e, crasis, -0U;, -W; ; 
G. pecl-ovor, -OVOV,  —-OVWY, 
D. pecl-oot, -00L, 061, 
A. pewl-ovac, -ovac, -0va, 
-oac, syncope, -0ae, -00, 
-ou¢, crasis, -0UC, 0), 


-0&¢, syncope, ~O€C, -00, 
-0UC, crasis, -OUG, -0. 


V. petc-ovec, --0vEC, -ova, 


9. Termination in wp. 


peyadntop, “ magnanimous.” 


Singular. — Dual. 
N. peyadjr-wp, -wp,  -0p, N. peyaAnt-ope, -ope, —-0pe, 
G. peyadjt-opoc, -opoc, -opoc, G. weyadnt-opowv, -dpotv, -dpo.r, | 
D. weyadqt-opt, -opt, -opt, D. peyadnt-dpoty, -dpowv, -dpoty, | 


A. pweyadnt-opa, -opa, -op, A. weyaAnt-ope, -ope,  -ope, 
V. peydAnt-op, -op, -op. V. peyaAnr-ope, -ope,  -ope. 
Plural. 


N. peyaanrt-opec, . -opsc, -opa, 
G. peyadnt-6pwv, -opwr, -dpwr, 
D. peyaant-opot, -opot, -opet, 
A. meyadnt-opac, -opac, -0pa, 
V. peyaant-opec, -opec, -opa. 





10. Termination in we. 


ry oe 


evyews, “ fertile.” 





Singular. Dual. 
N. ebye-wc, -w¢, -OP, N. evye-0, -0, 0, 
G. ebyée-W, -0, = -0, G. stye-wv, -WV, -WV, 
D. evye-@, -@, —-@ D. eiye-wv, -yv, -wr. 
A. ebye-wv, -OV, -OP, A. evyé-@, -@, -O 
V. ebye-we, +WC, -wV. V. ebye-0, -0, -0. 


Plural. 
. EVYE-WY, —-WV, ~—- WD, 


N 

G - 
D. evYE-WC, “We, “Oe; 
A 

V 





. EVYE-WC, -WE; “0 
. EVYE-Y, =, “0. 
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3. ADJECTIVES OF ONE TERMINATION. 


Adjectives of one termination, namely, which express 
the masculine, feminine, and neuter by one and the same 
ending, are the cardinal numbers from 7évte, “ five,” to 
-exaTov, a hundred,” both inclusive. 

Others have indeed only one termination, but for the 
masculine and feminine merely, since they are not used 
with substantives of the neuter gender, at least in the nom- 
inative and accusative singular and plural. ‘They are 
‘properly of the common gender, wanting the neuter.’ 
Such are, | 
_ 1, Adjectives compounded of substantives which remain 
unchanged; as, paxpdyelp, abtoyerp, etry, waxpaiwy, wa- 
Kpavyny, from yeip, piv, aiov, and avynyv, except those 
compounded of mes and moAv¢, which have two termina- 
| tions. ! 

2. Adjectives in wp, which are partly derived from tatjp 
and pATNp; as, aTadTwp, a4UATwWP, OuounTwp; and partly from 
verbs; as, TaLdoAETWP, OMOYEVETWP, LLAOTWP. 

_ 3. Adjectives in 7¢, genitive -jTo¢, and in we, genitive 
-OTOC; as, dduyc, HuLcOvic, dyvdc, Opobpoc. 

by! 4. ao eas in my¢ and tc, according to the first de- 
clension; as, evwmn¢, EBeAovTie. 

| §. Adjectives in and 1, as, 740, poivié, aiyiAup, aidiow. 
6. Adjectives in ac, genitive -adoc, and ince, genitive 
00; as, puyac, dvadec. 


ANOMALOUS ADJECTIVES. 


1. Originally some adjectives had two forms, of both of 


| 
| 
| ° ° ° ° 
which certain cases have been retained in use, so that the 


genitive and dative singular and plural; as, aupiTpiroc avdiov, Soph. 
| Philoct. 19 ; év névytt copa, Eurip. El. 375; antjow réxeot, Euen. 
Emgr.13. In other words, the neuter, when necessary, is supplied by 
| derivative or kindred forms ; as, saci dpTakTLKov, pavvyov, &c. 


| 1. Some of these, however, are also used as neuters, but only in the 
| 
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cases which are wanting in one form are supplied by those 
of the other. Of this kind are wéyac¢ or peyddAoc, and 76- 
Ave or TroA Abc. | | 

2. From peyddoc, the feminine peydAn has remained in 
use throughout, as well as the entire dual and plural, and 
the genitive and dative masculine and neuter of the singu- 
lar number. The remaining cases, the nominative and ac- 
cusative singular, masculine and neuter, are taken from pé- 
7a ‘inn. vg 
3. In 7r6Avc, the feminine and the dual and plural num- 
bers are entirely taken from 7roAA6c. 


— péyac, “ great.” 
Singular. Dual. 


N. péyac, peyaAn, péya, N. weydAw, peydAa, peyddo, 
G. peyadov, peydAnc, peyddov, | G. peydho.v, peyadawy, peyadaty, 
Dz peyary, = peeyaay, peyaddy, | D. peyddaow, peyddaw, weydiay, 


A. péyav, = =oeydAnv, péya, A. weyahw, peydda, peyddao, 
V. méyac, = pueyadAn, § _peya. V. peyddAw, peydda, peydAw. 
Plural. , 


N. peydaot, peyddha, peydda, 
G. peyddwov, peyddwy, peyadAwy, 
D. peydAow, peydAatc, peydrorg, 
A. peydhouc, peyddac, peyara, 
V.peydho, = peydaa, = peeydda. 


trodne, * much.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. rodte,  modAAn, odd, N. 7o0AAG, moAAd, moAAd, 
G. toAAob, moAAic, moAAod, G. roAdoiv, roAAaiv, roAdoiv, 
D. 7oAAG, mroAAH, woAAd, |. D. rodAdoiv, rodAhaiv, rodAoiv, 
A. woAtv,  qmoAAnv, moat, A. T0AA6, qToAda, roArd, 
V. moat, TOAAH, mToAv. V. rw0AAG, moAAd, ToAAG. 
Plural. 


N. woAAoi, moAdAai, 7oeddd, 
G. roAAGv, ToAdGy, TOAAGD, 
D. roAAoic, moAAaic, moAdAoic, 
A. moAdotic, ToAAdc, ToAAG, 
V.roAdoi, moAAai, moAAd. 





1. Many forms from 76Av¢ occur, however, in the poets. Thus, the || 
genitive moAéog, Il. 4, 244; the nominative plural zroAéec, I]. 2,610; | 
the genitive plural zoAéwy, Il. 5, 691; the dative roAéoup, Il. 4, 388, &e. 
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“The adjective aAAo¢ is anomalous only in this, that it has 
G@AAo in the neuter instead of dAAov. 


REMARKS ON THE TERMINATIONS OF ADJECTIVES. 
1. Adjectives in -atoc, having the vowel ¢ before aioe, 


denote magnitude or value, and are derived from the names 


of measures, weights, coins, and denominations of money ; 
as, Tyvlatoc, “a cubit long ;” modsatoc, “a foot long ;” 
tadavtiatoc, “costing a talent ;” &c. ‘Those in aloc, on 
the other hand, which have not z before atoc, generally de- 
note the place where something has originated, or to which 
it belongs ; as, 77yatec, “ proceeding from,” or, “ belonging 
to, a fountain;” ayedaioc, “belonging to a herd;” kopv- 


— daioc, “one who is at the head.” Some, however, denote 
_ merely a quality ; ; as, oeAnvaios, “ moon- shaped ; elpnvatoc, 


** peaceable.” 
2. Adjectives in -dAco¢ mostly express a fulness; as, 


— Sappadsoc, * full of confidence ;” dewadsog, “ full of fear. 4 


3. Adjectives in -avo¢g mostly signify the possession of 


the quality expressed. by the primitive; as, mevkedavoc, 


“ bitter ;” puyedavec, “ that which causes shuddering.” 

4. Adjectives in -eco¢ commonly express an origin or 
source ; as, v7veloc, BosLoc, immetoc, unAELOG, &c., “ consist- 
ang of,” or, “ derwed from, geese, cattle, horses, sheep,” &c. 
Others denote rather an agreement with, or resemblance to, 
a thing; as, dvdpeioc, “ becoming a man ;” yvvatxetoc, “ ef- 
Seminate,” or, “ becoming a woman.” 

5. Adjectives in £06, contracted ov¢, express the mate- 
rial ; as, ypbceoc, -ovc, “ made of gold ;” Atveog, -ove, “ made 
of linien,” &c. 

6. Adjectives in -epoc and -ypo¢ signify quality general- 
ly; as, doAepéc, “ crafty ;” oKxtepoc, “shady,” &c. Some 
express a propensity; as, oivnpdc, ““ given to wine ;” ka- 

atnpoc, ‘ laberious,” ‘“ prone to labour.” Others, again, 
Sa an active signification ; as, vooepoc, or voonpos, ‘ cau- 
sing sickness ;” 6xAnpoc, “ causing disquéet ;” byinpos, “ con- 
tributing to health.” 

7. Adjectives in ~hete signify fulness; as, devdp7jete, 
“full of trees ;” mothstc, “full of grass ;” bAherc, “full of 
wood.” 

8. Adjectives in ac signify a propensity to, and capa- 
bility or fitness for, anything; as, d7at7A0c, “ prone to de- 

F 2 
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ceit ;” &mrvndAdc, “ prone to sleep” ‘To this the idea of ful- 
ness is nearly allied ; as, ddpyAdc, “ watery.” 

9. Adjectives in -txo¢ most commonly denote fitness or 
capability for anything ; as, 7yewovsKoc, “ fit for command ;” 
kvbepyytiKoc, “ fit for piloting,” &c. Other meanings are, 
1. belonging to anything ; as, owwatKoc, “ corporeal ;” wv- 
xiKoc, “ spiritual ;” 2. coming from anything; as, 7waTpt- 
KO¢, “ derived from forefathers,” “ hereditary ;” Botkoc, “made 
of ox’s hide.” 

10. Adjectives in -wo¢ are of two classes, one derived 
from nouns and the other from verbs. ‘Those from verbs 
have sometimes an active, sometimes a passive significa- 
tion ; as, pvsiuoc, “one who flees ;” adwotpoc, “ pertaining 
to capture ;” apwotpuoc, “ arable ;” Bpwotpoc, “ edible.” Other 
adjectives in -4woc, however, express merely a quality ; as, 
mrévOioc, “ mournful ;” d6Kuoc, “ celebrated,” &c. , 

11. Adjectives in -cvo¢ and -ervo¢g signify, 1. a material 
of which anything is made ; as, yjlvoc, “ made of earth ;” 
Kaddutvoc, “made of reeds ;” nAivOivoc, “ made of tiles,” 
&c.; 2. a quality which arises from the magnitude or quan- 
tity of the thing expressed by the derivation ; as, 7eduvoc, 
“level ;” dpervoc, “ mountainous ;” oKxotetvoc, “ dark,” &e. 


12. Adjectives in -Lo¢ express a quality generally; as, 


Eorréploc, “ pertaining to evening ;” JSaddootoc, “ marine ;” 
owTnptoc, “ saving.” If two adjectives are derived from 
one substantive, one in coc and the other in og, the latter 
expresses a quality generally ; the former denotes a prone- 
ness or tendency to that quality; as, xaOapoc, “ pure ;” 
Kabaptoc, “ loving purity.” 

13. Adjectives in -det¢ and -wei¢ signify a fulness ; as, 
unroerc, “full of prudent counsels ;” aptreddete, “ full of 
vines.” The termination @ei¢ is used when the penult is 
long ; as, KnT@ELc, WTwELC, Ke. 

14. Adjectives in -wdy¢ express, 1. a fulness; as, 7rol- 
oone, “ grassy ;” avOeuadne, “ flowery ;” 2. a resemblance ; 
as, ofnKwdne, “ wasplike ;” pAoywdne, “ shining like fire ;” 
avdpwdne, “manly.” In this sense these adjectives coin- 
cide with those in -oed7#¢, and are probably formed from 
them. 

15. Adjectives in -wAo¢ signify a propensity or tenden- 
cy to anything ; as, duapTwAdoc, “ prone to sin;” yevdwadoc, 
“ prone to lying.” | 
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DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 


1. The property expressed by an adjective can usually 
be attributed to more objects than one. Yet it is seldom 
found exactly te the same extent in one as in another, but 
it is possessed by one in an usual degree, by another in a 

higher or in a pre-eminent degree. _ 

2. Now, if one and the same property be attributed to 
two different objects, and these be compared with each 
other in reference to the measure of this property, there 
arises a new form of adjective, namely, the comparative. 

_ 8. But, if a property exists in many objects, and one of 
them is to be distinguished as possessing this property in 
‘the greatest degree, this is also effected by a new form, 
called the superlative. 

| 4, These two forms are called degrees of comparison ; 
and, for the sake of uniformity, a corresponding appella- 
_tion has also been given to the simple form of the adjec- 
|tive, namely, the positive. Strictly speaking, however, the 
| positive is no degree of comparison, but merely the primi- 
‘tive form, on which the comparison is based. 





FORMATION OF THE DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 


I. The degrees of comparison are formed from the pos- 
itive ; namely, the comparative, by appending the termi- 
nation -Tepoc, a, ov; and the superlative by appending -ra- 
ToC, 7, Ov. 

| IL. These terminations are appended to the root of the 
| positive in the following manner: : 

| | 1. Adjectives in o¢ and v¢ throw away ¢; as, devvoc, 
| devv6tepoc, devétaroc ; evpbc, evpbtepoc, evpbtaroc. 

If the penultimate syllable of adjectives in o¢ is short in 
| the positive, then o is changed into w in the comparative 
(and superlative ; as, coddc, copetepoc, copwtatoc ; Kabd- 
| p0¢, Kabapetepoc, Kabapararoc.' 





| 1. This rule about the penult of the positive appears to have been 


Me 
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2. Adjectives in coc, contracted ovc, form their compar 
ative and superlative regularly from the uncontracted pos 
itive, and then undergo contraction ; as, 7op@bpeor, contr, 
Toppvpove, compar. TopPvpewTepoc, contr. ToppupwTeEpos, 
superl. toppvpewtatoc, contr. Toppvpwtaros. | 

3. Adjectives in oo¢, contracted ov¢, append -sorepoc, 
-eoTaToc, to the root, and always contract this termination 
with the syllable that precedes ; as, evvoog, contr. evvouc, 
compar. (evvoéotepoc) evvovorepoc ; superl. (ebvoéoraroc} | 
EVVOVOTATOC. 

4. Adjectives im -ac, ava, ay, append tepoc and traro¢ 
to the neuter ; as, wéAac, weAdvTepoc, weAdvTatoc. 

5. Adjectives in y¢ and ev¢ shorten these terminations 
into ec, and then append tepoc and tatoc; as, aAnOfc, 
aAndéotepoc, aAnbéotatos ; yapielc, YaptéoTEpoc, yapléo- 
TATOC. ! | 

6. But adjectives in 7¢, genitive ov, of the first declen- 
sion, annex coTepo¢ and torato¢ to the root; as, KAémTI7¢, 
KAeTTiOTEpOG, KAETTLOTATOG. 

7. Adjectives in wv append éetepo¢ and éoratog to the 
root ; as, oWdpwy, genitive oWdpov-oc, compar. owdpovéo- 
TEpoc, superl. cwhpovéotaroc. . | | 

8. Adjectives in yy annex éotepo¢ and éoraroc¢ to the 
neuter; as, TEpnv, TEepevéortepoc, TEpPEVEOTATOF. 

9. Adjectives in & append éorepoc and éoraroc to the 
root, and sometimes éoTepoc and éoTaTo¢ ; as, apTrag, gen- 
itive aptay-oc, compar. aprayiorepoc, superl. aprayiora- 
To¢ ; adjAce, genitive adjdArk-o¢, compar. adndArKéorepoc, 
superl. d@nAtkéotaroc. 

III. Some dissyllabic adjectives in ve and poc¢ reject 





caused by the conditions of hexameter verse, the oldest measure in the 
Greek language, and by which that language itself was first formed. 
Thus, for example, a comparative in 67Zpo¢, with the preceding syllable 
short, consequently ~~~, would not have been admissible into the hexam- _ 
eter. The same objection would apply to a comparative in @répog, with | 
the preceding syllable long (except where another long syllable went be- 
fore the latter), since the result would be ~ ~~ ~ 
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these terminations, and use, in their stead, twy (neuter Zov) 
for the comparative, and totoc, 7, ov for the superlative. 
Thus, yAvstc, yAvetwv, yAvKlotocg ; alcxpéc, aioxyiwy, 
aioyLoroc. 

1. The adjectives compared in the latter way are, how- 


| ever, but few m number, neither is this mode of compar- 


ison exclusively used even in their case, since the com- 
mon terminations 6Tepo¢ and vtepoc, OTaTo¢c and vTaTos, 
also occur. 

2. Generally speaking, of those in poc, the formation 


_éiwy, toro¢, predominates only in aicypdc and évOpdc ; and 


of those in vc, only in 70v¢ and tayvc. In all the others, 
the regular form must be regarded throughout as the more 


usual. ‘Thus Gpadvrepoc is the more common form, where- 


as ae occurs only 3 in poetry. 


EXCEPTIONS TO THE PRECEDING RULES. 
1. Some adjectives in o¢ reject o before tepoc and Ta- 
TOC; aS, yEpaloc, yepaitEepoc, yEepaitatoc ; TEpatoc, TEpai- 
Tepoc, tepaitatoc, &c. The adjective diAoc has for its 


usual forms @iAtepoc, diAtatoc ; besides which, however, 


dtdaitepoc, and even the regular dtAwtepoc and giA@taroc, 
are also found.' : 
2. Other adjectives, instead of o and w, have more com- 


| monly az or tg ‘before the ngs 3 aa and superlative ter- 


minations ; as, 


LEOOC, wecaiTEpoc, peoaitatoc, 
idtoc, idtaitepoc, idtaitatoc, 
TPwLos, TOWLALTEPOG, TpwialTatoc. 
EPPWUEVOS,  EPPWUEVEOTEPOG,  eEpPpwwEveoTaroc, 
ol - + v4 x 7 

ad0ovoc, apbovéorepoc, ad0ovéoraroc, 
GOMevos, aopevéorepoc, GOMEVEOTATOG. 


1, The three forms of the comparative and superlative of ¢iA0¢ appear 
to have been used by the ancients with a certain distinction in meaning. 
Thus, @iAtepo¢ and ¢iAratocg signified “more friendly,” ‘‘ dearest 
friend ;” dtdairepoc, “more dear,” “ more esteemed ;” and o1A@TEpoc, 
“more beloved.” ‘This distinction, however, has not, in general, been 
strictly observed. ost, G. G. p. 169. 
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Ladoe, 
TT WY OC, 


Aadtoraroc, 
TTWYLOTATOG. 


Aaxiorepoc, 
TTWYLOTEPOC, 


3. In some of the adjectives which make the compara- 
tive in wy and the superlative in cotoc, the z of the ending 
wv is rejected, and the last letter of the root, if 0, 9, x, or y, 
changes into oo (Attic tr). Thus, rayt¢ (old form @ay- 
v¢), comparative tayiwy, changed to Ydoowy, Attic Var- 
Twv. So, also, éAayvc, comparative éAayiwy, changed. to 
édacowy, Attic éAdtTwyv. In the same manner, also, must 
the comparative pdoowy, of waxpoc, be explained. 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 


I. The comparative and superlative remain in several 
adjectives, whose positive has grown into disuse. These 
are noted most easily in connexion with some extant posi- 
tive, to which they approximate the nearest in respect of 


eee Hence the following list : 
ALElLVOY, 
apEtwy, apLoros. 
od BeAtiov, BEATLOTOC. 
GéATEpoc, BeAtaroc. 
KpEloowy, ; 
Good. dyabbe, i KPaTLOTOC. 
AWLWY, AWLOTOC. 
AQWY, AQ@OTOG. 
oéptaroc. 
hépTepoc, péploroc. 
. pépTLoroc. 
{ KQKQTEPOC,  KAKWTATOC, 
KAKiwy, KGKLOTOC. 
Bad. nanos, } vEpELWY, xepioroc. 
xvelpwv, xelplotoc. 
aKpOTEpoc, aKpOTaTOC, 
Long. paxpos, yeni, A. : 
péooW?, 
Great. péyac, con péytoroc, 
LElGwy, | 
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MLKPOTEpOE, 
[LELOTEPOS, 
Small. prxpoc, < peta, ueloroc. 
(éAayoc), Oe a EAGYLOTOC. 
NOOWY TKLOTOC. 
Much. trodAvec, ; ee TAELOTOG. 
Easy. pad.oc, PEO) paorTos. 


1. That these various forms were not used in exactly 
the same signification is certain; but it is also equally cer- 
tain that no settled distinction between them was universal- 
_ ly observed. 

2. The proper comparative and superlative of ayaboc, 
namely, aya@artepog and dyaferaroc, occur only in later 


| "writers, and such as are not Attic ; as, for example, in Di- 


odorus Siculus; 16. 86. 


IJ. Some comparatives and superlatives are evidently de- 


or: . : be 
_ rived from substantives, adverbs, and prepositions. Thus: 


Compar. Superl. 
TpPOTEPOC, TpPWTOC, from 76. 
UTEPTEPOC, UTEPTATOC, a UTED. 
GVOTEPOC, GVOTATOC, ct AVE: 
VOTEPOG, voTaTOoC, co) Ore! 


KAentioratoc, “ KAETTTIEC. 
| éTalpoTatoc, “* éraipoc. 
dovAorepoc, OovAoc. 
BaotrsvTepoc, “ — Baotrevc. 


To these may be added the following comparisons of ad- 
verbs. Thus: 


GVO), GVOTEPO), GVWTATO), 
KaTO KATOTEPW, KATWTGTO), 
te), ELWTEPO), EEWTATO, 
E00), EOWTEDO, EOWTATO, 


TOPpW, TOPPWTEPW,  TOPPWTATY. 


Ill. A few instances occur, where, to express a still 
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ee 


higher gradation of an idea, a degree of comparison be- 
comes the positive to a new formation ; as, €oyaroc, “ last,” 
éovaTarepoc, éoyatwratoc, “last of all ;” mp@toc, “ first,” 
mpwrlotos, “ first of all,” “ the very first.” 

IV. In many adjectives in Greek, as in other languages, 
the formation of a comparative and superlative from the 
root of the positive was not usual, but the gradation of idea 
was expressed by adding the adverbs paAdAov (“ more” 
~ and pdAcora (“ most”). Thus, tewtdc, “ vulnerable,” tpw- 
r6¢ paAAon, “ more vulnerable ;” Svnrtéc, “ mortal,” Svntéc¢ 
uaAdov, “ more mortal ;” OndAoc, “ evident,” uaddAov dndoc, 
“ more evident,” OndAoc wadAtora, “ most evident.” 


XXII. NUMERALS. 


1. Numerals are either Cardinal or Ordinal. 


2. The cardinal numbers answer to the: question, “ how | 


P] 


many ?” as, cic, “one ;” dbo, “ two;” tpeic, “ three,” &c. 


3. ‘Che ordinal numbers answer to the question, “ which | 
in order 2” as, mpaTos, “ first ;” devtEpoc, “ second ;” TpiTos, | 


“third,” &c. | 


4. For marks of number the Greeks employ the letters | 
of their alphabet ; but, to make the number complete, they | 
insert therein a ¢ after ¢, called émionuoy, or Fav,' and an- | 
swering to our 6; and they also adopt two Oriental char- | 


acters, namely, Koppa, G for 90; and Sampi, D for 900. 


7. When the letters are employed to denote numbers, a. | 
mark resembling an accent is placed over them ; but to des- | 
ignate the thousands the same mark is placed below. Thus, | 





Q. The Zapyzi is no doubt to be traced back in name to the old name | 
for the letter ¢, namely ody, and appears to have been formed from the | 
union of this letter with a 7, the early form of the Greek S having been | 
C. Buttman thinks that the earlier name of the numeral in question | 


was Xdv, and that Zari came in as an appellation at a later period. 
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@ is one, but @ one thousand. Sox’ is twenty, but (« twenty 
thousand. 

. &. These marks above and below the letters are not ex- 
pressed in the case of every letter, when we have several 
letters placed side by side, and indicating a series of num- 
bers, but only over or below the last of each series. ‘Thus 
we write vyx@" for 53,602 ; and awA7 for 1838. : 
| 9. The following paibinatone may serve as examples 
of the Greek system of notation. 


] 
a 














| avié, 1415: yyouc’, 3846. 

f Ooké, 9265. Kabdd, 21,501. 
| yond’, 3589. precy’, 155,203. 
} (C@Ab’, 7832. 700’, 89,004. 





x; 10. In place of this system of notation, the Athenians 
jadopted the following, which is far more striking to the 
jeye. Thus: 


, is the mark of unity. — 


] 
| 2 ‘ 
| III, 3, > express the other numbers above 5. 
| 4 

D 


| II, 5, is the initial of Ilévre. 
_ A, 10, se Axa. 
|, H, 100, = Hexraréy, the old form for éxarév. 
| x Rs. i Xédvor. 
M, 10,000, « Mépuot. 


|| The numbers between these are ee is partly by the 
| ‘ombination of the above marks; as, AII for 12; AA for 
)20; AAATIIIII for 49; and partly by the Dake aie lpn of A, 
1, X, M, into five II, these marks being placed within the IT; 
is, Al for wevtanic déxa, five times ten, or 50; [AJA for 
40; [Al for 500; EX] for 5000; X/B[HHHAAAIIIII for 
oe 838. This manner of notation is particularly to be marked, 


G 


ef 


=a Mae 
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since 1 ithas been preserved in many and important Attic in- 
scriptions.' | 


DECLENSION OF THE FIRST FOUR NUMERALS. 








Singular. Dual. 
: 
sic, ‘ one.” Ovo, ‘ two.” 
"4 N. eic, pia, Ev, N. dvo and ddva, 
| G. évéc, tac, Evd¢, G. dvoiv and dveiv, 
Ne D. évi, pla, évi, D. dvoiv, 
"Vaneeva, iar, &y. A. ddvo. 
Se 
«ithe Plural. 
N. + J : 
G. dvdr, . : 
D. dvoi, 
A. 
Plural. Plural. 

Tpeic, ‘ three.” Téooapes, “ four.” 
N.tpeic, Tpeic, pia, N. réooapec, Téooapec, Téocapa, 
G. Tpl6v, ~=TPLOY, TPLOY, G. Tecoupwr, TEecoudpwrv, TECOaPWY, © 
D. tpici, tpioi, tprol, D. réocapot, técoapot, Técoapol, — 
A.tpei¢, Tpeic, pia. | A. Téccapac, Técoapac, Téooapa. 


REMARKS ON THE FIRST FOUR NUMERALS. 
Hic. ; 


1. In the epic writers the form éa is found for pia ; and | 
only once i@ for évi. (Il. 7. 422.) 1 
2. From the composition of this numeral with ovdé and | 
yndé arise the negative adjectives oideic and pydeic, which | 
are declined in the same manner ; as, nom. ovdeic, ovde- | 
pia, ovdév ; genitive ovdevoc, obdewsac, obdev6e, &c. The | 
later Greek writers make it ovbeic and pOeic, from ove | 
and pire, which, however, is not considered genuine Attic. |} 
3. Ovdeic and pndece are often separated, and written || 
ovdé cic, and pndé etic, &c., and this separation increases | 
the negative signification. Thus, ovd€ éic, “ not even one ;” | 
oe bp’ Evoc, “ not even by one,” ‘&e. | 
The numeral ecic, from its very nature, can seek no || 
“ital but ovdei¢ and pydseic have obdévec and iy ida In| 
the sense of “ insignificant,” “ of no value.” i] 











ie 
iy 


1. For an account of the arithmetic of the Greeks, consult aiNoisiddiid | i 
Mistore de l’ Astronomie Ancienne, vol. 1., p. 3, seq. 
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<e Ae 
Avo. at 

1. Avo is the Attic mode of writing. In Homer and 
Herodotus it is often indeclinable. Aveiv is of more rare 
occurrence than dvoiv, and is only used in the genitive. 
Av@y is sometimes written dv@v, and regarded as lonic for 
dvoiv. But dvwy is preferable as a genitive plural.’ 

2. Avw appears to have been, in fact, the dual number of 
the old form dvéc. “Apdo accords in great measure with 
dvw. In the old poets it is frequently indeclinable. Oth- 
erwise ddoty is used in the genitive and dative. 


Téooapec. 


| 1. Instead of TEdoapEC the Ionic dialect has téooepec, 
the Aolo-Doric téttopec. Hesychius gives méoovpec as 
an A®olic form. 

2. For téooapor or tTétTapor in the dative, the form tét- 
paoc occurs in the poets. 














SYNOPSIS OF NUMERALS. 
Cardinal. Ordinal. 


tat etc, 1st] mpdroc, 

2| | dvo, 2d} detrepog, 

3| y'| 7pelc, 3d| tpiToc, 

A| 0d’| réccapec, 4th| réraptoc, 

5| e&| qwévte, 5th| méuntoe, 

Gi cy a, 6th! éxroc, 

Z| | éxra, 7th| &6douoe, 

8| 7/| OKxTa, 8th} dydooe, 

9| v| évvéa, | Sth} évvaroc, 
10| 2’ | déxa, 10th| déxaroc, 
11} ca’) évdexa, lith| évdéxaroc, 
12) 18’| dddexa, 12th| dwdéxaroc, 
13) ¢y’| TploKaidexa, 13th| tproxaidéxatoc, 
14| 1d’| recoapeckaidera, 14th| teccapakxaidéxaroc, 
15) ve’| wevtexaidexa, 15th| wevrexaidéxaroc, 
16; t¢’| éxxaidexa, 16th] éxxadéxaroc, 
17| ¢C'| éxraxaidexa, 17th} éxraxaidéxaroc, 
18) 17’| OxTwkaidexa, © 18th] oxTwKadéxaToc, 
19| | évveakaideca, 19th| évveaxaidéxatoc, 
20; k’| eixoat, 20th| eixooréc, 
21| xa’| elxoowy eic, 2lst| eixooro¢g TPOTOC, 
22| «6’| eixoor dio, &c., 22d| eixoordc devTEpor, 
30| A’| tpLaKovTa, 30th] tpraxooroc, 





1. Passow, Lex. s. v. 
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i 
31{ Ad rpudxovra ele, 31st] tpraxooro¢ mpOToc, 
40) p’| TecoapaxorTa, 40th} teccapakooroc, 
50) v’| mevTjKovTa, 50th} mevryKoortoc, 
60| &| é&Hxovrra, 60th| é&7xooréc, 
70) o'| ébdoujKovra, 70th ébdopnxoords, 
80} x} dydonKovTa, 80th oydonkoorog, 
90| G’| évevyxovra, 90th EVELMKOOTOS, 
100) p’| éxardév, 100th| éxatoordc, 
~ 200) o| dvaxdcvor, 200th| dsaxoctooroc, 
800) 7] tpraxdoror, 300th| tpcakooLooroc, 
— 400) | tecoapakdcuor, 400th] tscocapaxootooros, 
500) @’| revtaxdorot, 500th] aevraxoo.ooroc, 
600} x’| éaxdoror, 600th} éFaxootooroc, 
— 700) wy’) éxraxéovo1, | 700th| éxraxoctooroc, 
~ 800) w’| dxTaxdoror, 800th| dxtaxooLocrTéc, 
900] D’| évvakdcuot, 900th] évvaKooocrog, 
1000} a) yiAcoz, 1000th| yAcooréc, 
2000} 2) ducyiAroz, 2000th| dioytArooréc, 
3000). y,| tpeayiAzor, 3000th| tproysAvooroc, 
4000} 6 | TeTpakioyiAuot, 4000th| retpaxioytArooréc, 
5000} ¢| mevraxioyiruot, 5000th| sevraxroytAroorog, 
6000) ¢ | éaxicyiiuor, 6000th| éFaxicytALooréc, 
7000| ¢| émrakioyiiuor, 7000th| émrraxicytAvooréc, 
8000) 7 | OxTaKioyiAroz, 8000th| dxtakioytAtocroc, — 
9000| 3| évvaxcoyirror, 9000th evvakloxtALooroc, 
10,000} 4} puvpzoz, | 10,000th| prvpooroc, ; 
20,000; «,| dropdpzor, 20,000th| dcopvpooroc, 
100,000} p,| dexaxtoudpror. 100,000th| dexaxcouuptoctéc. 
Multiplicatives. 
arAove,l Simple, 
durAode, Double, 
TpiTAove, Treble, 
TeTpaTAove, Quadruple, 
TevTatAove, Five fold, 
&c. | &c. 
Adverbs of Number. 
araé, Once, 
dic, Twice, 
Tpic, Thrice, 
TETPGKIC, Four tumes, 
TEVTAKLC, Five times, , 
&e. &c. 


of the rest, see page 50. 
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REMARKS ON THE NUMERALS. | . 

1. In compound numbers, either the less are put after 
the greater without a conjunction ; as, ELKOOL TPELC, TPLG- 
KoVTG TévTe; or, what is most usual, the less precede and 
are connected with the greater by kai; as, Tpei¢ Kal elKooL, 
TEVTE Kal THLAKOVTA. | 

2. So, also, in the more complicated numbers, the sev- 
eral parts are united in such a manner as to proceed from 
the less to the greater; as, TETT APA Kat éb6dowqKovTa Kat 
évvakooia Kal TploxiAla Kal éSaKlouvpia, which orEaee 
63,974. 

3. For the greater numbers a numeral substantive is 
frequently used with the requisite cardinal number ; as, 

déxa prpiddes, 100,000; tTproyidroe Kat TévTE nuptddec, 
53,000, &c. ; 

4. In the case of tens compounded with 8 or 9, the defi- 


nition is often given by subtraction ; as, tprdxovta dvoiv 
dedvrotv or déovTa, 28; dydojKovta évdc déovtoc, 79; or, 





F. 


a aE ; 





- 





if a substantive of the feminine gender stands therein, wedie 
\deovone. 


5. Of the cardinal numbers, the first four and the round 


-indeclinable. 


edectin from 200 are alone declined. All the rest are 
| 


| 6. The Latin distributives are expressed in Greek by 


‘compounding the cardinal numbers with ovy; as, ovvdvo, 
“two by two ;” ovvtpetc, “three by three,” &e. 
7. Besides the forms of ordinal numbers which have just 


_ been given in the synopsis, two ordinals are also frequently 


jcontracted by kai; as, TéumtTo¢ Kat déxatoc ; aca Kat 
\\d€xatoc, &e. 

8. The smaller ordinal number is also sometimes pre- 
fixed to the greater cardinal or ordinal with cai and a prep- 
j osition ; as, TH ExTy éml Oéka, supply 7 népate, * on the sixth 
‘Mm addition to ten days,” 1. e., ‘on the sixteenth.” So, also, 
TH EKTH pet’ eixdda, “ on the twenty-sixth,” &c. 

9. In order to express half or fractional numbers in mon- 
‘ey, measures, and weights, the Greeks used words com- 
| pounded of the name of the weight, &c. (viz., ura, dboAdc, 
Tdiavrov), with the adjective termination ov, Lov, aiov, 
land f nut, “ half,’ and placed before them the ordinal number 
\ of which the half is taken. Thus, téraptroyv 7uitdAav- 
‘Tov, “33 talents,” 1. e., the first a talent, the second a tal- 

G2 
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ent, the third a talent, the fourth a half-talent. So, also, 
tpitov 7juyvatoyv, “2% mine,” Ebdowov juidpaxuov, “ 64 
drachme.” | 
10. From the foregoing, however, we must carefully 
distinguish such phrases as the followmg: tpia myta- 
Aavra, “14 talents,” i. e., three half-talents ; 7évte 7utu- 
vata, * 24 mine,” &c. within, 
11. From the ordinal numbers are derived, 1. Numerals 
in aioc, which commonly answer to the question, “on what — 
day ?” as, tpitatoc, “ on the third day ;” dexatatoc, “ on the 
tenth day.” 2. Multiple numbers in -pdotog (besides those 
already mentioned in -7Aovc); as, dtpdotoc, Tpipdococ, 
&c. 3. Proportionals, answering to the question, ‘“ how - 
much more?” as, ditAdotoc, TpiTAdoLocG, TETpaTrAdoLo‘, | 
“ twice, thrice, four times as much.” 


All pronouns serve to supply the place of a noun, but, at — 
the same time, they give different relations of the substan- 
tive which they represent. According to these relations 
so expressed by them, they are divided into the following — 

| 


XXIV. PRONOUNS. | 
| 
| 


classes : 
1. Personal Pronouns, which express the simple idea of 
person, and directly represent the same. These are, | 






éyo, XO, 
ov, thou, 
ov, of him. 





2. Possessive Pronouns, which are formed from the per- | | 
sonal, and indicate the property of an individual; as, 


E[L-0C, -4,  -OV, mine, 

006, o7,  oov, thine, I, 
6c, nh, Ov, his, | 
MMETEP-0C, -a,  -OV, our, | 
DUETEP-0C, “a, -OVv, your, | | 
opétep-oc, -a, -ov, their, [ 
VOLTEP-0C, -a,  -0v, of us voth, 
opwitep-0¢, -a, -ov, of you both. 
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3. Definite Pronoun, for the nearer and stronger distinc- 
tion of one object from another ; as, avTéc¢, avTH, avTo, “he 
himself,” “ she herself,” “ itself.” 

4. Reflexive Pronouns, for the more accurate indication 
‘ and separation of a person ; as, 


guavTov, ésuavTyc, of myself, 

CEAUTOD, ‘ ‘ 
or: OavTIS, of thyself, ee 

OaVvTOU, ie 





EQUTOV, 
or auTns, avtov, of himself. 
QuTov, : 


5. Demonstrative Pronouns, which distinctly pomt out 
the object of which we are discoursing, with the accessory 
idea of place. These are, 





OvToC, GUT],  TOUTO, * 
608, NOE, TOOE, this. 
EKELV-0C, =), -0, 


6. Relative Pronouns, which refer to an object. already 
mentioned, and give it a nearer definition ; as, 


| A 7 

| 6c, ‘ais 6, who, 

| ey eo e ; 
| OOTIC, NTL, OTL, whoever. 








| 7%. Indefinite Pronouns, which merely indicate an object 
generally, without farther definition; as, 


| ae (enelitic), ic, TL, any, 

| deiva, deiva,  O€iva, some one. 
| | 
; 


8. Interrogative Pronoun ; as, 
aie, Tic, . 764 who? what? 


| 9. Reciprocal Pronoun, which designates the mutual ac- 
| tion of different persons upon each other; as, dAAqAol, 
dual; dAAqjAwy, plural, “ of each other.” 
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INFLEXION OF PRONOUNS. 


INFLEXION OF PRONOUNS. 


1. Personal. 


4 
"Eyo, I. 
Singular. Dual. 
éyo ue, Le N. voi, contr. vd, we two, 
. éuod or pod. of me, G. viv, “ vv, of us two, 
. “ot or pot to me, D. vaiv, “ vv, to us two, 
. ue Or pe. . “me. A. voi, “ va, us two. 


Plural. 
IN. peelg SRR 
G. nov . 22 of us, 
D.ayiivy .. : to ne, 
Ac gyeie <2. thse 


Xv, thou. 
Singular. Dual. 
ov gies) is # RNR N. o¢Gi, contr.o¢0, you two, 
cow of thee, | G.oddiv, “ oar, of you two, 
oot . tothee, | D.oddiv, “ ogdv, to you two, 
o€é ° = 55 beens A. o¢Gi, “ of, you two. 
Plural. 
Nvtpeig.. BO, 
G. tov. . . of you, 
D. tuys 2a 40-yOus 
A. ONRE os ua ou, 
Ov, of him. 
Singular. Dual. 
N. Wanting. N. odwé . they two, 
G. od of him, G. odwiv . of them two, 
D. ol to him, D. odwiv . to them two, 
A. & ~ him. A. odwé . they two. 
Plural. 
N. odeic, neuter odéa, they, 
G. o¢dv, of them, 
D. cdici, to them, 
A. ode, neuter ogea, they. 
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2. Reflexive. 
"Eyavrov, of myself. 





Singular. , Plural. 
N. (éyo atiroc), (éyo atta), N. qusic adroit, jyeic adrai, 
G. guavrot, = guavTife, G. nov avTov, udv avTor, 
D. éuavro, EUaUTH, D. quiv. aitoic, nuiv avraic, 
A. éuavTov, EuauTny. A. jud¢ avtovs, jud¢o avrdc. 


Leavtou, of thyself. 


Singular. 
N. (av avréc), (cv aity), 
G. ceavTod or cavTov, ceavTic or cavTic, 
D. ceavT® or cav7d, ceavTH or carry, 
A. ceavTov or cavTév, ceavTyy or cavTHy. 





Plural. 
N. tusi¢ adroit, vpeic avai, 
e ~ 3 ~ e ~ b ~ 
G. bdr avtor, DUGVY AUTOY, 
e ~ 3 ~ e ~ ? ~ 
D. ipiv adroic, _ tuiv adraic, 
A. tua¢ avtote, vac avrTac, 
e - ~ ° 
Eavtov, of himself. 
. Singular. — 
N. (ai7éc), (avT7), (adré), 
G. éavtod or avrod, EQUTHC OF ATIC, éavTov or avrod, 
D. éavTS-— or :-avTo, EQUTH OF AUTH, éguT@ or avTa, 
A. éavtoév or avTév, = éauTqy or avTyy, éavTo or avo. 
Plural. 
N. (ogei¢ avrot) (odei¢ avTat) (odéa atta) 

: ~ : ~ id ~ fe ~ e ~ ae fod 
G. éavTdév or atTav, EQUTOV OY AUTOY, EQUTOV OF AUTOY, 
D. éavtoic or avtoic, éavTaic or avraic, éavToic or avToic, 

4 e 7 4 t 4 4 4 
A. éavtotc or avtodvc, éavTac or avrac, éavTad or aura. 

3. Demonstrative. 
a . 
Ovrtoc, this. 
Singular. Dual. 

N. ottoc, aitn,  Tovto, N. trotrtw, Tatra, Tovta, 
G. tovtov, TatTn¢, TovTov, G. tovtolv, TatTav, Tobrow, 
D. toitw, TavtTn, TotTw, D. rotrowv, TavTav, TodvTouw, 
A. TovTov, TavTnv, TodTO. | A. rottw, tavTa, TovTw. 
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Plural. 


N. ovtot,  avrat, Tavira, 
G. tovTwv, TOUTwY, TOUTWY, 
D. robroig, ravtaic, Tobroze, 
A. totrovc, tTaitac, Tavita. 


4. Relative. 


"Oc, who, which, what. 


Singular. 
ey Oe Wig ls 
God, ie, of, 
D.6, 7 
A. dv, qv, 6 


Dual. Plural. 
G. oiv, ailv, oir, G. dv, av, ar, 
D. ov, air, ov, D. oi¢, aic, otc, 
A. 0, G, @. A. obr, wm, i. 


“Ootic, whoever. 


Singular. Dual. 

N. éo0r1¢, NTL, OTL, N. Grove, ative, rive, 
G. odtivoc, Horivoc, oitivoc, | G. olvtivow, aivtiwory, oivTivow, 
D. ori, grt, eri, D. oivrivoww, aivtwoty, oivtivow, 
A. dvTiwa, = vTiva, = OTL. A. @Tlve, “aTLvE, OTLVE. | 
Plural. | 
N. oitivec, aitivec, ariva, 3 | 
G. OvTiWeVr, rYTIVwV, OVYTLYMD, | 

D. oicrict,  aioriot, —oioriot, 


A. ovoTivac, GoTivac, ativa. 


Singular. 


RD Ores 
. TLVOG, TLVdE, TLVOE, 
.tiwi, Tivi, Tri, 


TWd, TWd, Tt. 


Singular. Dual. 
G. tod, THe, Tov, Deivoc, G. toiv, taiv, toiv, deivoty, 
D. 76, TH, TO, deive, D. toiv, raiv, rotv, detvory, 
A. tov, THY, TO - detva. A. TQ, Td,” TO, )-Osive: 


| 


N. 
G. 


D. rivoiv, twotv, rivoiv,|D. tsi, tioi, Troi, 
A. tivé, Tivé, Tivé. |A. Tivd¢, Tivde, TVG. 


Aéiva, a certain one. 


5. Indefinite. 


TLC, any. 


Dual. Plural. 


Tivé, Tivé, Tivé, |N. tivéc, Tivéc, Tivd, 
TLVOLV, TLVOLY, TLVOLY,|G. TIVOY, TLVOY, TLVOY, 
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Plural. 
t Tt ~ 
N. oi, ai, dsivec, 
G. rév, Tov, deivor, 
D. roic, Tadic; detect, 
A. totc, Tac, deivac. 


6. Interrogative. 


The interrogative differs from the indefinite tug merely 
in the position of the accent. The indefinite 1s always en- 
clitic, and, in the oblique cases, takes the accent on its 
ending. On the contrary, the interrogative, even in a con- 


nected discourse, remains always acuted in the nominative, 


and in the oblique cases preserves the accent on the radical 
syllable. 


tic, who? 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. Tic, <it,; (, TH, ING wve, | zive,: tive, IN. tivec, tive, Tiva, 
G. tivoc, tivoc, Tivoc, |G. Tivowy, Tivowy, Tivo.y,|G. Tivor, Tivwr, Tiver, 
D. rivt, tive, tivi, \D. tivory, rivosy, rivowy,|D. riot, Tiot, Tice, 
A. riva, tiva, Ti. A. tive, tive, tive. |A. Tivac, Tivac, Tiva. 


7. Reciprocal. 


Dual. Plural. 


. Wanting. —- —— IN. — — 
. GAAHAoLY, GAAnAaLY, GAAHAOLY, |G. GAARAwWY, GAARAwWY, GAAHAw?, 
. GAAnrow, GAAHAaLY, GAAHAOL, |\D. GAAHAOLc, GAAHAatc, GAAHAOtC, 
.GAAnhw, GAAnAa, dAAjAw. IA. GAAHAOVC, GAAnAac, GAARAA. 
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REMARKS ON THE PRONOUNS. 
1. Personal. 


1. The forms éyov, éuot, éué, are employed whenever 
emphasis is required. On other occasions pov, poi, and 
pe are employed. 

2. In the dual number the forms v0, v@v; od@, odor, 
are Attic. 

3. In the plural, jpetc and vpel¢ appear to have come 
from 7uéec and DpéEs ; ; while, in the dative, iv and wpiv 
are contracted from 7juéor, vuéot, and then the v épeAnvo- 
TLKOY is appended. 


84 DIALECTS OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


4. The pronoun ov is generally reflexive in the Attic | 
writers. In Homer and Herodotus, on the contrary, it is 
more frequently a mere personal pronoun. 

5. Abtéc, abitH, avt6, was used for the third person, 
but with this distinction. In the nominative always, and 
in the oblique cases when these begin a clause, it has a 
reflexive signification, “he himself,” “ she herself,” “ of 
himself,’ &c. But when the oblique cases do not begin a 
clause, they have merely the force of the personal pronoun, 
“him,” “of him,” &c. When the article precedes, as 6 
avToc, 7) avTH, &c., the meaning changes to ‘ the same,” 
&c. Thus, 6 auroc, “ the same man ;” 7 auth, “ the same 
woman ;” TO avTo (contracted most commonly TavTo), ‘ the 
same thing.” 


Dialects of the Personal Pronouns. 
. The Aolo-Doric had éyéy, the Holic éywy, in the 


ieee The Beotians said tov. 

2. Instead of ov the A®olians and Dorians said TU 
(whence the Latin tw), and changed o into T throughout. | 

3. In order to give more expression to the pronouns, the 
Dorians and Afolians annex 7 to the termination, through 
all the cases, and sometimes, also, v7; as, éy@vn, éuevvn, 
touvn, &c. The Attics annex ye, throwing back the ac- 
cent; as, €ywye, ovye ; instead of which the Dorians use 
ya, as éyo@vya. 

4. In the genitive only éuéo is found, not peo; and, in 
the lyric and epic poets, éveto and oeio; as also éuéOev 
and oé6ev ; these latter, likewise, in the tragic dialect. As 
the Attic dialect contracted é0 into ov, the Ionic, Doric, 
and AXolic contracted the same into ev; as, euev, ev. 

5. In the dative, the AXolians and Dorians said also éuiv 
and tiv, whence tivy, and the Tarentine éuivy, arose. 
For the enclitic oot the epic poets and Herodotus use rot. 

6. In the dual the forms v@, vv ; of@, of@y, are Attic. 
In the plural, Typetg and vpwet¢ come from mpéec and DMEEC. 
Instead of 7jeic¢ the Aolians and Dorians said due¢ or apes, 
and dec ; and for vpeic, Dues and vupec. 

7. The genitive plural is lengthened by the poets into 
TIMELY, VpLELOY. The ‘olians and Dorians changed as 
usual the 7) into a; as, duéwy, Guov, and aupwyr. 


8. In the dative plural, the old dialect, and the Afolic 
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and Doric, had auiv, dmv, duiv, dupe; vary, dup, and 
Ve. 7 
9. In the accusative plural, the Dorians said dé, apé, 
and due, duue; and also vué, vue, the latter being used 
likewise by the Aolians. 
| 10. Instead of the accusative avTov, we find, particularly 
| in the poets, the form py of all three genders. Another 
form is viv, which occurs in Pindar, and is the only one 
employed by the tragedians. This form vv is also used 
for avtovc, avTdc, avTa. 

11. The dative odé for odioe occurs in Homer and else- 
where. The tragedians appear to have used odiv alone. 
| The poets sometimes, though very rarely, employ it for the 
|| dative singular also. 
| 12. In the poets, too, the form o@é (abbreviated from 
| od@é) occurs, which is sometimes used as the accusative 
_ plural in all genders, for avtovc, avtac, avTta ; and some- 
times, also, as the accusative singular, instead of avtTor, 
|| avThy, av7o; and also, again, as a pronoun reflexive for 
| €avTov. 


2. Possessives. 


1. The form é6¢, €4, €6v, occurs only in the singular in 
the Ionic and Doric writers, and in the poets. Instead of 
| this is used the abbreviated form 6¢. Neither é6¢ nor 6c is 
|| ever employed by the Attic prose writers ; but 6¢ for é6¢ 
Occurs several times in the tragedians. | 
| 2. Instead of 7uétepoc, the Dorians employed doc. 
This same doc was likewise used for éu6¢, as queto for 
éy@. The olians said dupoc and dupétepoc. 
| 3. The form odétepoc is used by the later Alexandrian 
|| poets for the pronoun possessive of the first and second 
person plural, and in one instance even for éuéc. 

4. The form o@witepo¢ occurs only once (Il. 1, 216). 
|| Nwitepog is found only in the Ionic poets. 





ee 


- 3. Pronoun Definite. 


| This has already been considered in the remarks under 
| the personal pronouns, § 5, &c. 
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4, Reflexives. 


1. The reflexive pronouns are formed by the union of 
the genitives éué0, o€0, £0, with the pronoun avrdc, in all 
the cases except the nominative. 

2. Strictly speaking, éwavtov and oceavTov have no plu- 
ral. A form for this number, however, is generally substi- 
tuted, consisting of nuelg avToi and vuelto avtol, declined 
separately 

‘lhe pronoun éavtov is declined throughout the plural 
as one word; yet we also find odav rs odio avTotc, 
opac avTotc, &c. 


4. Properly, according to the composition, only the gen- 


itive of these pronouns should have been in use; and it is 
owing to an arbitrary usage that éuéo, &c., are compounded 
with the dative, accusative, &c., of abroc. 


5. Among the Attics, these pronouns are reflexive enti 


referring to the person implied in the verb, without any 
particular emphasis derived from avr6c. Thus, ETUMG 
éuavtov, “I struck myself” (as, in English, “1 wash my- 
self”). When the Attic ee on the other hand, wish 
to make avTo¢ emphatic, they separate the pronouns, and 
place airéc first. ‘Thus, mp0¢ avtov oe, “ against thee thy- 
self.” A similar usage prevails i in Homer and Herodotus. 


5. Demonstrative. 


1. Instead of 6de, 70€, T60€, where the iteie de is an- | 
nexed to the sofieles in over to give it greater force, the | 
Attics say 000, 70i, tod’, which is analogous to the Latin | 


hicce. 


2. Homer annexes the termination of the case to me dE; || 


as, TOLOdEOL, ToLodECOL, Kc. 

3. Instead of roiade, the form tovoide is common in ‘thd 
tragic writers, with the accent on the penult, because the 
enclitic de draws the accent of the principal word to itself. 

4. Ovroc is used as an emphatic mode of address, and, 
pee as a vocative, ‘‘ thou there,” like the Latin heus. 


‘The Attics annex ¢ to this pronoun in all cases and | 


onli to give a stronger emphasis, in which case it re- 
ceives an accent; as, TovTovl, TavTnl, &c. In the neuter, 
this z takes the place of o and @; as, TovTi, TavTi. 

6. The Attics sometimes used rovTOY for TOUTO, TOOOU- 
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tov for TocovTo, TotovToy for tocovro. ‘This appears to 

have arisen from their attachment to the v édeAKvotixov. 

In the same way, the Attics frequently said tavtoy for TO 
bd 7 

auto. 


6. Relative. 


1. Homer says 6 t¢ for doric, where 6 is a prefix sylla- 
ble, as in O7rot0c, O7r600c, &c., and he retains, with the rest 
of the Ionic writers, the 6 unchanged in all the cases; as, 
orev for ovrivoc, 6Tew for oT, &c. The Attics retained 
similar forms in the genitive and dative singular, namely, 
Otov for ovt7tvoc, and 6Tw for @Ti. The full form is very 
rare in the Attic poets. 

2. Instead of the plural atzva, Homer and Herodotus 
have dooa, from the Doric od for tivd. The Attics, instead 
of this, say a7Ta. 


7. Indefinite. 


1. The Ionians said for tivdc, tivi, &c., Téo and Téw. 
The Attics contracted tov, Tw, in all the genders, for t7v6¢ 
and Tv. 

2. Instead of the neuter plural trvd, the Attics said, in 
certain combinations, particularly with adjectives, atra ; 
as, GAA’ atta; ToLavT’ adtTAa. 
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XXV. VERB. 


1. Greek verbs are of two kinds, those ending in w and 
those in pe. 

2. Verbs in » are of two classes: 1. Those that have a 
consonant before w; as, TomTw, “I strike ;” Aéywo, “TL 
say ;” and, 2. Those which have a vowel, a, «¢, 0, before 
it; as, Tyudw, “I honour ;” dirAéw, “I love ;” ypvoow, “I 
gild.” 

3. Verbs in w, with a consonant preceding the termina- 
tion, are called Barytone Verbs, because, as they have the 
acute accent on the penult of the present, the grave accent 
(Gapvd¢ Tovoc) necessarily falls on' the last syllable. 

4. Verbs in w, preceded by a vowel, are called Contract- 
ed Verbs, because the @ is contracted by the Attics, to- 
gether with the preceding vowel, into one. vowel; and as, 
after this contraction, a circumflex is placed over the a, 
they are also styled by some Czrcumflex Verbs. 

5. ‘These contracted verbs, however, are not at all differ- 
ent from the barytones, since it is only necessary to con- 
tract them in the present and imperfect. 


PARTS OF THE VERB. 


1. The Greek verb has three voices, Active, Passive, 
and Middle, and five moods; the Indicative, Imperative, 
Optative, Subjunctive, and Infinitive. 

2. The tenses are nine in number, namely, the Present, 
Imperfect, Perfect, Pluperfect, First and Second Future, 
First and Second Aorist, and, in the passive, the Third 
Future, or, as it is less correctly styled, the Paulo-post- 
futurum. 

3. The numbers are three, Singular, Dual, and Plural. 
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The Meus "Ext, to be. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Sing. eiui, I am, eic or el, thou art, éoTi, he is. 
Dual. éoTov, you two are, éoTov, they two are. 
Plur. éouév, we are, éorté, ye are, clot, they are. 


IMPERFECT, 7, I was. 


S. 77”, 76, 7] OF 4, 
D. TOV, HTNY; 
P. jer, NTE, OQ. 
Future, écouat, I will be. 
S. gcouat, £0€L, éOETQL, 
D. éodpebor, éceobov, éceobor, 
P. éooueda, éoeobe, ECOVTAL. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT AND IMPERFECT, ioGi, be thou. 
eS ioft or a0, éoTo, 
D. éoTov, éoTwr, 
til éore, EOTWOAY. 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT AND IMPERFECT, ei7v, may I be. 
S. elny, eine, el, 
D. elnTov, ElnTNY, 
P. siquev, elnrTe, eljoav or elev. 
Future, éooiunv, may I be about to be. 
S. écoiunyv, éo010, éo0lTO, 
D. éooipebov, Ecotobov, écoloOny, 
P. éooipueba, éoolobe, EcolvTo. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PrEsENT anp ImpeRFEct, ©, I may be. 
S. O, NC, I 
D. NTOV, TOV, 
P. cpev, TE, : Oot, 


H 2 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT. 


elvat, to be. 


Future. 


écecGat, to be about to be. 


PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT. 
N. 6», ovoa, ov, 
G. dvToc, ovonc, évtoc, &e. 
FUTURE. 
N. éo0uevor, écouévn, EGOMEVOY, 
G. écouévov, éoouerne, écouévov, &e 
VERBS IN a. 


1. There are four conjugations of verbs in o, distin- 
guished from each other by the termination of the first fu- 
ture active.’ Thus: 

The First Conjugation makes the future in Ww; as, 
TUTTW, TOMW ; AiTTW, AEipw; PaTTW, Pdrpw. | 

The Second Conjugation makes the future in éw ; as, 
Léywo, AéEwW; Tdoow, TddwW ; dpyw, dpEw. 

The Third Conjugation makes the future in ow; as, 
Tiw, TOW ; TELOW, TELOW 5 OKEVACW, OKEVAOW. 

The Fourth Conjugation has a liquid before w in the 
termination of the future; as, waAAw, adaw ; omei- 
PW, OTTEPD 5 PEVW, EVO. 

2. When the first person plural ends in pey, the first 
person of the dual is wanting. In other words, the first 
person dual is wanting throughout the Mes of the active 
form, and in the aorists of the passive. 








1. We have followed, for convenience’ sake, the common arrange- 
ment, by which verbs in w are divided into four conjugations. The 
simplest and truest plan, however, is to divide all Greek verbs into 
merely two conjugations, namely, verbs in w and verbs in pu. 

2. Here, again, we have followed the ordinary phraseology. In truth, 
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3. In the present, perfect, and future of the indicative, 
which are called primary tenses, and throughout the sub- 
junctive mood, the second and third persons dual are the 
same, and end in ov. 

4. But in the imperfect, pluperfect, and the two aorists 
of the indicative, which are called the historical tenses, as 
referring to what is past, and throughout all the optative 
mood, the third person dual ends always in 7yv. 

5. In the active voice, the primary tenses always end in 
o. with the moveable v; as, -ovoly,-aoiv ; -ovol, -aot; but 
in the historical tenses the form always terminates in a 
fixed v; as, ov, av, eLoav, noav. 

6. In the passive, the primary and historical tenses are 
distinguished throughout the singular also, and in all the 
third persons plural. The primary tenses have wae in the 
first person of the singular, the historical always uyv; and 
where the former have, raz, the latter have always To. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
TonT@, “TF strike.” 


PRESENT, TOTTW ; First Future, tipo; PERFECT, TéTugd.! 


Moods and Tenses. 






























indie: Optat. | Subj. | Infin. | Part. 























Present, 


| 
TUNT-O, é 

Imperfect, ETUTT-ov, ; a ae cia 

First Future, | T0p-o, -OLfLL, -ElV, |-W, 
First Aorist, | érvw-a, TUYW-OV, | -aiul, | -w, | -al, | -ac, 
Perfect, TETUG-A, se D p 
Pluperfect, ETETUG-ELY, I as ie : sella ee | oe 
Second Aorist, | érvz-ov, TuT-€, | -o1ut, | -w, | -ev, |-Ov, 


Second Future,| ruz-é, -oiut, | -civ, 


however, the dual is the same in form with the plural, in the tenses re- 
ferred to ; for the dual itself is only an ancient plural. 

1. This is called conjugating, namely, giving the present, first future, 
and perfect of a verb ; or, in place of the perfect, the first aorist. 
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Sing. 
Dual. 
Plur. 


ahek, 


ru 


akon 


VERB. 


Numbers and Persons, 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present, I strike. 


TUTNT-W, TONT-ELC, TOTNT-EL, 
TUNT-ETOV, TUNT-ETOV, 
TUNT-OMED, TUNT-ETE, TUNT-OVOL. 


Imperrect, I was striking. 


. éTUnT-ov, érumT-ec, érurr-e, 
étumT-ETOV, Erunt-éTny, 
éTvmT-OMED, éTUNT-ETE, ETUNT-OV. 


First Future, I shall or will strike. 


. Top-o, Tinp-Elc, TUp-El, 
TUYW-ETOV, TUW-ETOV, 
TUW-OMeEV, TUY-ETE, Tbp-ovel. 


First Aorist, I (once) struck. 


trv-a, ETUW-aC, érup-e, 
érvy-arov, _ étup-arny, 
éTvy-apev, ériyp-ate, éruw-ay. 


Perrect, J have struck. 


TETUG-Q, TETUG-AC, TETUG-E, 
TETUQ-ATOV, TETUG-aTOP, 
TETUG-AUEV, TETUO-ATE, TETUG-GOL. 


PuurerFect, J had struck. 


éreTvg-eLy, ETETUO-ELC, éTeTvg-el, 
ETETUG-ELTOV, éreTug-eiTny, 
ETETUG-ELLED, éTeTvg-ElTE, éreTvo-Eloay. 


Seconp Aorist, J (once) struck. 


ETUT-OV, ETUT-EC, éTUT-€, 
éTUT-ETOV, érun-éTqv, 
éTUT-OMeV, éTvm-ETE, ETUT-Ov. 


Seconp Fururs, I shall or will strike. 
TUT-O, TUT-EIC, TUT-é1, 
TUT-ELTOY, TUT-ELTOD, 
TUT-OUMEY, TUT-ELTE, TUT-OUOL. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PrEsENT, be striking. 


S. tvrt-e, TUTNT-ETO, 
D. rorr-erov, _TURT-ETWY, 
P. rint-ere, ? TUNT-ETWOOD. 


First Aorist, strike. 


S. Tvyp-ov, rup-dra, 
D. rvp-arov, TUp-aTwY, 
P. rvi-are, - Tup-dTwoar. 


PerFect, have struck. 


S. Térug-e, TETUQ-ETO, 
D. retid-erov, TETUG-ETWV, 
P. reTvd-eTe, TETUO-ETWOQY. 


Seconp Aorist, strike. 


S. rom-e, TUT-ETW, 

D. riz-eror, TUT-ETOV, 

P. rvm-eTe, TUT-ETWOADY. 

OPTATIVE MOOD.! 
Present, may I be striking. 

S. rimt-opt, TUNT-OLC, TUTT-OL, 
D. TUNT-OLTOY, TUTNT-OLTNY, 
P. rirr-olper, TUNT-OLTE, TUNT-OLEV. 


First Future, may I hereafter strike. 


S. rinp-oue, TUp-Ole, TUp-OL, 
D. Tby-olToV, Tup-oiTny, 
P. rinp-ouper, TUYW-OLTE, TOW-OLEV. 


First Aorist, may I have struck. 


S. rvp-arut, TUW-aLC, TOW-al, 
D. TUp-aLTOV, TU-aiTHV, 
P. rinp-awev, TUp-alTE, TUY-aLev. 


f/fouic First Aorist. 


S. rvwp-eva, TvYp-ELAC, Tbp-ELE, 
TUW-ElLaTOV, TUW-ELETHY, 
P. rup-eiauev, TUIp-ElaTE, TUp-ELav. 


1. We have here given to the optative its genuine meaning, as indi- 
cating a wish. The other meanings, “ might,” ‘“ could,” “ would,” &c., 
are only attached to it when connected with the particle av, &c. 
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Perrect, may I have struck. 


. TETVO-OLUL, TETVD-OLC, TETUG-OL, 
D. TETUH-OLTOV, TETUD-OLTHY, 
P. rervd-ouer, TETUG-OLTE, TETUG-OLED. 


Seconp Aorist, may I have been striking. 


. TOT-OLUL, TUT-OLC, TUT-OL, 
D. TUT-OLTOV, TUT-OLTNVs; 
P. rv7-o1uev, TUT-OLTE, TUT-OLEV. 


Seconp Future, may I hereafter strike. 


S. rum-oiue, TUT-OLC, TUT-O1, 
D. TUT-OLTOY, TUT-O1THV, 
P. rur-oipev, TUT-OITE, TUT-OlEv. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PresEnt, I may strike. 
S. TvUrT-w, TUNT-NC, TUNT-7, 
D. TUNT-NTOV, TUNT-9TOV, 
P. rint-wper, TUNT-NTE, TUNT-WOL. 
First Aorist, I may have struck. 
S. TUW-W, TU-NC, TOW-Ns 
Dd. Tip-4TOV, TU)-NTOV, 
P. rvp-oper, TUW-NTE, TUP-WOl. 
Perrect, I may have been striking. 
S. TeTid-w, TETUD-7C, TETUO-N, 
D. TETUO-NTOV, TETU-NTOV, 
P. reTig-wper, TETUQ-NTE, -TETUO-WOL. 
Seconp Aorist, I may have struck, 
S. tir-o, _TUN-NG, TUT, 
DD. TUT-TOV, TUT-NTOV, 
P. rim-wper, TUT-NTE, TUT-WOL. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT, Tint-evv, to strike. 

First Future, rinp-evv, to be going to strike. 
First Aorist, tvw-at, to have struck. 
PERFECT, TeTvd-Eévat, lo have been striking. 
Seconp Aorist, Tu7-eiv, to have struck. 
Seconp Furvure, rvz-eiv, to be going to strike. 





. TUNT-WY, 
. TONT-OVTOC, 


ofa 


VERB. 


PARTICIPLES. 


TUTT-0V0Q, 
TUTT-OVONC, 


TUTNT-OV, 
TUNT-OVTOC, 


First Fururn, going to strike. 


. TIY-WV, 
. TUY-OVTOS, 


qr A 


TvY-oVvd"E, 
Tvp-ovENs, 


TUW-oV, 
TUY-OVTOC. 


First Aorist, having struck. 


. TUYW-aC, 
. TUYp-avToc, 


Q2 A 


TUW-aoa, 
Tup-dons, 


TUp-av, 
TUP-avToC. 


PerFeEct, who has been striking. 


. TETUO-OC, 
. TETUG-OTOG, 


QA 


TETUG-ULG, 
TETUG-ViaC, 


TETUG-06, 
TETUG-OTOE. 


Seconp Aorist, having struck. 


. TUT-Ov, 
. TUN-6VTOC, 


QA 


TUT-O0UVOG, 
TUT-OVGNC, 


TUT-OV, 
TUN-OVTOC. 


Seconp Future, going to strike. 


. TUT-OV, 
. TUTM=-OUVYTOS, 


QA 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


TUT-0vOa, 
TUT-OVONG, 


TUT-OUY, 
TUT-OUYTOC. 


The Moods aud Tenses. 


Indic. 


Present, |rixrouat, 


Imperfect, |éruntouny, 
Perfect, |rérvpat, 
Pluperfect, |érervupny, 
Ist Aorist, |érigOny, 

Ist Future, |rv¢670-ouat, 
2d Aorist, |érorny, 

2d Future, |rurjo-ouat, 
3d Future, |rervw-ouar, 


TETU-1H0, 


TOO-OyTL, 


TUTRT-OV, |-oiunv, |-wuat, |-ec0at, 


“puEvOC, “PYLEVOS,|_ o0at, 


-O7vat, 
-eo0at, 
-7VQL, 

-eo0at, 
-eo0at, 
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&c. 


-OMEVOC, 


“PULEVOS, 


-Oeic, 
-OMEVOS, 
~ELC, 
-OMEVOE, 
-Omevoc. 
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ron don ahoh, 


WOn 


ow 


won 


tym 


VERB. 


Numbers and Persons. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present, J am struck. 


TUTT-OMal, TUnT-EL,! TUNT-ETQL, 
. TUTT-Ouebor, TUnT-Ecbov, TomT-Eabor, 
. TuTT-oueda, TvUnT-E00€, TUNT-OVTAL. 
Imperrect, I was in the act of being struck. 
. ETUTT-OUNY, ETUTT-OV, éTUTT-ETO, 
. éTuTT-ouebor, éTUTT-Ea0or, évumt-éoOnv, 
. ETUTT-Oueba, éTumt-eode, ETUNT-OVTO. 
Prerrect, I have been struck. 
TETUL-UGL, TETUY-Al, TETUTNT-QL, 
. TETVU-“LEOOV, téTvg-Oov, TETvO-Dov, 
. TEeTvU-wWEOa, rétug-Ge, TETUU-MEVOL, E408. 
Puurerrect, J had been struck. 
bd + 9) ee, ey 2 
ETETOUL-LNV, éTéTUp-o, éTETUTT-0, 
. éteTbu-pEbor, érétvud-Oov, éreTvg-Ony, 
éTeTvup-weba, éTéeTvO-Oe, TETUU-WEVOL NOUV. 
First Aorist, I was struck. 
. ETvg-Onv, ETvG-On¢, éTvo-On, 
érvo-OyTov, éTug-OnTHY, 
. ETvG-Onuer, éTvg-Onre, éTUg-Oynoav. 


First Furore, I shall be struck. 


Tug-Ojooudt, tug-O708L, tugb-GjoEeTat, 
tud-Onoouebov,  tud-Onoecbov, tvg-OycEcbov, | 
. TUd-Gnoopueba, Tuo-Oyjoeabe, Tup-GneovTat. 
Seconp Aorist, I was struck. 
. éront-nyr, évbn-nC, évon-1), 
ETUT-NTOV, ETUT-4THY, 
. ETUT-NUEY, ETUT-NTE, éTom-noav. 
Seconp Future, J shall be struck. 
. TUT-HOOMAL, TUT-HOEL, TUT-HOETAL, 
. Tur-noopmebov, TuT-noEeobor, TuT-noEo0or, - 
. Tur-noopeba, rur-joeabe, TUT-HOOVTAL. 





1. We have given in this, and the other second persons, the Attic ter- 
mination in é, as more correct than the common termination in 9. 





S. 
D. 
P, 


hh mn mon 


a heh 
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Turrp Furure, J shall continue to be struck. 


TETUY-OMAL, TETUW-EL, TETUW-ETAL, 
TeTup-ouebor, TeTvw-eobon, TETUW-ECOor, 
TeTup-oueba, TeTvp-eole, TETUW-OVTAL. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT, be struck. 


. TUNT-OV, TUTT-EoOw, 
. TUTT-EaGor, TUTT-Eobwy, 
. TUNT-E008, TUNT-Eo0woav. 


oll ewe, 


Prerrect, have been struck. 


. TETUW-0, TETUO-Oo, 
. TETUG-Fov, - TETVO-Gov, 
. TETVO-De, TETUG-Gwoar. 


WON 


First Aorist, be struck. 
. Tvd-OnTL, Tvg-O9To, 
. TUd-OnTov, — -tug-87T wr, 
. TU-OyTE, Tug-GyTwoar. 


tO 


Seconp Aorist, be struck. 
. Tor-nO, TUT-7TO, 
. TUT-NTOV, TUT-HTOY, 
. TUT-7TE, TUT-7TWOOGV. 


won 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


Present, may I be in the act of being struck. 


TUNT-OLUNV, TUTT-OLO, TUNT-OLTO, 


. TUTT-oipmebor, TumT-oLobor, TunT-oLoOny, 
. TUnT-oipeba, TonT-oLoe, TUNT-OLVTO. 


” 


Perrect, may I have been struck. 


. TETUE-UEVvOE ELNV, ENC, ein, 
. TETUU-LEVO), ELNTOV, ELNTNY, 
» TETV-LEVOL ELNLEV, ELNTE, ElLnoav. 


First Aorist, may I have been struck. 


. Tvo-Beinn, Tug-Geing, Tvo-Bein, 


Tvg-Geinrov, § —s-: tug-Oewnrny, 


. Tog-Geinuer, tug-Geinre, rug-Geinoay. 
I 


=“ 
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VERB. 


First Fururs, may I be struck hereafter. 


S. tvd-Onootuny, Tvd-A70010, Tug-BAC0lTO, 

D. rv¢-Oyo0ipebov,  tvd-Ojcoicbor, Tug-Onaoiobny, 

P. rvd-Onooiweba,  Tvd-nooLo0e, TUp-OnooLvTO. 
Seconp Aorist, may I have been struck. 

S. rur-einv, _ -Tum-eing, TuT-ein, 

D. TUT-ELNTOV, TUT=ELNTHY, 

P. rum-einuer, ‘ TUM-ELNTE, TUT-ELNOaV. 
Second Future, may I be struck hereafter. 

S. tun-nooiuny, TUT-1]5010, TUT-H00LTO, 

D. tux-no0iueGov, — Tum-nooLobov, Tun-nooLoOny, 

P. run-nooipeba, TuT-7j00L00E, TUT-7G0LVTO. 


Tuirp Furure, may I continue to be struck hereafter. 


S. retvyp-oiuny, TETUW-OLO, TETUW-OLTO, 
D. rervip-oimebov,  — TeTvp-oroOor, TEeTvp-olobny, 
P. tetvi-oiueba, TeTvW-oLoe, TETUY-OLVTO. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT, I may be struck. 
S. rin-Topat, TON-TN, TonT-nral, 
D. tur-répebov, ToT-THOOOY, Torr-nobor, 
P. run-rayueba, Tvm-THOOe, TUNT-WVTQL. 
Perrect, J may have been struck. 
S. rervp-pévocg @, Gs | 71s 
D. tervp-pévo, HTOV; TOV, 
P. rerupu-pévoe Ger, NTE, Oot. 
First Aorist, I may have been struck. 

S. rvg-06, Tug-O7e, Tup-67, 
D. Tug-OjTov, Tvp-O7TOV, 
P. rvd-OGpev, Tvp-OATE, Tvo-G60L. 

Seconp Aorist, I may have been struck. 
S. Tur-0, TUT-7C, TUT-H, 
D. TUT-TOV, TUT-7TOV, 
P. rur-dper, TUN-H{TE, TUT-OOl. 


VERB. gee 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT, TUTT-ecOal, to be struck. 

Perrrect, tétv-6ar, to have been struck. 

First Aorist, tv¢-67vat, to have been struck. 

First Future, tvd-67cec8a, to be going to be struck. 

Seconp Aorist, tvz-7vaz, to have been struck. 

Seconp Furure, tur-7cec0a., to be going to be struck. 

Tuirp Future, Tetiw-ecbat, to be going to be continually struck. 


PARTICIPLES. 


PRESENT, being struck. 


N. rumr-dpevoe, TUTT-OMEVN, TUTT-OMEVOY, 
G. turt-opuévov, TUNT-OMEVICS TUNT-OMEVOV. 
PerFeEct, having been struck. 
N. tervu-pévoe, TETUL-LEVN, TETUL-LEVOD, 
G. TeTup-évov, TETUU-LEVNC, TETUUL-UEVOV. 
First Aorist, having been struck. 
N. rvd-Oeic, Tud-Oeica, tud-bev, 
G. rv¢-bévToe, Tvg-Geiane, Tug-GévToc. 
First Future, going to be struck. 
N. rvd-6yj06uevoc,  Tvd-Oncopévn, Tud-OncdbpEevor, 
G. tud-Oyaopévov,  tud-Oyoouévne, Tud-Gyoouévov. 
Seconp Aorist, having been struck. = > 
N. rv7-eic, TUT-Eioa, TUT-EV, 
G. run-évToe, TUT-ELONC, TUT-EVTOC. 
Seconp Future, going to be struck. 

N. rur-nodpuevoc, TUT-NOOMEVN, TUT-NOOMEVOY, 
G. Tum-jo0uévov, TUT-NOOMEVIC, TUT-700/LEVOV. 
Tuirp Furvure, going to be continually struck. 

N. rervip-dpuevoc, TETUIP-OMEVN, TETUY-OMEVOY, 


G, TeTui-ouévov, TETUW-OMEVNC, TETUY-OMEVOD. 
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MIDDLE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. 
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Ist Future,|rdw-ouas, -oluny, -co0at, |-duevoc, 
Ist Aorist, |érvy-aunv, |TbW-at, |-aiunr,|-wpar,|-ac0az, |-duevoc, 
2d Aorist, [érum-dunv,  |Tum-od, |-oiunv,|-wuas,|-éoOat, |-Ouevoc, 


2d Future, |ru7-otmar, -oluny, -eic0at,|-ovuevoc. 





Numbers and Persons. 


The only tenses of the middle voice that differ from 
those of the active and passive of verbs in w are the first 
aorists of the indicative, imperative, and optative, and the 
second future of the indicative. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


First Aorist, I struck myself. 
. ETvp-auny, eTvp-o, éTUp-aTo, 
. rvrp-apebor, éTbw-aobor, éTup-dobny, 
> iB bd / 2 U 
. éTurp-ducba, eTUW-aobe, ETU-GVTO. 


Mon 


Second Furure, I shall or will strike myself. 


. TUT-0dmaL, TUT- El, TUT-E1TAL, 
. TuT-obpebor, TuT-Eiobon, vuT-elabov, 
. TuT-ovpeba, TuT-elode, TUT-OUVTAL. | 


won 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
First Aorist, strike thyself. 


S. rv1-at, Tv1)-do0u, 
D. rinp-acbor, TvuIp-dobur, 
P. rvp-aobe, Tup-dodwoar, 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


First Aorist, may I have been struck. 
S. rvp-aipny, TbYp-aL0, TOp-ALTO, 
D. rvp-aipuebor, Tinp-atoborv, Tup-aiobny, 
P. rvyp-aipeba, Tvp-aobe, TUIp-QLyTo. 





oo 
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PARTICIPLES. 
First Aorist, having struck myself. 

N. ruw-duevoe, Tuw-apuevn, TUY-ALEVOY, 
G. rup-auévov, _—_ Tup-aev7e, TU-aevov. 
First Future, being about to strike myself. 

N. rvyp-duevoc, Tup-ouevn, TUY-OMEeVvOr, 
G. rvi-ouévov, TUY-OMEVIC, TUIp-O“EVOV. 
Seconp Future, being about to strike myself. 

N. ru7-ovpevoc, TUT-OULEVN, TUT-OVMLEVOY, 
G. Tum-ovpevor, TUT-OULEVNC, TUT-OULEVOV. 


The Greek verb, of the class in w, will now be consid- 
ered under the following heads: 
1. AUGMENT. 
2. FoRMATION OF THE TENSES. 
3. Force OF THE TENSES. 
4. Mippie Voice. 
5. Force or THE Moons. 


1. AUGMENT. 


1. The Augments are two in number, the Syllabic and 
Temporal. 

2. The syllabic augment belongs to verbs that begin 
with a consonant, and is so called because it adds a sylla- 
ble to the verb. 

3. The temporal augment belongs to verbs that begin 
with a vowel, and is so called because it increases the time 
or quantity of the initial vowel. 

4. Three of the tenses have an augment, which is con- 
tinued through all the moods, viz., the Perfect, Pluperfect, 
and Third Future, or Paulo-post-futurum. 

5. Three receive an augment in the indicative only, viz., 
the Imperfect and the two Aorists. 

6. Three receive no augment, viz., the Present and the 
First and Second Futures. 

12 
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7. The true use of the augment is to mark an action 
which is either completely or partially past. Hence it will 
appear why the present and the first and second futures 
have no augment; why the zmperfect and two aorists have 
an augment only in the indicative ; and why the perfect, 
pluperfect, and third future, all three of which refer to a con- 
tinued action, have an augment continued throughout all the 
moods of the verb. 3 

8. The augment originally was the same in the case of 
all verbs, namely, an ¢ was prefixed, whether the verb be- 
gan with a vowel or a consonant. Traces of this old aug- 
ment are found in the early Ionic poets, and occasionally 
in Ionic prose ; as, E407 for 7h0n; Edvdave for nrdave. 

9. Afterward the usage was thus determined, that e 
was only prefixed to verbs beginning with a consonant ; 
whereas, in others, it coalesced with the initial vowel, and 
became a long vowel or diphthong. Thus, Tom7Tw has in 
the imperfect é-rvrov, but dyw has qyov (from é-ayor), 
and oikigw has @xigov (from é-o1Kgov). 

10. The Attics retained this old augment in the follow- 
ing cases: 1. In such words as éaéa, edynv, éayos, from 
dyw, “to break ;” to distinguish them from 7£a, Aya, &c., 
from ayw, “I carry.” 2. In édAwxa, edd; éorxa, toAna, 
éopya, in which the characteristic of the perfect middle (oe 
and o) could not be effaced. 3. In verbs which begin with 
a vowel not capable of being lengthened ; as, éé0ovv, from 
Obéw ; Ewopat, from the same; éwvovuny, from w@véonat ; 
Eodpovy, from ovpéw. 


RULES FOR THE SYLLABIC AUGMENT. 


1. The augment of the imperfect and the two aorists, in 
verbs beginning with a consonant, is formed by merely 
prefixing €; as, étuTTov, érupa, éruTov. If, however, the 
verb begin with p, the p is doubled after the augment; as, 


ye 


EppitTov, from pintw ; éppeov, from péw. 
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2. The augment of the perfect is formed by repeating the 
initial consonant of the verb, and annexing to it an €; as, 
zTéTvUha, TETUTIA; AEAOLTIA, KC. 

3. This repetition of the initial consonant is called by 
the grammarians Reduplication (dimAactacuoc), and is sub- 
ject to the following rules: 


(A.) If the verb begins with an aspirated consonant, 
then in the reduplication the corresponding smooth 
or lenis is put; as, dtAéw, perfect TediAnKa ; Ypv- 
06W, perfect Keypvowka. 

(B.) If the verb begins with p, the perfect does not 
take the reduplication, but the p is doubled and ¢ 
prefixed ; as, pivTw, perfect eppida. 

(C.) If the verb begin with a double consonant, ¢, &, 
a), or with two consonants, the latter of which is 
not a liquid, the perfect does not receive the redu- 
plication, but only the augment ¢; as, ¢7Téw, per- 
fect e¢ntynka; svpéw, perfect efvpjna; wWadAda, 
perfect éadka; oreipw, perfect tormrapka; oTéA- 
Aw, perfect oradka. 

To this rule, however, there are the following 
exceptions: 1. The syncopated forms which be- 
gin with 77; as, Témtapat (for mevéTapac) ; and 
af8o some other verbs in mr ; as, mTepéw, érrepw- 
Ka; TTHOOW, Entnya. 2%. The verb krdowat, of 
which the perfect xéxtnwat is more used by the 
Attics, and éxtqjuat by the Ionians and older At- 
tics. : 

(D.) If the verb begins with a mute and liquid, the 
reduplication appears in some cases, but in others 
is omitted. Mvdw always makes péuvnwae ; and 
verbs whose second initial consonant is p receive 
the reduplication regularly ; as, dpéww, perfect de- 
dpounna; Spavw, perfect TéOpavKa ; Tpépw, per- 
fect tétpoda. On the other hand, it is generally 
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wanting in verbs whose second. initial consonant 
is A; as, yAvTTw, perfect EyAuda. 





4. ‘The augment of the pluperfect is formed by prefixing 
e to the reduplication of the perfect; as, Téruda, pluperfect 
ETETUDELV. 

5. The third future passive, being formed from the per- 
fect of the same voice, has, like that tense, the reduplica- 
tion; as, TeréWoua. 


RULES FOR THE TEMPORAL AUGMENT. 


1. By the contraction of the augment ¢ with the initial 
vowel of the verb, the following results are obtained : 


a becomes 7; as, dkovw, imp. 7Kovov. 


66 . 66 anes 66 “4 / 
€ N53 EYEINW, NYELPOV. 
c ee G50.“ grave, > Sone, 
° a 4 Ts aye) 

0 ff @; “ ovowdace), WVOUACOY. 
D ¥ D5 #  Bbpiga, » eos Dbpegar. - 
66 66 4 66 ne 

i) n ; alpw, Nov. 

"ca 3s nv; “* avgavo, “* nbsavov. 
rT =, eae Hy 66 r ee 

EV NV; EVYOUAL, NVXOUNY. 

Celt H0ee @;  oliKigw, “ @Kisor. 


2. In some verbs, however, ¢ becomes e ; as, Exo, El- 
xov ; dw, clay ; EAw, eiAov, &c. 

3. When a verb or verbal form begins with eo, the sec- 
ond vowel takes the augment; as, éoptdgw, éopragov. So, 
also, in the pluperfects formed from the three perfects éor- 
Ka, éoATa, and gopya, namely, éoxerv, éArey, and édp- 
yew. 

4. Of vowels which are already long in themselves, a 
becomes 7%, as already mentioned ; but the others, 7, , ¢, 
v, are wholly incapable of being augmented ; as, 77Tdowat, 
imperfect 7rTayqv, perfect ArTnvaL, pluperfect yTTHUNY. 
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REMARKS ON THE TWO AUGMENTS. 
1. Syllabie. 


1. The Attics prefix the temporal instead of the syllabic 
augment to BovAouat, dvvapat, and péAAw; as, HbovAcuny, 
novvaunv, jmueAdov. Here a form é6ovAoua, édvvapat, 
éuéAAw, is assumed, like 0éAw and é0éAw. 

2. The initial augment in the pluperfect is sometimes 
omitted by the Attics; as, me7ovOery for ErreTrOvOelv ; ye- 
yevnuny for éyeyevjuny. 

3. In verbs beginning with A and p, the lonians, Attics, 
and others are accustomed to put ec for Ae or pe; as, Aap- 
6avw, perfect etAnda, for A€Anda; Aayxava, perfect El- 
ANX4. 

4. In Homer and Hesiod the second aorists often receive 
a reduplication ; as, xéxayoy for Exayov, from Kayvw ; Té- 
mGov for émiOov, from TreiOw, &c. 

5. The augment of the historical tenses is very often 
omitted in poetry by writers not Attic ; as, Gadde for é6aAe ; 
Bn for €6n ; yévovto for &yévovto, &c. 


oA Temporal. 


1. Many verbs beginning with a diphthong neglect the 
augment. ‘Those in ov never take it; as, ovTd¢o, ovTa- 
Sov. ‘Those in ez also have no augment; as, elxw, eikoy, 
eléa, with the single exception of eixdgw, which is now 
and then augmented by the Attics; as, eixdgw, elxaca, 
etxaowat, Attic nkaca, 7Kaopat. Verbs in ev have the aug- 
ment 7v with the Attics, though the usage is variable. 
Thus we have qyvyouny and evyounyv; evpéOny, and very 
rarely nupéOnv. 

2. The verbs w6éw, ovéouat, and ovpéw, not being sus- 
ceptible of the temporal augment, take e before their initial 
vowel or diphthong. In other words, they retain the early 
augment ; as, WOE, EwOovy ; BvEouaL, Ewvotbuny ; oipéw, 
E0UpOvy. 

3. As the syllabic augment in BotAouat, divapat, and 
péddo), is increased by the temporal, in the same manner 
the temporal augment in the verb épdw is increased by the 
syllabic ; as, 0pdw, imperfect Edpwr. 
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| ATTIC REDUPLICATION. 






1. Verbs beginning with a vowel, not being able to take 
a reduplication like that in verbs with the syllabic aug- 
ment, have in the perfect, occasionally, what is called the 
Attic Reduplication. . 

2. The Attic reduplication is when the first two letters 
of the root are repeated before the temporal augment, the 
initial vowel remaining unchanged. Thus: 


ayeipod, iryepka, Att. Red. ayfyepka. 


EUEW,  —- MMEKA, cs EUNMEKG. 
OAAvuL, WAEKa, OA@AEKA. 
épyoua, 7Avoa, * éAnavda. 
660), @OQ, 60W0a. 


3. The pluperfect sometimes prefixes to this reduplica- 
tion a new temporal augment; most commonly in adx7jKoa, 
TKNKOELV. 

4. A similar reduplication is formed in some verbs in the 
second aorist, only that here the temporal augment comes 
first; as, /papov, Opopov, nyayov. 


AUGMENT OF COMPOUND VERBS. 


1. When the verb is compounded with a preposition, the 
augment comes between the preposition and the verb; as, 
Tpoopepw, TPAGEDEPOV. 

2. Verbs compounded with other words have the aug- 
ment usually at the beginning ; as, weAorrotéw, EweAotroiovy ; 
TAnuperéa, TETANUUEANKG. 

3. Verbs compounded with ev and dv¢ take the temporal 
augment in the middle when these verbs commence with 
a vowel that cannot be changed; as, evepyetéw, evnpyé- 
Tovy ; dvoapEeoTewW, OvonpEoToOvY. 

4. But when these particles are joined to verbs com- 
mencing with an immutable vowel or a consonant, they 
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take the augment at the beginning; as, dvowméw, édvow- 
movv ; dvoTvyéw, edvaTbynoa; Evdokiéw, NvdoKipovyY. 
In compounds with ev, however, the augment in such ca- 
ses is commonly omitted ; as, evwyéowal, evwyovuny, &c. 


REMARKS ON THE AUGMENT OF COMPOUND VERBS. 


1. The prepositions, excepting zepi, lose their final 
vowel before the syllabic augment; as, dmédwxe, dudébad- 
Aev ; but mreptéOna, not mepéOnka. In the case of po, 
however, the o is usually contracted with ¢; as, mpov6n, 
mpobOnka, é&c. 

2. The prepositions ovv and év, whose final consonant 
is changed by the laws of euphony into y, A, p, p, 0, re- 
sume: v before the syllabic augment; as, é¢yyiyvoya, dve- 
yeyvounv ; ovAdéyw, ovvédeyor ; eupévo, evéuevov, Se. 

3. Strictly speaking, all those verbs have the augment 
at the beginning which are not so much themselves com- 
pounded with another verb as derived from a compound 
word. Thus, decvorraféw, édecvordbovy, from detvorrabae ; 
OLKOOOLEW, Oroddpovy, from olKo0OmOG, &e. 

4. Hence some verbs, apparently compounded with prep- 
Ositions, take the augment at the beginning; as, évaytuot- 
pat, Avavttovuny, from évaytioc. So, also, avti60A0, qv- 
TLbOAOVY. 

5. Exceptions, however, to the rules just mentioned, are 
of no unfrequent occurrence, especially among the Attics, 
with whom we find the following forms: éexAnoiacay, 
évexwpiacov, mpoedytevoa, émiteTqoevea, &c., although in 
all these verbs no simple form exists, but they are derived 
at once from éxxAnoia, éyKop.ov, Tpodjtys, enitnOAe. 

6. Some compound verbs take a double augment, name- 
ly, one before and one after the preposition ; as, dvop06u, 
Avopbovy, ernvapbwra; EvoyAEw, NVOVAOVY ; GvEYwW, TV- 
ELYOUNY ; TapOLVéw, Erap@vnoev, &c. Still more irregular 
are the following: dedvgtyKa, eSedediqrnTo, from draTaw ; 
dediaknka, édta@knoa, from dLorkéw ; and, in later writers, 
nvjAwoa, from avadioxw, and dedinkovnka, from drarovéw. 
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2. FORMATION OF THE ACTIVE ‘TENSES. 
The Imperfect | 


is formed from the present by changing the termination w 
into ov, and prefixing the augment; as, TOmTW, ETUTTOP ; 
Aéy@, Eheyov ; aYW, TyOV. 


The First Future 


is formed from the present by changing the last syllable in 
the 


First conjugation into Ww; as, TUTTW, TOW; 
Second conjugation “ gw; “ Aéyw, AésW; 
Third conjugation “ ow; “ Tiw,  Tiow; 


and in the fourth conjugation by circumflexing the last 
syllable, and shortening the penult; as, addw, Wadd. 
Verbs in dw and éw generally change a and ¢ into 7, and 
verbs in 6 change 0 into @; as, Tiuaw, TYynow; dLAéo, 
diAjow ; OnAdw, dnABaow. 
Four verbs, commencing with a smooth syllable, change 
that smooth into an aspirate in the future ; as, 


EVO), EZW. TpEXW,  Opéeto. 


Tpépw, Oper. TUDO, dopa.’ 
The First Aorist | 


is formed from the first future by prefixing the augment and 
changing & into a; as, TUWH, ETvIba. 





1. These apparent anomalies admit of a very easy explanation. The 
old form of éyw was yw, which was changed to éyw, because two suc- 
cessive syllables cannot well have each an aspiration. But in the future 
the aspirate reappears, in consequence of the v being removed, in order 
to make way for the termination of the future, @. In like manner, the 
old presents of tpéw, Tpéxyw, and Tédw were respectively Ypédu, Spéxa, 
and Gidw, changed to roédw, &c., in order that two successive syllables 
might not each begin with an aspirate ; while in the future the first as- 
pirate reappears, the latter having been changed. 
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In verbs of the fourth conjugation, namely, those ending 
in Aw, Uw, Vw, pw, the short vowel of the penult is again 
made long by changing 


a@ into 7; as, wWdadAdw, ware, éevnda. 
a “. 9; “ ; daivw, dave, ednva. 
Peers | GTeAAG), OTEAD,  EOTELAG. 
Ro Bs oo ka DLO 3 ROEYG),  “EEDLVE. 


CO Se 


a4 eo éé nA tte co SAE a 3h 
Vv 5 aUVVO), QUVVG), WEVVa. 


But verbs in -parvw and -catyw have only a long @ in the 
penult of the first aorist, without changing it into 7; as, 
TEpaive, TEpava, eTépGVA; TLalvH, TLAVO, ETriava. 

Later writers form also many others with long a, where, 
according to the general rule, the 7 should be employed ; 
as, éonuava, from onuaivw ; éxoiAava, from KotAaivo. 

Some verbs, which have o in the future, lose it in the 
first aorist; as, Yéw, VEvow, EvEva; TEVW, CEvoW, EoEVA; 
Kale), KAVOW, ENA. 


The Perfect 


is formed from the first future by prefixing the continued 
augment, and changing, in the 


First conjugation, ww into ga; as, TU~w, TéTVvdA. 
Second conjugation, f “ ya; “ AéSw, AédExa. 
Third conjugation, ow “ ka; “ Tiow, TETLKG. 
Fourth conjugation, © “ Ka; “ Wado, Eada. 


Dissyllables in -Aw and -pw change the « of the first fu- 
ture into a; as, oTéAAw, oTEAW, EoTAaAKa; oOTEIPwW, OTTEDG, 
éovapka. But polysyllables, on the contrary, retain the e ; 
aS, GYYEAAW, GYYEAO, TY YEAKG. 

Verbs in -iva, -bvw, and -eivw reject v before x, and retain 
the short vowel of the future; as, Kpivw, Kplvo, KEKpika ; 
TAOVH, TADYO, TETTADEGA; but those in ef(vw change the ¢ of 
the future into @; as, Teivw, TEVW, TETAKG. 


K 
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Verbs in -aivw change v before « into y; as, paivw, da- 
vo, TépayKa ; plaivw, wave, weuiayna. 

In some verbs the € is changed into 0; as, Tpépw, Ypé- 
ww, TEeTPOHA ; KAETTH, KAEWW, KEKAObA; A€yW, AéEW, Hé- 
Aoya, &c., and even before the consonants ; as, TEUTEO), 
TrEUPW, TETOUPA. 


The Pluperfect 


is formed from the perfect by prefixing ¢ to the continued 
augment, if there be a reduplication, and changing the ter- 
mination @ into ey; as, TéTUda, ETETOPELY. 


The Second Aorist 


is formed from the present by prefixing the augment, short- 
ening the penult, and changing w into ov ; as, TUTTW, ETU- 
mov; Asitw, EAiTov; KGUVO, EKALOY. 

The penult of the present is shortened for this purpose 
by the following changes : | 


Vowels. 
at into @; as, mTaipw, éenTapor. 
9 2 as. Oey | exe 


E ge OS EIT)... emgunen 
péTrO, parrov. 
ev. “  b; “§ . devyo, .  ediryor: 
ae EE OR: “MELT... Seenian 
0 ge ora, in verbs ending in A@, PW, YW, pw 
] P] 3 3 


Consonants. 
AX into A; as, BdAdAw, ebddAov. 
w; “ ronTw, ETUTOY. 
ar. “<< B; “. KporTe@, -expvemm. 
@; “ pantw, ésppadov. 
66,47, “ o¥3. “cen@ten, onerayem, 
0; “ dpagw,  éedbpddor. 
vi. Kpasw,  éeKpayov. 
% “ oy; “ opoxyw, ~ouvyor. 
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Verbs in -Gw and -cow of the second conjugation form 
the second aorist in yov; as, Kpad¢w, Expayov ; Tpdoow, 
émpayov ; but those of the third conjugation form it in dov ; 
as, dpasw, Edpadov. 

The verb tAjoow makes érAnyov in the second aorist ; 
but the a appears in the compounds that signify “ to fright- 
en ;” as, KaTétAayoyr, &&éTt@Aayov. © 


The Second Future 


is formed from the second aorist by dropping the aug- 
ment, and changing ov into circumflexed @; as, étvTror, 
TUTW. 


The Atiic Future 
is formed by throwing out o in -dow, -EoW, -tow, -d0W, of 
the future, and then contracting the vowels thus brought 
into contact ; as, éSeA@ for éSeAdow ; éAw for éAdow; dta- 
oxed® for dlacKkeddow ; Kote) for Kouiow ; dwovpat for 
dwooouat ; payetoOat for payéceoOat, &c. 


REMARKS ON THE FORMATION OF THE ACTIVE 
TENSES. 


1. Future. 


1. The old future of all verbs ended originally in ecw, 
and we still find 0Aéow from 6A, and dpéow from dpw. 

2. This primitive form in -eow was changed by the Afo- 
lians into ow by dropping the €; as, Gpw, dpow ; Gow, bp- 
ow); Kvpw,Kvpow. ‘The Ionians, on the other hand, changed 
the old form into ew by rejecting 0; as, dAéw, dpéw, Kvpéw, 
&c., while the Attics contracted this form into @; as, wéva, 
peva ; OTEAAW, OTEAD, Kc. 

3. Thus, from the original form of the future in é00, 
which remained only in some verbs, two new forms arose, 
one in ow, and the other in éw, contracted o. 

4. The future in ® was chiefly used in verbs whose 
characteristic was A, pw, v, p, that is, which ended in Aa, 
LO), VW, pw; the future in ow was, with a few exceptions, 
employed in the rest. 
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5. This future in ow is generally denominated the first 
future, and the future in @ is also a first future in verbs 
which end in Aw, pw, vw, and pw, but in other verbs it 1s 
called the second future. 

6. In strictness, therefore, the second future is only a 
dialect variation from the first, and does not exist at. all im 
verbs ending in Aw, po, vw, and pw. 

7. In changing the termination -éow into ow, the conso- 
nants immediately preceding it are also changed according 
to the ordinary rules of euphony. ‘Thus: 


(A.) The consonants 0, 6,7, ¢, are omitted before o, 
and the remaining consonants, 7, 2, @, Kk, Y, X%; 
are united with the o that follows into the double 
consonants = and &; as, KpUTTW, KPUTTEOW, KPU- 
WwW; aYW, GyéoW, GW; TAEKW, TAEKEOW, TAEEO. 

(B.) Double y makes y&; as, Aiyyw, Aryyéow, Aty- 
6). 

(C.) Ifv precede 0, 6, 7, ¢, it is thrown out; but, in 
order that the syllable may remain long, an vis in- 
serted after ¢; as, o7évdw, omreiow. 

(D.) In this latter case, Ree particularly when 
the verb ends in ¢W, cow, or TTW, usage must be 
attended to, since many verbs of this kind are 
formed in a different manner in the future. Thus, 
¢ becomes € in some; as, Kpacw, Kpadéw, where 
the original form of the present was in yw; as, 
KpadywW, Kpayéow, Kpagsm; m others it becomes 

fa); as, TAGGwW, TAY, where the original form 
of the present was In yyw ; as, TAGyyw, TAayyé- 
ow, TAGYEW. | 

(E.) Verbs in cow and tT are-most of them derived 
from forms in kw and yw, and hence have the fu- 
tureinéw. Thus, dpicow, ppigéw ; old form dpixo, 
ppixéow, Ppi—w. And again, Tapdoow, Tapaéw ; old 
form Tapayw, Tapayéow, Tapas. Other verbs in 
oow and TTw are considered merely as lengthened 
forms of verbs pure, or verbs in ® with a vowel or 
diphthong preceding, and hence they make the fu- 
ture in 0W; as, apudcw, apudow. 


&. Verbs pure, whose final syllable is preceded by a 
diphthong, undergo no change in the future except the as- 
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sumption of o; as, dkovw, akovow; Tratvw, Tavow. In 
other verbs pure, where a vowel precedes the termination, 
the short vowel of the present becomes long before the a ; 
as, dakpvw, daxpvow ; Tiw, Tlow. Hence verbs in éa, do, 
and ow have the long vowel in the penult of the future; 
as, PLAEW, GLAHOW ; Taw, TILHOW; YPVvodW, Ypvowow. 
The following exceptions, however, must be noted: 


(A.) The termination é@ makes éow in Tedéw, Gp- 
KEW, VELKEw), and some others ; as, TEAéow, apKé- 
ow, vetkéow. These futures are very probably 
from old presents in 0. 

{B.) Some verbs in éw have eow and N00 ; as, Ka- 
JEW, KaAHOW, Attic KaAéow; aivéw, aivijow, Attic 
aivéow. Here two forms of the present appear 
to have been originally in use, one in w, making 
éow in the future, and another in éw, making jow. 

(C.) Verbs in aw, whose final syllable is preceded 
by € or tz, or by the consonants A and p, have the 
future indow. And this future is short if a vowel 
or the letter p precede aw in the present, but oth- 
erwise it is long. Thus, édw, éaow; dpdw, dpa- 

6; but yeAdo, yeddouw. 

(D.) But the following verbs in dw make jow in the 
future, namely, ovAdw and ypdw. Verbs which 
have o before the final dw have also generally 
NOW) ; as, Bodw, Bojow. 

(E.) The termination 6# makes éow in verbs which 
are not derivative ; as, 0W6w, duCow ; apdw, apd- 
ow), &c. 


9. The verbs kaiw and kAaiw, in Attic Kaéw and KAdw, 
make the future in -avow ; as, Kavow, KAatow. 

10. Verbs in Aw, pw, vw, pw, shorten the penult when 
forming the future ; as, duvvw, duvvea; Kpivw, Kpiv@. This 
arises from the circumstance of the tone in the future rest- 
ing on the last syllable. 

11. Many barytone verbs are frequently formed by the 
Attics and lonians, like contracted verbs, by changing w 
into 7ow ; as, BadAAwW, BadAnow ; BooKkw, Bookjow ; TUTTH, 
TUNTHOW. 


K 2 
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2. Perfect. 


1. Verbs in pw and vw presuppose a future in 7ow ; as, 
VEU, VEVEUNKA ; LEVO, wELEVQKA. In these perfects the fu- 
tures vEeuyow, pevjow are presupposed, which, however, 
were hardly in use any more than the forms of the present 
VEWEW, EVE, BC. | 

2. Generally, 7 and e in the future and perfect are fre- 
quently interchanged. Thus déw has dfow in the future, 
and dédexa in the perfect. On the other hand; kaAéw has 
commonly in the future ckaAéow, but in the perfect KéxAnna 
by syncope for KexdAnka. 

3. Some verbs take w before « instead of 7; as, péu- 
6AwKa for weuoAnka, where GB is put between p and A, as 
in peonvbpia. So otvwxa, from otyomat, instead of olyyka ; 
and mémTwKa, from TéTw or TimTS, instead of TéTTHKA. 


3. Second Aorist. 


1. As a short penult is required in the second aorist, it 
frequently happens that, when two consonants come together 
which lengthen the vowel, they are transposed ; as, Jépxw, 
édpakov ; TEPOW, Enpabov ; where the original forms were 
édapkoyv and érap0ov. 

2. Verbs pure have no second aorist, and the forms 
which do occur come from barytone verbs. ‘Thus, éorepov 
comes from orépw, not otepéw ; EdovTov from dovTrw, not 
OOvTrEW. 

3. If the second aorist would only have been distinguished 
from the imperfect by a short penult, or if it would have 
differed in no respect, as to form and quantity, from that 
tense, the verb has no second aorist active. It may have, 
however, a second aorist passive. Thus, ypddw has no 
second aorist active, but it has éypa@yy in the passive. 
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2. FORMATION OF THE PASSIVE TENSES. 


The Present 
is formed from the present active by changing w into oat ; 
as, TUTITW, TUTTOMAL. 


The Imperfect 
is formed from the imperfect active by changing ov into 
Ouny ; as, ETUTTOV, ETUTTTOUNDY. 
Be The Perfect 
is formed from the perfect active by changing, in the 


First conjugation, i ga pure into war; as, TétTvda, TéTVUNAL. 


ga impure “ pat; ‘“* réTepda, TéTEpuat. 
Second conjugation, ya 6 ypar; “ Aéheya, AéAcypat. 
Third conjugation, xa “¢ opat; ‘* méppaka, Téppacuat. 
Fourth conjugation, xa << par; “ épahna, éepadpac. 


In verbs of the third conjugation, however, xa is changed 
into pat when a long vowel or pa precedes the final sylla- 
ble; as, o7reipaw, oTrelpdow, EoTreipaka, EoTtelpaual ; Opa, 
dpaow, dédpara, dédpauar ; diAéw, htAjow, rediAnna, TrEdi- 
Anuat, &c. 

But there are exceptions to this rule in the case of some 
verbs, which have a diphthong before the final w of the ac- 
tive, since diphthongs have arisen from the short vowel 
made long; as, Gkov®, jkovopat; TTaiw, Entaowat; Spade, 
TtéOpavonat, &e. 

Verbs in atyw, which make -yxa in the perfect active, 
make, after rejecting y, the termination of the perfect pas- 
sive in ovat; as, daivw, Tépayka, TEpacpat. 

In some verbs the quantity is changed; as, mémwxa, Té- 
Trowat, from rive; and dédwxa, dédopat, from didwyc. 

The vowel o in the perfect active, which was derived 
from € of the present, is again changed to « in the perfect 
passive ; as, KAéTTW, KEKAOHA, KEKAEUpAL ; TEUTTO, TETOU- 
ha, TETEUPAL. 
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But if p with another consonant precede the 0, it is 
Phanged in the perfect passive into a; as, oTpé@w, EoTpo- 
pa, EoTpapypat; TpéTW, TETPOa, TETPapal. 

The third person plural of the perfect is formed fia the 
third person singular by inserting v before tar ; as, medt- 
Anvrat, from trepeAjtrat. But if the first person of the per- 
fect passive end in paz impure, that is, with a consonant 
preceding it, the third person plural is formed by a peri- 
phrasis of the verb eiué and the perfect participle; as, Té- 
TULMAL, TETVUMEVOL ELOL.' 

This same periphrasis is employed in the optative and 
subjunctive moods, when the perfect ends in paz impure ; 
as, TETUUpEVOC Ein, TETUUpEVOS @. But not when the per- 
fect ends in rae pure ; as, TETLUDUNY, TETLUOPAL. 


The Pluperfect 
is formed from the perfect by changing paz into uqy, and 
prefixing € to the continued augment, if there be a isp 
cation; as, TETVMpaL, ETETOUPNY. 
The third shes plural of the pluperfect is formed by a 
periphrasis of eiué and the perfect participle, whenever the 
perfect from which it is derived ends m pat bei cia ; as, 


TETUMMEVOL noav. 
% 


The First Aorist 


is eformsa from the third person singular of the ssid by 
dropping the reduplication, changing taz into @7y, and the 
preceding smooth into an aspirated mute; as, Tétv7TTat, 
ETUPONY. 

Four verbs take o before. the termination 077, although 
it is not found in the third person of the perfect; as, wéu- 
vyTal, uvnoOny ; KexpnTat, ExphoOny ; Eppwrat, Epp@aOny ; 

1. This is done from a principle of euphony, since rérumvrat would 


be too harsh for the ear. ‘The same remark applies to the pluperfect, 
and to the optative and subjunctive moods. 
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mémAntal, érAjoOny. On the contrary, céoworat makes 
EowOnV. 

Some which have 7 in the perfect passive receive an ¢ 
‘in the first aorist; as, ebpytaz, ebpéOnv ; enqvntat, éerny- 
E0nv ; adjpnrat, ddypéOnv. From elpyrac the aorist is é6- 
pony and éppéOnv. 

Verbs which change e« of the future into o of the perfect 
active, and into a in the perfect passive, take ¢ again in the 
first aorist; as, éoTpamTal, éoTpédOny ; TETpaTTAL, ETPEd- 
Onv ; téEOparTa, EOpEhOnv. | 


The First Future 


is formed from the first aorist by dropping the augment, 
and changing 07 into Ojo0uat; as, ETvdONY, TVSOHooMaL. 


, The Second Aorist 


is formed from the second aorist active by changing ov into 

HV ; as, ETUTTOY, ETOTNV. | 
No second aorist passive occurs in dnv, Onv, THY ; or 

from verbs in w pure, except éxany, édany, éopinv, ebony. 


The Second Future 
is formed from the second aorist by dropping the augment, 
and changing 7 into 7G0uaL; as, ériTny, TUTHOOPAL. 

The Third Future, 


or Paulo-post-futurum, is formed from the second person 
singular of the perfect by changing ae into oar; as, téTv- 


wat, TeTUWOMAL. 
3. FORMATION OF THE MIDDLE TENSES. 


The Present and Imperfect 


are the same-in form as those of the passive voice, and are 
similarly formed. 
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The Perfect 


is formed from the second aorist active by prefixing the 
reduplication, and changing ov into a ;_ as, éruTov, TéTUTIA. 

If the second aorist has a or e in the penult, the perfect 
middle changes this into 0; as, omeipw, EoTrapo”, Eorropa ; 
eyeipw, T/yEpov, Tyopa. 

But if the a in the penult of the second aorist comes 
from at or 7 in the present, or is long there by position, 
the perfect changes it into 7; as, waivoua, éudvny, péun- 
va; TAHoow, EtAayor, TéETANya ; YAAAW, EBadov, TEONAA ; 
KAGCW, ExdAayov, KEKANYa. | 

The exceptions to this rule are the following: kpdaéw, 
EKpayov, KEKPAYAa; TMPdoOW, ETpayov, TEmpaya; Ppdcw, 
&ppadov, Téeppdda ; GdW, Eada ; Gyw, “ to break,” édya. 

If the second aorist has ¢ in the penult from a present 
in él, the perfect middle changes it into ot; as, weiOw, émt- 
Oov, métr0L0a; Aeittw, EAtTOV, AéAOITTA ; Eidw, idov, oida. — 

But if c be already in the present, the perfect merely 
lengthens it after having been short in the second aorist ; 
as, TpiGw, ETplyov, TETplya. 

In some verbs the penult of the perfect middle remains 
short; as, adkjkoa, from dkovw; éAnavda, from éAevOw. 
On the other hand, we have médevya, from devyw ; KéxevOa, 
from Kev0w ; TéTEvYya, from TEVYW. | 

The verb pjoow makes éppwya; so, also, we have éoA- 
ma, from éATrw ; Eopya, from Epyw ; etw8a, from £6. 

Some perfects appear to be formed immediately from the 
present by changing @ into a, and prefixing the reduplica- 
tion; as, dov7Tw, dédovrra ; diw, dédia; and so, also, dvwya, 


for 7vwya. 


The Pluperfect 


is formed from the perfect by prefixing e, and changing a 
into ey ; as, TETUTIA, ETETUTELY. 
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The First Aorist 


is formed from the first aorist active by adding p7v; as, 
éTuwa, eTupduny. 


The First Future 


is formed from the first future active by changing w into 
owal ; as, TUW, TUWOLaL. 

In verbs of the fourth conjugation 6 is changed into ov- 
pat; as, wadw, wadovua. 


The Second Aorist 


is formed from the second aorist active by changing ov into 
ONY ; as, ETUTTOV, ETUTTOUNY. 


The Second Future 


is formed from the second future active by changing © into 
OULAL; aS, TUT, TUTOVLAL. 


REMARKS ON THE PASSIVE TENSES. 
1. Present. 


1. The true Attic termination’ of the second person sin- 
gular is et. And this form is employed also to distinguish 
the subjunctive from the indicative. ‘The termination in 7 
for the second person of the present indicative belongs to 
the common dialect. 

2. The old form of the second person was in -ecat, from 
which the Ionians made -eal, and the Attics -ez. Thus, 
tomTeoal; lon. tomreac; Att. tUmTEL; Common dialect 
TUNITY. 

3. The old form in cae for the second person continued 
in use, I. In some contracted verbs ; as, ddvvdopat, ddv- 
vatoal; Kavyaouat, Kavydecat. II. In verbs in pe; as, 


1. The old rule used to be, that only three verbs retained this ev in 
the second person, namely, BovAoua:, ortouat, and olouat, making re- 
spectively BovAe1, ower, and ofer. But the best editions now restore ez 
to the second persons of all verbs. Compare Porson, Praf. ad Hee. 


p. iv. 
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torauat, totaoat, &c. III. In the perfect and pluperfect 
passive of all verbs; the ¢, however, before the o, being 
dropped, and the double consonant brought in; as, Tétvibae 
for tetuméoa; étéTuwo for éteTvTEow. IV. In some ir- 
regular futures ; as, dowat, Edéoar; dayoua, dayeoat. 


2. Imperfect. 


The old form of the second person singular of this tense 
was étvmTeoo, from which the Ionians made érémreo, and 
the Attics éri7rTov. 


3. First Future. 


The second person singular of this tense ended original- 
ly in eoat, whence the Ionians formed ea, and the Attics 
et. ‘The form 7 belongs to the common dialect. 


3. FORCE OF THE TENSES. 


General Remarks. 


1. The time in which an action can take place is either 
present, past, or future. There are thus in Greek, as in ev- 
ery language, three principal tenses, the Present (0 éveo- 
Toc), the Preterit, and the Future (6 péAAwy). 

2. Of the present there is only one simple form in Greek, 
but for the preterit there are more than in any other lan- 
suage. 

3. Anaction, for instance, is represented as either in itself 
and absolutely past, or as relatively past in respect to an- 
other time expressed or conceived. ‘The aorist serves to 
denote the time entirely past ; the imperfect, the perfect, and 
the pluperfect, the relative time. 

4. The imperfect (6 mapatatikoc¢) represents a past ac- 
tion as continuing during another past action, and accom- 
panying it; the perfect (ypovoc Tapakeéipevog T@ TaporTt) 
and pluperfect (0 UTepovyTedtKoc) designate an action com- 
pleted, but continuing in its immediate consequences to an- 
other time ; the perfect to the present, the pluperfect to a 
time past. 

5. In the same way the future is conceived under three 
modifications ; either as simply future, without reference 
to another action, as in the first and second futures active 
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and future middle; or as future and complete, as in the 
first and second futures passive ; or as future and with refer- 
ence to an action to take place in a still more remote futu- 
rity, as in the third future passive. 


Special Remarks. 


1. According to what has just been remarked, the pres- 
ent, as in all languages, designates an action present and 
still incomplete ; while, of the three tenses of past time, 
the aorzst marks a past action in itself, without any refer- 
ence to another action at the same or a different time. 

2. The perfect, on the contrary, expresses an action 
which has taken place, indeed, at a previous time, but is 
connected, either in itself or its consequences, or its ac- 
companying circumstances, with the present time. Thus, 
éypawa, “I wrote,” signifies, indeed, the completion of the 
action; but it does not determine whether the consequen- 
ces of it, namely, the writing which I have written, be still 
existing or not. On the contrary, yéypada, “I have writ- 
ten,” besides indicating the fact of my having written, 
shows also the continued existence of the writing. In the 
same manner, yeyau7ka, ‘Il am married ;” on the contrary, 
éyaunoa, “I married.” Hence xéxtnwar signifies, “I pos- 
sess,” properly, ‘I have acquired unto myself, and the ac- 
quisition is still mine.” 

3. The perfect retains its reference to a continued action 
through all the moods. Thus, 6 pév Anorie obto¢ é¢ TOV 
Ilupiddeyébovta éubebAnoOw, “ Let this robber be cast into 
Pyriphlegethon, and remain there.” And again, é&c6vTec, 
eimov THY Svpay KeKAetoOat, “On going out, they gave di- 
rections that the door should be shut, and kept so.” 

4. The imperfect expresses, 1. An action continuing du- 
ring another action which is past. It differs from the aorist 
in this, that the aorist marks an action past, but transient ; 
the imperfect an action past, but at that time continuing. 
Thus, Tove meAtaota¢g édéEavto (an immediate action) of 
“Bapbapor Kal éuayovto (continued action) é7el 0° eyyde 
joav (continued) of omAitas EtpdrrovTo (immediate); zal of 
uév TEATAOTAL EVO ElTrOvTO (continued). “ The barbari- 
ans received the targeteers and fought ; but when the heavy 
armed men were near they turned away in flight, and the 
targeteers immediately pursued them.” 
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5. The imperfect also expresses, 2. An action continued 
by being frequently repeated ; as, TOV OlTOV TOY EV TH YO- 
pa duepOeipete nai THY yqv éréuvere. “ You destroyed, 
from time to tume, the grain throughout the country, and you 
a the land. ” 

This same tense also expresses, on some occasions, 
an ie begun or contemplated, but not completed ; or, in 
other words, an attempt not brought to a successful conclu- 
sion. As, EuLobov7o, “he wished to hire” (Herod. 1. 68) ; 
and again, Taw’ éOvnoKxe TEkVa, * my hii were on the 
point of losing their lives.” 

7. The third future passive refers to an action which 
will be permanent or continued in future time ; and it there- 
fore bears the same relation to the other futures as, among 
the tenses of the past time, the perfect does to the aorist. 
It is sometimes, therefore, 1 In consequence of this, styled the 
Perfect’s Future. Thus, éuol dé AeAeiveta idyea Avypa, 
“ while mournful woes shall continue to remain unto me.” 
And again, 0 Trodirng € EV KaTaAoyy ovdst¢ peteyypadjoerar, 
GAd’, QOTED TV TO TPWTOY, éyyeypdwerau. ““ No citizen 
shall become enrolled in another class, but shall remain en- 
rolled in that in which he was at first.” 

8. Hence, of those verbs whose present marks only the 
beginning of an action, but the perfect the complete action, 
the third future is used in order to show that the perfect 
action is to happen in future ; as, xtdouat, “ I acquire ;” 
KékTnwal, “IL possess; Kekthnoowat, “I shail possess.” 
Whereas xt7Ho0uat means merely, “I shall acquire for my- 
es dnd 

9. The third future is therefore often used to express 
the rapidity of an action by taking, not the beginning of it, 
but its completion and the state resulting from it ; as, 7re7= 
avoeTtal, “he shall instantly cease ;” TreTpagetat, “it shall 
be immediately done.” It is this meaning which has ob- 
tained for it the less correct name of Paulo-post-futurum, 
namely, what will take place soon, or @ little after the 
present. 

10. Besides the simple forms of the future, there is also. 
a periphrastic future, made up of wéAAw and the infinitive 
of the present, the aorist, or the future, and corresponding 
with the Latin periphrastic future of the participle in urus 
andthe verb sum. It answers to the English, “ bemg abort 
to do anything ;” “‘ intending to do a thing, ” &e. 
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11. The aorist not only refers to instantaneous action, 
but is also frequently employed with the meaning, “to be 
wont.” Thus, 77 t1¢ TovTwY TL Tapabaivy Snuiay ETréOe- 
oav, “ If any person transgress any one of these, they inflict 
punishment upon him.” 

12. The second aorist differs from the first in form alone, 
not in meaning. ‘T'wo modes of forming the past or his- 
torical tense got early into use in Greece ;' the one gave 
that which we call the first aorist, the other that which we 
call the second aorist. ‘The former, from its origin, was 
truly a distinct tense, having a system of terminations alto- 
gether peculiar to itself; but the latter is little else than a 
slight modification of the imperfect. Usage early declared 
itself in favour of the former ; and, at the period when Greek 
literature began, the second form obtained only in a limited 
number of the more primitive verbs ; while every verb of 
more recent and derivative formation exhibited the first ex- 
clusively. Jn a very few words only are both forms to be 
found ; and even in these, the duplicates, for the most part, 
belong to different dialects, ages, or styles. In import, these 
two forms of the aorist never differed. 

13. A satisfactory illustration of the principle which has 
just been stated in relation to the second aorist may be 
‘found in our own language. In English, also, there are 
two originally distinct modes of forming the common past 
tense: the first by adding the syllable ed, as in I killed; 
the other chiefly by certain changes in the vowels; as in I 
wrote, I saw, I knew, I ran, &c. Let the student call the 
former and regular form the first aorist, and the latter the 
second, and he will have a correct idea of the amount of 
the distinction between those tenses in Greek. ‘The form 
érvwa in Greek is what I killed is in English ; that is, the 
regular form of the past tense, which obtains in a vast ma- 
jority of verbs: the form éAa6oy, on the contrary, is alto- 
gether analogous to I took, or I saw, acknowledged by all 
grammarians not as a second or distinct preterit, but as 
an instance of irregular variety of formation obtaining in 
certain verbs. 

14. It may be objected to this view of the subject, that 
there are verbs in Greek in which both forms of the aorist 
occur. A careful examination, however, will prove that 


oo 


1. Philological Museum, No. iv.,p. 197. Cambridge, 1882. 
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the number of such verbs is extremely small compared with 
that of those which have only the one or the other aorist. 
But even here the analogy is supported by the English 
verb, since we meet with many instances in which English 
verbs retain both forms of the preterit. ‘Thus, for exam- 
ple, I hanged, or [ hung ; I spit, or I spat; I awaked, or I 
awoke; I cleft, £ clave, or £ clove. Such duplicates in 
Greek verbs are extremely rare ; probably there is not one 
Greek verb in five hundred in which they can be met with. 
The form called the second, aorist 1s, indeed, common 
enough ; but, then, where it exists, that of the first aorist 
is almost always wanting. We have evpor, éAabov, eidov, 
nyayov, EAitov, Edpajov ; but the regular form is as much 
a nonentity in these verbs as it is in the English verbs J 
found, I took, I saw, f led, I left, I ran, &c. 'The first 
aorist in these would be sheer vulgarity ; it would be pate 
allel to I finded, I taked, I seed. 

15. In strictness, therefore, the Greek verb has but one 
aorist active ; that aorist, when regular, following the model 
of érvwa, but being sometimes formed less regularly, in 
another manner, like éAabov. Now and then, in the variety 
of dialects and styles, two forms appear in the same verb, 
as in émretoa and émOov ; one of these, however, as in this 
instance é7reloa, being that in ordinary use, the other wii 
anomalous, and nearly obsolete. 

16. The second future, also, has only, in strictness, an 
existence in name, and the same principle may be applied 
to it as in the case of the second aorist. Verbs in Ao, po, 
vw, pw, have no second future ; in other verbs the second 
future is only a dialect modification of the first. 


4. VOICES. 


The active and passive voices of the Greek verb have 
nothing very peculiar in their signification when compared 
with the corresponding voices of the Latin verb. We shall 
therefore confine our remarks to 


The Middle Voice. 


1. The Middle Voice has been so called by grammarians, 
as having a middle signification between the active and 
passive, implying neither action nor passion simply, but a 
union in some degree of both. 
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2. The principal usages of the middle voice are five in 
number. ‘The first four may be called usages of refleaive, 
the fifth the usage of reciprocal signification.’ 


I. Where A does the act on himself, or on what 
belongs to himself; or, in other words, is the ob- 
ject of his own action; as, amAy&ato, “he hung 
himself ;” kebadny éxowato, “ he wounded his own 
head.” 

I]. Where A does the act on some other object M, 
relatively to himself, and not for another person; 
as, KaTeoTpéwato TOY Mido, ‘he made the Median 
subject to himself.” 

III. Where A gets an act done for himself, or for 
those belonging to him, by B. Thus of Chryses 
it is said, in the Iliad, that he came to the Grecian 
camp, Avoduevoc Sbyarpa, “to get his daughter 
released by Agamemnon, on the payment of a ran- 
som ;” that is, briefly, “to ransom his daughter.” 
Whereas, of Agamemnon it is said, ovd’ améAvoe 
Bvyatpa, “he did not release her,” namely, to 
Chryses. Under this same head may be ranked 
the following instances: diddéacOat Tov vid», 
“to get one’s son instructed ;” Oaveica, “ to lend ;” 
daveiCouat, “to get a loan for one’s self,” “ to bor- 
row.” 

IV. Where, in such verbs as xémrouae, “ to mourn ;” 
cevowat, “to urge one’s self on,” the direct action 
is done by A on himself, but an accusative or 
other case follows of B, whom that action farther 
regards. ‘Thus, Exopavro avtov, “ they mourned 
for him;” i. e., they cut or lacerated themselves 
for him. Levovta avtov, “they stir themselves 
in pursuit of him.” ’EttAréoOnv aitov, “ they 
tore their hair in mourning for him.” So, also, 
gvAdiat tov traida, “to guard the boy ;” but dv- 
Adgéacbat Tov Aéovra, “to guard one’s self against 
the lion.” And again, where, in the Iliad, it is 
said of Hector, O¢ cima, ov Traidoc 6péEarTo, “ thus 
having spoken, he stretched out his arms to receive 
his son.” 





1. Mus. Crit. No. 1, p. 102, seq. 
L2 
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V. Where the action is reciprocal between two 
persons or parties, and A does to B what B does 
to A; as in verbs signifying to contract, quarrel, 
fight, converse, &c. ‘Thus, in Demosthenes, it is 
said, ewc Gv dtadAvoapeba TOV TOAEUOY, “ until we 
shall have put an end to the war, by treaty mutual- 
ly agreed upon.” 'To this head belong such verbs 
as uayec0at, orévdecbat, dtadéyeoOat, Xe. 


2. Though, on some occasions, the active voice is used 
where the middle would be proper, that is, where the act 
is denoted without relation to the agent, though there does 
exist a middle verb, so to denote it, yet where the two 
voices exist in actual use, the middle denoting the action 
relatively to the agent, as in No. II., is very seldom, if ever, 
in pure Attic, used to denote the action when it regards 
another person. ‘Thus, tordvat tpotaiov may be said of 
an army who erect their own trophy ; for it is true, as far 
as it goes, they doerect a trophy. But éotjoato tpdraov 
cannot be said of him who erected a trophy for others, but 
only éor70¢Ev. 

3. In many verbs, the perfect, pluperfect, and aorist pas- 
sive are used in a middle sense, besides the ordinary mean- 
ing of the passive. ‘Thus, éridederypévoc THY Tovnplay, 
“having openly manifested his wickedness ;” peptoOwpévoc 
vopov, “having hired a piece of ground ;” KatexAidn, “ he 
laid himself down ;” annaddyn, “ he departed.” ‘The regu- 
lar middle form of the aorist in such verbs is unusual or 
obsolete. In some it has a special signification; as, ora/- 
jvat, “ to travel ;” but oretAacbat, “ to array one’s self.” 


1. As regards the use of the perfect and pluperfect passive in a mid- 
dle sense, the opinion of Buttmann appears the most rational, that in all 
cases where a verb has a regular middle voice, with its appropriate re- 
flex signification, the perfect and pluperfect passive, and they alone, are 
used as the perfect and pluperfect of that voice, and possess that signifi- 
cation along with their own. In conformity with this doctrine, the mid- 
dle voice would seem to be nothing else than the passive verb, used 
under a peculiar modification of its meaning, and illustrating the ten- 
dency of the Greeks in early times to look upon themselves in 1 all reflex 
acts, whether external or internal, as patients rather than agents ; a ten- 
dency which is exemplified in every page of the Homeric poems, and 
which belongs more or less to every people in an early stage of civiliza- 
tion, before the nation comes of age, and acquires the consciousness, 
along with the free use, of its powers. This seems to be the reason 
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4. With regard to the perfect middle’ it may be remarked, 
that this tense is of very rare occurrence, so as to have far 
more the character of an occasional redundancy than of a 
regular formation. In fact, when the preterit exists in this 
particular form, it very rarely exists in the same verb in 
any other form; and where two forms do occur, it will gen- 
erally be found that the one did not come into use till the 
other was growing obsolete. The perfect middle, it is true, 
has undoubtedly some degree of alliance with a neuter 
meaning, but then this alliance is very far from being con- 
stant. This form has often a truly active and transitive 
signification ; as, for example, AéAoura, “ I have left ;” ék- 
tova, “I have killed ;’ while, on the other hand, the form 
considered as active is of frequent occurrence in a neuter 
or reflex sense ; as in Kéxunna, “I am weary ;” éornia, “I 
stand ;” pewévnna, “I remain ;” Bebiwxa, “I have lived,” 
&c. These instances, which might be easily multiplied, 
are sufficient to prove that there is no good ground for as- 
signing to either of these forms of the perfect any determi- 
nate cast of signification, whether it be active or neuter. 
Some preference of what is called the middle form for the 
neuter sense is the utmost that can with truth be ascer- 
tained. In a few instances Joth the forms certainly do ex- 
ist, and with a characteristic difference of signification; as, 
dA@deka, “ I have destroyed ;” and 0Awda, “ I am undone ;” 
métretKa, “I have persuaded ;” and téroiBa, “fam confi- 
dent;” in others the two forms occur, indeed, but with little 


why so many of the verbs employed by the Greeks to denote states of 
mind or of feeling have a passive form, such as olojae (oiuat), aicbavo- 
UAL, OKETTOUAL, émioTapal, BodAouat, ayaual, noouar, paivoua. In 
some tenses, indeed, in which a variety of forms presented itself, one of 
them was allotted more peculiarly to the passive signification, another to 
the middle : that instinct which, in all languages, is evermore silently at 
work in giving definiteness to the speech of a people, in proportion as 
its thoughts become more definite, manifested itself in assigning one 
form of the future and aorist to the passive voice, another to the middle ; 
the preference being perhaps determined by the affinity of the latter to 
the corresponding active tenses, of the former to the perfect passive. 
Instances, however, remain to show that, at the time when the Greek 
language comes first into view, the line of demarcation was not deemed 
quite impassable ; and the passive voice would not unfrequently assert 
its rights to its cast-off future, and now and then, though very rarely, 
even to the aorist. Philol. Museum, No. iv., p. 221, seq. 
1. Philol. Museum, No. iv., p. 200. 
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discrimination in sense; as, wémpaya and mémpaya, dédouKa 
. dédLa. 

. The future middle is often found in a passive sense, 
ty reason of which appears to be this. That form of the 
future which, in the later ages of the Greek language, 
when the grammarians wrote, seems to have been used ex- 
clusively in a middle sense, had previously a wider range 
legitimately belonging to it. 


5. FORCE OF THE MOODS. 


Indicative. 


The indicative is used in Greek when anything is to be 
represented as actually existing or happening, and as some- 
thing independent of the thought and conception of the 
speaker. Hence it is put in very many cases where, in 
Latin, the subjunctive must be used. . 

1. The indicative is put after relatives, both pronouns 
and particles, where, in Latin, the dependance of this clause 
is expressed by the subjunctive ; the Greek often uses the 
future of the indicative to denote what shall or will happen, 
not what is s merely conceivedas such. ‘Thus, Soph. Philoct. 
303, ov yap Tle OppLog EOTLY, OVO’ OTOL TAEWY, EFEUTIOAHOEL 
xépdoc, n Sevoocetat, * For there is no harbour (here), nor 
any place unto which one sailing shall carry on therein gain- 
ful traffic, or be hospitably entertained.” 

2. ‘The indicative is also used after negative propositions 
with the relative; as, ap’ €wol ovdeic proBodopst, doTtG {17} 
ixkavocg éotiv toa trovetv éuot, “ No soldier serves for pay 
with me who is not able to endure equal toils with me.” 
Here the Latin idiom would require gut possit. 

3. The indicative is likewise used in indirect intertowil 
tions ; thus, opate Ti Trocovper, ‘* You see what we are act- 
ually doing.” Whereas, dpate ti Trot@wev means, “ You 
see what we are to do.” So, also, éxetvocg oide tiva tpdTov 
of véot Otapbeipovta, *‘ He knows in what way the young 
are actually destroyed.” Here dradOeiporvto av would 
mean, ‘‘ might have been destroyed.” 


Imperative. 


The imperative is used in Greek, as in other languages, 
in addresses, entreaties, cduetands, &c. The personal 
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pronouns, as in other languages, are omitted, except when 
they serve for distinction or have an emphasis. 

1. The second person sometimes receives an indefinite 
subject, and thus stands, as it were, for the third; as, mate, 
male Tag TI¢ av, * Strike, strike, every one, whosoever thou 
mayst be.” 

2. Sometimes the plural of the imperative is used, though 
only one person be addressed, whenever strength of feeling 
is meant to be expressed, or any other force is to be im- 
parted to the clause; as, mpooéAGeT’, @ Trai, Tatpi, “ Come, 
oh my child, to thy father.” 

3. The negative wy is jomed in prohibitions with the 
imperative, if the present tense be required; but, if the 
aorist be needed, the mood then changes to the subjunc- 
tive; as, Herod. 1, 155, ov pévtoe pn mavta Suuw ypéq, 
unde eSavaothons TOA apyainv, “ Do not thou indeed 
yteld in all things to thy anger, nor have destroyed an ancient 
city.” So in Od. 16, 168, we have p70’ énixevOe, “ and 
be not concealing it ;” but in Od. 15, 263, ud’ erixevore, 
“ end do not have concealed 1t.”’ 

_4. The imperative is used not unfrequently by the Attic 
poets in a dependant proposition after oio0’ wc, or oic0’ 6 ; 
as, Soph. Gad. T. 543, olo8’ we toinoov ; “ Knowest thou in 
what way thou must act ?” (i. e., act, knowest thou in what 
way?) ; oic0’ ovy 6 dpacov; “knowest thou what to do?” 
(i. e., do, knowest thou what ?) 

5. The imperative sometimes expresses not so much a 
command as a declaration of what is proper to be done, 
according to the situation in which a person is placed; as, 
Eurip. Iph. T. 337, evyov dé toad’ oddyta rapetvat, 
“thou shouldst wish, therefore, for such victims to be pres- 
ent.” So, also, Aischyl. Prom. 713, oteix’ avnpotous 
ybas, “ thou must go over unploughed fields.” 

6. Hence the imperative is found also in interrogations, 
after particles or the relative ; as, Plat. Leg. 7, p. 801, D., 
Ti ovv ; KeioOw vouoc ; “what then? shall a law exist ?” 


Optative. 


The optative and subjunctive express, according to its 
different modifications and shades of meaning, that which 
in Latin can only be signified by the subjunctive. Both 
represent an action, not as something real, but rather as 
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something only conceived of. ‘That which is conceived of, 
however, is either something merely possible, probable, de- 
sirable, and, consequently, uncertain, or something which, 
as it depends on external circumstances, may be expected 
with some definiteness. ‘The former is expressed by the 
optative, the latter by the subjunctive. Hence, 

The optative is used to indicate a wish, something mere- 
ly possible or probable, and, therefore, especially accompa- 
nies past actions. 


Optative in dependant propositions. 


. The optative is used in the expression of a wish, and 
is ae put without dy, or its equivalent the poetic Ke; as, 
ticetav Aavaol ead Sdxpva OOLoL Bédecou, ‘ May the 
Greeks atone for my tears by thy arrows.” And again, @ 
mai yévoto Tratpoc evtuyéorepoc, “ Oh, my son, mayst.thou 
be more fortunate than thy father.” 

2. In this case, él, ei yap, or et0e, utinam, or @c, or else 
m™@¢ av, are often used with the optative ; as, Od. 3, 205, 
el yap éwol tooonves Yeot dvvauty Trapabeiev, “ Would 
that the gods had bestowed upon me so great power.” . And 
again, Callim. frag. 7, XaAv6wy wc atodAotto yévoc, “ Would 
that the race of the Chalybes might perish.” 

3. On other occasions the optative is used in connexion 
with dv, or its equivalent the poetic xe, in order to give to 
a proposition an expression of mere conjecture or bare pos- 
sibility, and hence of uncertainty or doubt. Thus, Plato, 
Leg. 3, p. 677, B., of TOTE TEpLpvyoVTEs THY POopay OXE- 
Oov OpEtol TLVEG iy elev vouetc, They who on that occasion 
escaped destruction were, probably, with a few exceptions, 
mountain shepherds.” So, also, Xenophon, Cyrop. 1, 2,'11, 
Kai OnpwvTes ev ovk av apltotnoatey, ‘* And while actually 
engaged in the hunt they hardly ever breakfast.” Hence it 
is employed in a rough estimate ; as, Xen. Cyrop. 1, 2, 18, 
elnoay pév av oboe TAELOD TL 7 EVTAKOVTA ETN YEYOVOTEC 
amo yeveac, “ These, on a rough estimate, are somewhat more 
sie fifty years of age.” 

. The optative “with dy is therefore employed also to 
jens an inclination, the indulgence of which depends on 
circumstances, and which is therefore only possible and 
contingent. Thus, BovAoinyny av, “I could wish ;” ébova- 
ouny av,“ I could have wished,” So, also, Plato, Crat, p. 
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411, A., 70éwe av Oeacaiuny TavTa Tad KaAad dvouara, “I 
would gladly contemplate those fine terms.” 

5. Hence the optative occurs in interrogations ; as, I1. 
3, 52, ove ay 07 peiverac ’ApnidtAoy MevédAaoy ; “ Couldst 
thou not then await Menelaus dear-to-Mars?” So, also, 
Plato, Gorg., GA’ apa eOeAjoeev av jyty dtadexOjvat ; 
“* But would he be willing to converse with us ?” 

6. Very often, however, the optative serves to express 
even the most definite assertions with modesty and _polite- 
ness, as a mere conjecture ; a moderation which, in conse- 
quence of their political equality, was peculiar to all the 
Greeks, but particularly the Athenians, and which very 
seldom occurs in modern languages. Thus, Aristoph. 
Plut. 284, ovnét’ av xpvwauu, “ L will no longer conceal it 


from you.” 


Of the Optative in dependant propositions, or after con- 
junctions. 


1. When the chief verb of the whole proposition, or, in 
other words, the leading verb in the sentence, expresses 
an action of past time, the following verb, which depends 
upon the conjunction, is put in the optative. If, on the 
other hand, the leading verb be in the present or the future 
tense, the following verb is put in the subjunctive. Thus, 
that which is in Latin the sequence of tenses, is in Greek 
the sequence of moods. ‘The subjunctive, therefore, in 
Greek, after a conjunction, answers to the Latin present. of 
the subjunctive ; while the optative after a conjunction an- 
swers to the Latin imperfect of the subjunctive. 

2. The conjunctions and particles after which these 
moods are thus put are, 1. Those which express a pur- 
pose ; as, lva, odpa, wc, OTwWc, and py. 2. Particles of 
time ; as, émei, émretd7, OTE, MC, and émjy, Erreddv, OTay, 
mpiv, wc, &c. 3. Conditional particles ; as, ei, and édy, 
jv. 4. Relatives ; as, 6c, oto¢, do0¢, b7rov, 60ev, &c. 


1. Optative after iva, odpa, &c. 


1. Here, particularly, the rule just mentioned holds good, 
according to which the optative is put after verbs of past 
time ; as, Tvdeidy TladdAde 2d0xe pévoc nat Sdpaoc, tv’ éx- 
dnAoc yévoito Kal KAéoc apolto, “ Minerva gave strength 
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and daring to T'ydides, in order that he might become con- 
spicuous, and might bear off renown.’ 

2. The optative is also employed when the leading verb 
is in the present tense as used for the past. Thus, Eurip. 
Hec. 10, roAvy dé ovv éuol ypvooy éxrréurret AdOpa TraT7p, 
iv’, eitot’ *lAiov Teiyvn TEdol, TOl¢ CWOLY Eln TaLol fi OTG- 
vic Biov, “ And my father sends out secretly along with me a 
large quantity of gold, in order that, if the walls of Ilium 
should fall, there might be unto his surviving children no want 
of the means of subsistence.” 

3. Sometimes, also, the optative is used after a leading 
verb in the present or future, when the action which fol- 
lows the conjunction is to be marked as only presumptive 
and probable. Thus, Od. 2, 52, tatpd¢ pév &é¢ oikov arrep- 
plyace (present perfect) véeoOat Ixapiov, we k’ avTo¢ éed- 
vooato doyatpa, “ They dread to go to the house of her 
fcarian Sather, that he may perhaps give some dowry to hs 
daughter.” So, also, Soph. Gad. Col. 11, otj06v pe Kaéi- 
Opvoov, WF ru oipe0a, ‘“¢ Place and seat me here, that we may 
perchance learn.” 

4. Very frequently, where the leading verb is in the past 
tense, the following verb is put after (va, we, or wH, m the 
indicative mood, to express an action which should have 
happened, but has not. Thus, Eurip. Phen. 213, Tuptov 
oidua Autovo’ ebay ...... iv’? oO Oetpdor ILapvacov Ka- 
tevaodny, “ Having left the Tyrian wave, I came hither 
ple rere and should have been now dwelling beneath the sum- 
mits of Parnassus.” 


2. Optative after particles of time. 


1. The optative is put with the particles émet, émedy, 
ore, o70Te, where the discourse is concerning a past action, 
which, however, was not limited to a precise point of time, 
but was often repeated by several persons or in several 
places. Thus, f/. 3, 232, woAAdKe py Eeiviooev ’Apnidt- 
Aoc Mevédaoc, brrére Kparnoev | iKolTo, ‘‘ Menelaus, beloved 
of Mars, often entertained him when his came from Crete.” 
So, also, Herod. 7, 6, Oxw¢ arixotto E¢ Oey THY BaoLtAnocs 

_ Karédeye TAY Xpnouav, ‘As often as he came into 
the presence of the king he mentioned some of the oracles.” 

2. With the remaining particles of time, which do not 
determine a space of time during which an action takes 
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place, but a point of time before or until which something 
takes place, as, wc, E07’ , aY, mpiv, wéxplc ov, the optative 
is used, for the most part, in the same cases as with iva 
and 6¢pa. Thus, mepreuévopev Ewe avoryOein TO JEeouari- 
piov, “ We rémained about the place until the prison was 
opened.” But Ewe, “ whilst,” “as long as,” has only the in- 
dicative. . 


3. Optative after conditional particles. 


1. The optative is used after conditional particles when 
the reference is to something that is merely possible or 
contingent. In this construction the optative is employed 
with av in the apodosis, or second clause of the sentence, 
to show that a case is adduced which 1s merely problemat- 
ical, while in the protasis, or leading clause, the optative 
is used with ei, without Gy, as the condition itself is also 
only problematical. Thus, et ti¢ Tove Kpatovytac tov 
TAnOove En” apETiY TPOTPEWELEV, GuoTéepove AV wdeAioe- 
tev, “If one would urge on to virtue those who control the 
multitude, he would benefit both.” 

2. But when the condition contains a determinately ex- 
pressed case, ec is used with the indicative in the leading 
clause. Thus, Soph. Antig. 925, aan’, et pev ovv Tad’ 
éotly év Beoic ida, nabbvrec av Evy yvoipev NUaPTNKOTES, 
“ But if, then, these things are approved of among the gods, 
we may, perhaps, by suffering, be made conscious that we have 
erred.” 

3. On the other hand, ei is used with the optative in the 
protasis, or leading clause, and the indicative in the apodo- 
sis, or succeeding part of the sentence, when the latter as- 
serts something definitely, while the protasis conveys only 
a possible case. Thus, Thucyd. 2, 5, of dAdAot Onbator, 
OvG EdEL TIG VUKTOG TapayEevéoOal TAVOTPATLG, EL TL APA [L7} 
Tpoxwpoin Toig EoeAnAvO6ot, éetreBonGovy, ‘* The rest of the 
Thebans whom it behooved to be present during the night with 
their full force, if, perchance, success should not attend those 
who had entered the city.” 


4. Optative after the relatives 0¢, dottc, &e. 


1. if the relatives refer to definite persons or things, 
they are followed by the indicative ; but if the person or 
M 
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thing be indefinite, then the verb is in the optative or sub- 
junctive ; in the optative with av when the whole proposi- 
tion affirms something of past time, and in the subjunctive 
with av when it affirms something of present or future 
time. Thus, 6vtiva pév BaotAja Kal eEovov Gvopa Kyein, 
TOVO’ éyavoic éméeoolv Epntvoaoke Trapaotac, “* Whatever 
monarch and distinguished chieftain be found, this one, stand- 
ing by his side, he detained by bland words.” And again, 
TAVTAG OTW EvToYoLEY, Kal Taldac Kal yuvalkac, KTELVOV- 
ser i Slaying all, whomsoever they might meet, both children 
and women.’ 

2. From these, however, are to be distinauished those 
passages in which the optative is put after the relatives, 
in the sense which it usually has in independent proposi- 
tions. Here it regularly takes av, and is found even when 
a present action is spoken of. Thus, obk g0Tt TOUVTOV 60- 
TLE GV kaTaKTavot, “There is no one who might slay this 
person.” And again, ov ‘yap éOTL, Tre pt OTOV OVK ay T10- 
AVOTEPOY ELTTOL O PNTOPLKOG 7 éA2oc dotLoovy, “ For there 
ts nothing about which the rhetorician would not speak in a 
more persuasive manner than any other person whatsoever.” 


5. Optative in the “ oratio obliqua.” 


1. When anything that has been said or thought ‘by an- 
other is quoted as such, not as an idea or sentiment of the 
writer himself, and yet, not in the words of the speaker, 
but in narration (i. e., in oratione obliqua), the optative is 
frequently used and without dv. Thus, olf "Ayapvic éxa- 
KiGov TOV IlepiKAéa, OTL OTpaTrHyOG WY obK ETregsayot, “ The 
Acharnians reviled Pericles, because, being commander, he 
did not lead forth against the foe.” And again, Tioca- 
dépvn¢g pév @pooev ’AynotAdw, ei oreloaito, Ewe EAOotEY, 
ov¢ Téuele TPOG Baotréa ayyéAove, “ Tissaphernes took an 
oath unto Agesilaus, that, if the latter will make a truce with 
him until the messengers should return, whom he had sent to 
the king,” dic. Here 7réuapere is used to indicate a mere 
assertion on the part of Tissaphernes, for the truth of which 
the writer does not mean to vouch. 

2. In particular, the optative is put in this case after ore 
or wc, whether the action belongs to the present, past, or 
future time. Thus, tq 0& dorepaia jKev ayyedoc Aéywr, 
OTL AEdorTOS ElN Svévveote Ta akpa, “On the following 
day, however a messenger came with the intelligence that 
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Syennesis had left the heights ;” i. e., had left (AeAottwc¢ 
ein) the heights, as the messenger said. And again, ay- 
yeltAal, OTL dadpuaKov miav atobavot, “ To announce that, 
having drunk poison, he had died.” 


Subjunctive. 


The general distinction between the optative and sub- 
junctive has already been given, but may here be stated 
again. ‘These two moods both represent an action, not as 
something real, but rather as something only conceived of. 
That which is conceived of, however, is either something 
merely possible, probable, desirable, and, consequently, un- 
certain, or something which, as it depends on external cir- 
cumstances, may be expected with some definiteness. 
The former is expressed by the optative, the latter by the 
subjunctive. 


1. Subjunctive in independent propositions. 


1. The subjunctive is used without ay or xe in exhorta- 
tions in the first person plural; as, lwuev, “let us go ;” 
uayaueba, “let us fight.” It indicates, therefore, that 
something ought to take place. But in the second and 
third persons the optative is used, as implying more of un- 
certainty, when the speaker refers not to himself along 
with others, but to others merely. Thus, éAQwpev ava ao- 
TV, Kal ov yévo.’ Gv ov KaKoc, “ Let us go throughout the 
city, and do thou become not cowardly.” ‘The first person 
singular of the subjunctive is often found in exhortations in 
Homer ; as, (Owpat, “let me see ;” Aicowpy’ avépa Tovtoy, 
‘let me supplicate this man.” 

2. The subjunctive is employed in questions of indecis- 
ion and doubt, when a person asks himself or another 
what he is todo. In these cases it occurs, as in the pre- 
vious instances, without av, and with or without an inter- 
rogative particle. Thus, av6z wévw peta Totor, né YEW pE- 
Ta 0 avtic, “ Shall I watt there with these, or shall I run 
back again unto thee?” And again, ti d@; Ti dpa; “ what 
am I to say? what am I to do?” 

3. In a similar way, the subjunctive is used without a 
conjunction, and without dv after BodAe: in interrogations. 
Thus, GBovAe Adbwyat Ojra Kai Siyw ti cov; Dost thou 
wish, then, that I take hold of thee, and touch thee in 
aught ?” 
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4. The subjunctive is also employed in questions of in- 
dignation, with which a previous command or injunction is 
repeated. ‘Thus, Aristoph. Ran., 1132, AION. Aloybde, 
Tapave oot ownav. AIX. éyo owwn@ tOde; “ Bacch. 
Aischylus, I admonish you to be silent. JXsch. Am I to be 
silent before this man ?” 

5. In negative propositions, the subjunctive is used after 
un or ov py for the future ; but, usually, only the first aorist 
subjunctive passive, or the second aorist active and middle. 
Instead of the first aorist active the future is employed. 
Thus, sch. S.c. Th. 201, Aevoripa djpwov 0’ ovte wh dbyy 
popoy, “ And by no means shall any one escape death by sto- 
ning at the hands of the people.” And again, Soph. Electr. 
A2, ov yap GE [L] YEU TE Kal YPOVW waKP® yV@O’ ovd’ 
oToTTEvOOVELY WO’ NVOLopEVOY, For they shall not, through 
both thine own age and the long lapse of time, recognise, or 
even suspect thee thus attired.” 'This construction probably 
arose from ov dédotka py yvaot, ‘I am not afraid that 
they will not know thee ;” i. e., they certainly will not know 
thee. This being stronger than ob yvooorvrat, this ob pi 
was also preuxed, for the sake of a stronger negation, to 
the future tense.' 

6. From this case, however, we must distinguish [L7) OV 
with the subjunctive, in mehict also dédotka is omitted. 
Thus, Plato, Phed., p. 67, B., wi) Kabap@ yap Kabapov 
iodrrecbau Ly Ov Seperov F qj,“ Since [ fear at is not lawful 
for an impure person to touch one that is pure.” In Latin 
this would be vereor ne nefas sit, which is also a milder ex- 
pression for nefas est. 


2. Subjunctive in dependant propositions. 


1. If the leading verb be in the present or future tense, 
the following verb is put in the subjunctive, with and with- 
out dv. Thus, dad’ itr, wh pw epéOise, cadtepog O¢ ke 
vénal, ‘ But go, provoke me not, in order that thou mayst 
return in greater safety than otherwise.” And again, A&sw 
iva etdqc, “I will speak, that thou mayst know.” 

2. The subjunctive, moreover, is frequently used, although 
the preceding verb be in the perfect tense, when the verb 


1. Passages sometimes occur where ov 7 appears with the first ao- 
rist subjunctive. ‘These are generally altered by critics, and the aorist 
is converted into a future. But consult Matthia, G. G. vol. ii. . p. 876, 
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which depends upon the conjunction denotes an action 
that is continued to the present time. Thus, Hom. I]. 
.5, 127, ayAvv 0 ad tot am’ 6d0aAuov EXov, 7 mpiv ener, 
odp’ Ev yivookys Huév Yedov 70€ Kal avdpa, “ I have, more- 
over, taken away from thy eyes the darkness that was prevt- 
ously upon them, in order that thou mayst know well either a 
god oraman.” At the time at which Minerva is here rep- 
resented as speaking, yywoxkyc is a consequence still con- 
tmuing of the past action denoted by ayAvy etdAov. 

3. The future is often used instead of the subjunctive. 
_ In this case the future expresses a state that continues, or 
something that will occur at an indefinite future time. The 
aorist of the subjunctive, on the other hand, indicates a 
transient state occurring in particular cases, and then com- 
pletely concluded. ‘Thus, opate pu) exdotw Tuey Kal 6¢- 
Gaduov kal yElpov defaer, a See whether each one of v us will 
not need both eyes and ears.” On the contrary, opdate py 
TdGapev, “ See whether we shall not have suffered.” 


3. Subjunctive after particles of time. 


1. The subjunctive is put with énjy, everday, bray, o76- 
Tay, where the discourse 1s concerning an action belonging 
to present or future time. ‘Thus, Omep kal viv ett TroLovaLy 
ol Gapbapor Baotretc, dOTAaY OTpaTOTEdEvwWYTaL, ‘ Which 
the barbarian monarchs do still, even at the present day, 
whenever they encamp.’ 

2. Sometimes the subjunctive with these particles does 
not express an action frequently repeated at the present 
time, but merely a future action. ‘Thus, ov yap ét’ ddAdn 
éotar Sadtwp7 evel Gv ov ye TOTWOY Erriomyc, “ For no 
longer will there be any other solace, when thou shalt have 
encountered thy destined end.” 


4. Subjunctive after conditional particles. 


When in the apodosis, or latter part of the sentence, the 
future, or the imperative, or an indicative is found, then the 
condition is expressed by «i with the future, or more mildly 
by éav, 77, dv (in the Ionic poets ef, Ke, or alike), with the 
subjunctive, and uncertainty is denoted with the prospect 
of decision. ‘Thus, édy tu Exwper, daooper, “Tf we have 
anything, we will give it.” And again, Edy Tig TLYa TOV 
OTApPYOVTWY VouWY UH KaAwS Exe NYHTaL, ypapécba, “ If 

M 2 
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any one think any one of the existing laws unsuttable, let him 
petition against it.” 


5. Subjunctive after the relatives 0¢, doTt¢, otoc, dic. 


The subjunctive is employed with Gy after relatives when © 
the proposition affirms something of present or future time. 
Thus, &reo0e brroe Gv tig HyATat, “ Follow, whithersoever 
one may lead you.” And again, Ov dé kK’ Eyov andvevie 
wayne EDEAOVTA VOHOW MLULVAGELY, OV OL GPKLOY EooELTaL Hv- 
yéelv Kvvac 40’ oiwvovtc, “ But whomsoever £ shall perceive 
inclining to remain apart from the fight, it shall not be possi- 
ble for him to escape the dogs and birds.” 


DEPONENT VERBS. 

1. Deponent verbs may be referred to the class of mid- 
dle ones. 

2. They have the middle form, except in the perfect, 
pluperfect, and third future, or paulo-post-futurum, of which 
the forms are passive. Their perfect has sometimes both 
an active and passive sense ; as, elpyaopat, from épydgo- 
wa. | 

3. Some of these verbs have, besides a middle, a passive 
first aorist and first future, the signification of which is pas- 
sive. In the other tenses a middle meaning may generally 
be traced. 

4. The following is a synopsis of their form. 


Moods and Tenses of Deponent Verbs. 




















Indic. Optat. Subj. 




















Present, déyouat, ¥ é 
Imperfect,  |édeyounv, ; Bi acl his 
Perfect, dédeypat, -YLEVOC,|-yLEVOS, 
Pluperfect, |édedéyyny, ; einv, | 0, 


1st Aorist M. 
Ist Future M. 
1st Aorist P. 

Ist Future P. 
3d Future P. 


edelauny, 
d€&-opat, 
edéxOnv, 

JexOno-onat, 
dedé&-oaL, 








~aiuny, -OMAL, 





5. A few of these verbs have a second aorist middle ; as, 
ruvOavoual, ervOouny. 
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CONTRACTED VERBS. 


1. Verbs in éw, éw, and 6w correspond entirely, in their 
general formation, to the rules and examples already given 
for verbs in w. 

2. But in the present and imperfect of the active and 
passive forms, where the vowels a, ¢, o stand immediately 
before the vowels of the flexible endings, there arises in the 
Attic and common language a contraction, the rules for 
which are as follows : 

3. Verbs in dw contract aw, ao, and aov into &; as, TLp- 
AW, TUG; TLUGOMEV, TYLWpEY ; TLYLdOVOL, TYLwWOL. Other- 
wise they contract into a; as, Tiwae, tiua. They also 
subscribe 4; as, TLWGOW, TYU@pPL; THWaELC, TLULaC. 

4. Verbs in éw contract ce into et, and €0 into ov; as, 
ides, pirer; dir€ouev, drAovpev. Otherwise they drop 
£3; as, PLAEW, GiAw ; diAéerc, HiAeic. 

5. Verbs in 6 contract 0, with a long vowel, into w; as, 
O7A6W, OnA®; with a short vowel, or ov, into ov; as, d7- 
Adere, OnAovte ; dnAdovot, dnAovot. Otherwise into ot ; 
as, OyAdy¢, OnAot¢. In the infinitive oevy is contracted into 
ovr. 

6. Four verbs in aw, namely, Caw, Tervdw, dupdw, and 
xpaoual, contract ae into 7, and ae into 7; as, Caw, C7C, 
CH, Cate, Sav; imperfect eGwy, enc, éGn. So, also, wrecvqy, 
dubnv, ypnoOa, vpnTat. 

7. Dissyllables in éw are contracted in the imperative 
and infinitive only. Thus we say, 7Aéw, mwAéowev, and not 
TAG, TAODUED. | 
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REMARKS ON VERBS IN w. 
Active Voice. 










1. In the third person plural of the imperative, in Attic, 
the termination -6vTwy is more usual than -érwoayv. The 
former occurs even in the Jonic writers; as, Jl. 8, 517, 
ayyeddovtwr ; Od. 1, 340, mevdvtwyv. The form -érwoar, 
however, is found in the older Attics occasionally ; as, 
Thucyd. 1, 34, wabérwoar ; Plat. Leg. 6, p. 759, Dz, depé- 
TWOGY. 

2. The form in 6yTwyv was also used by the Dorians. 
Some Doric tribes omitted the v ; as, totobvTw, atooTeAdy- 
T@ ; whence the Latin imperative in the third person plural, 
amanto, docento. 

'3. The optative in out, particularly in the contracted 
verbs, has also in Attic the termination -oiny ; as, Trolotny, 
ptroinv, Ortepwrany, &c. ‘This form of7y is also found 
in Ionic and Doric writers. The termination in -orqv. oc- 
curs less frequently in the barytone verbs than in the con- 
tracted ones ; yet still we have, in Attic, drabadoiny, da- 
voiny, teTroLOoin, &c. 

4. In some perfects in -nKa the lonians rejected the let- 
ters 7x 1n the dual and plural, not, however, in the singu- 
lar; as, TéOvatov, TéOvaper, Me ee rebel. Besides 
TéOvynka and éoTnKka, the form Gé6nKa is also syncopated 
in this way by the Attic writers; as, Bébayev, Bebador, &e. 

5. The primitive form of the pluperfect, which occurs in 
Homer and Herodotus, was -ea, in the third person -ee; 
as, €yeyovee, atobebjKee. Hence arose, on the one hand, 
the Doric form -era; as, ovvayayovera, and, on the other, by 
contraction, the Attic form -7 in the first person ; as, 707. 

6. Instead of the termimation -evoay for the pluperfect, 
the form ecay is almost universal in Ionic and Attic; as, 
aKnKOEOay, Eyeyoveoay. 

7. Instead of the form -ozue, in the first aorist of the op- 
tative, the Attics chiefly use the primitive olic form -ea, 
-elac, -elé, after the example of the Jonians and Dorians, 
but only in the second and third persons singular and third 
person plural. | 
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Passive Voice. 


1. In the perfect optative the ¢ is subscribed under the 7 
or @ ; as, TETULAENY, TETLUQO, TETYUATO, Sc. Instead of 
uEurquny, KexTQuny, &c., there was another form with o. 
It seems, therefore, as if to the roots peuvn-, KEKT7-, the 
form of the optative present had been appended, pewr7jorto, 
KEKTHOLTO, whence came peuvéwto and KekTEWTO, CcOn- 
tracted peuvato. So puéuvoro (weuvq@o) is found in Xen. 
Anab. 1, 7, 5. 

2. The perfect subjunctive is exactly like the present of 
the same mood, -@yaz, -7, -7TaL; as, TeplA@pal, TEdtAn, 
TedtAntat. But it seldom occurs, and, instead of it, the 
circumlocution tredtAnuévocg @ is used. 

3. In the third person plural of the perfect and pNsine 
fect, the Ionians and Dorians change the v before tac and 
zo into a, in which case the original aspirated consonant 
again eptom before the a; as, TeOadatat, from TéPappar 
(Jar7@), for Tefapypévor eici; xexpvparat, from Kéxprypat 
(xpinra), for KEKPULILEVOL clot. So, also, katevAiyaro for 
karevdryyevor 7 noav ; éoeodyato for ceoaypéevor Tjoav. 

4, If ano, arising from the linguals 0, 6, 7, ¢, precedes 
the termination of the perfect passive -yal, -oat, -TaL, it is 
changed into 0 before the termination -ataz, -ato. Thus, 
éoxevadato for éoxevacuévor joay, from oKxevdgw ; éorodi- 
dato for éaroAtopévor joav, from oToAigw. 

5. In a similar way, the termination -avtaz of the per- 
fect is changed into -éatar ; as, avametttéatat for avarér- 
TaVTaL; éTreTtelpéaTo for éreTrEipavTo. 

6. In the same way », in the third person of the present 
and aorist, optative passive and middle, of the imperfect 
passive and middle, and even of the present, in some 
words, is changed into a. In the optative this is very 
frequent, even in the Attic poets ; as, wevOoiarTo, arrodepol- 
ato, alofavoiaro, for tevOoivro, &c. In the imperfect we 
find évretp@aro for éretp@vTo; in the second aorist, arKé- 
ato for anixovto; drepOapéato for dtepdOdpovto. In the 
present we have, in Herodotus, xéataz, dvvéatat. 


N 
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DIALECTS OF VERBS IN @. 


Active. 


1. In the old Homeric language, and generally in the 
Ionic and Doric dialects, the termination oxoy is annexed 
to the historical tenses of the indicative active, passive, 
and middle. In barytones, and those whose characteristic 
is €, €t, or 7, this termination precedes € in the imperfect 
and second aorist ; as, TrEUTIEOKE for éreurre ; bdveoky for 
épavyn. Where two és come together, one is often re- 
jected; as, mwAéoxeto for émwAéeTo; KadéoKeTo for éxa- 
AEETO. If a is the radical vowel, hed a comes before the — 
termination ; as, éaoxes for stac; avdjoaoke for avdjoe. 
‘These forms are never mere imperfects or aorists, but have. 
always the force of an action repeated in past time. The 
frequentatives in oxw are probably derived from this source. 
The augment is usually, but not always, wanting. © 

2. The termination ev¢ (second person singular present) 
and ecy (infinitive) were, in Doric, sometimes é¢ and ev re- 
spectively ; as, cupiadec for oupiverc ; ; ovpiodey for ovpt- 
CELV. 

3. In verbs pure in aw the Afolians pronounced sep- 
arately the « subscribed in the second and third persons 
singular of the present; as, Godic, yeAdt, for Boac, veda. 

‘4. The Dorians make the first person plural of all tenses 
end in pec instead of pev ; as, éptodowec for épigower ; adt- 
Kovpec for adtkovpev ; dedoixapec for dsdoikaper. 

5. The third person plural in -oz ends in Doric in -tz; 
and before this final syllable, instead of the long vowel or 
diphthong in the barytones, the short vowel with vis placed, 
in a manner analogous to the dative plural of the third de- 
clension, and to the participles in a¢; as, avamAéxovte for 
avatAgékovot ; woxOicovte for poybiCovon. From this ter- 
mination comes the Latin termination in nt. In the com- 
mon dialect, and afterward in the Alexandrian, from -avte 
in the perfect arose the termination -av; as, éopyay, mé- 
plKav. 

6. In Doric, particularly, verbs pure in aw have, after 
contraction, 7 for @; as, mottg¢ for dortac. The Attics 
retain this in the verbs Cd, mretvdw, dipdw, and ypdouat. 
In the imperfect the Dorians contract ae, not into a, but into 
nN; as, époiTn, ETPUTN. 
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7. The termination ov of the third person plural of the 
imperfect and second aorist was in some of the common 
dialects -ooay, and remained also in the Alexandrian dia- 
lect; as, éoyd¢ooav. This is particularly the case in the 
Greek version of the Old Testament, and also in the New. 

8. The second person in -7¢, both in the subjunctive and 
indicative, was often lengthened in the old language by the 
addition of the syllable @a, which has remained in the 
fKolic, Doric, Ionic, and in some words in the Attic dialect. 
Thus we find é0éAy00a for 26€Ayc. In Attic, joOa for je ; 
éono6a for dnc ; oioGa for oidac. 

9. The third person singular of the subjunctive in Ionic 
received the addition of the syllable oz; as, EAOyou for &A- 
69; Aaéyot for Adby, &c. ‘This ot the Dorians changed 
into TL; as, EOeAyTL. 

10. In the old poets, the subjunctive active, if the penult 
be long, has, for the most part, in the first and second per- 
sons plural, the short vowel instead of the long one, name- 
ly,oforw. Thus we have, Il. 2,72, dwpjgowev ; Od. 15, 
297, épviouev ; Il. 21, 443, dtoAvoouev, &c. These must 
not be mistaken for futures. 

11. In the infinitive, instead of the form ecy and ety, the 
termination pevat, and shortened pev, was frequently used 
in the old language, as, for example, by Homer and He- 
siod, and in the Afolic and Doric dialects. Thus, éA0éue- 
vat and éAGéwev for éAOerv ; muvéuevat for Tivery ; ovTa- 
pev for ovtayv, &c. 

12. Hence, from such a form as tumTéwev, we obtain, 
by syncope, the Ionic tumréev, and from this latter, by cra- 
sis, the Attic Trumtrexv. From tumtéev comes also, by con- 
traction, the Doric timtev. 

13. In the participle, the Dorians used in the feminine, 
instead of ovoa, the form ovoa, not only in the present, as, 
kaxyAdColoa, Exotoa, but also in the second aorist; as, Aa- 
6oica, Atmoica. They employed also the form evoa in 
verbs pure for éovoa; as, Catevoa for CnTrovoal ; yedevou 
for yeAdoa, &c. The Aolians and some Dorians used 
for the circumflexed ovoa the form @oa; as, AiT@oat. 
Hence arose the Laconian form 6a; as, ta:ddwav for 7al- 
Covowv. 

14. The Aolians formed the termination of the partici- 
ples -@yv and wy in eic, because they formed the verbs in 
é™ and dw in mut; thus they said, dpeic, orowveic, from 
Opnut, oroixnut. 
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15. The termination of the first aorist active, ac, aoa, - 
av, was, in Doric, ac, atoa; as, Tavvoaic, pias TEAE- 


oaic, &e. 
16. Instead of woay in the third person plural of ar im- 


perative, the termination wy was very much used in Ionic, 
Doric, and particularly Attic; as, éméo0wv, Asido0wy, pa- 
véobwy, &e. | 


Passive. 


1. In verbs pure an é is inserted before eas, which the 
Ionic prose writers preserve unchanged ; as, drarpéeat, ho- 
6éeat. 

2. The termination eo, which in the Attic dialect was 
contracted into ov, is in Doric, and sometimes in Ionic, 
contracted into ev ; as, EmAev, paryev, ExéAev. 

3. Instead of the termination of the first person plural in 
veGa, the AXolians said peGev ; as, TUTTOMEOer. 

4. Instead of 7v in the first person singular of the second 
aorist, av is found; as, é€rv7av, Theocr. 4,53. In the first 
person plural of the aorists the Dorians said nec for nev ; 
as, ExAivOnuec. 

5. In the third person plural of the aorists the A®olians 
and Dorians said ev for noay; as was the case, also, in the 
old Ionic. Thus we have édiAn@ev, Il. 2, 668 ; daver, 
Pind. Ol. 10, 101. 

6. The infinitive of the aorists is in Doric -jev for -Hvat, 
abbreviated from the old form m “EVAL, which form is fre- 
quent, particularly in Homer ; as, apsOunOqjpevar, Il. 2, 
124; dvotwOhjpevar, 1. 1, 187. 


Middle. 


1. The form ao of the second person, first aorist middle, 
occurs frequently in the Ionic and Doric writers ; as, Il. 5 
88, eysivao; Theocrit. 29, 18, éOjKao. 

2. Hence arose, in the Syracusan dialect, the form -a, 
the o being omitted; as, dvoaytec for dvodovtes, Theocr. 
4, 28. 

"3. In the third person of the optative, first aorist middle, 
-aiato for -alvTo is very frequent in the Ionic and Attic 
poets ; as, Od, 1, 164, apnoataro ; Herod. 3, 75, dvaxtn- 
oaiaro ; ischy). Pers. 360, ExowoaiaTo, &e. 
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VERBS IN yw. ! 
1. Verbs in pu are formed from verbs of the third conju- 
gation in da, &, 6, and vo, 
1. By prefixing the reduplication with 7. 
2. By changing » into pt. 
3. By lengthening the penult. 


2. In this way are formed the following : 


ioT nL, from oT aa). 
TiOnut,' . VEO. 
didwyt, e 000). 
dcixvopt,  “ OELKVDO. 


3. If the verb begin with a vowel, with mr or or, then 
é aspirated is alone prefixed ; as, &w, (nut; mTdw, imrnut. 
This is called the Improper Reduplication. 

4. The reduplication takes place in the present and im- 
perfect merely. 

5. Verbs in vu have no reduplication; neither is it found 
in those verbs in yt which are formed from verbs of three 
syllables; as, xpewvdw, kpéuvnut. It is also wanting in 
oni from ¢aw. 

6. Verbs in ps have only three tenses of that form, name- 
ly, the present, imperfect, and second aorist. ‘They take 
the other tenses from verbs in w. Thus, didwur makes d0- 
ow and dédwxa from ddw. 

7. Verbs in vut have no second aorist, nor the optative 
or subjunctive mood. When these moods are needed they 
are borrowed from forms in vo. 

8. Verbs in yu have no second future, second aorist pas- 
sive, nor perfect middle. 


1. Old form Gibnus, changed to riOnu, in order to prevent an aspi- 
rate from beginning two successive syllables. 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 
Moods and Tenses. 


Indic. 


LOT-H[LL, 
TiO-nyLt, 
0i0-wyl, 


O€ikv-vULL, 


Present, 


LOTHYs 
Pa eee 
eriOny, 
e0i0wv, 
edcikvuy, 

éoTyY, ornht, | orainv, |.otG, | orjvat, | 
2d Aorist, éOnv, BEC, Geinv, | 96, | Feivat, 

édwv, déc, | dotny, 00, dodvat, 


Imperfect, The rest like the present. 





The other tenses are regularly formed from verbs in w 
Thus : | 











‘Indic. | — Imper. Opt. | Sabj. | infin, | Part. 
OTRO, | je" ,5 » | SOG, Poe) eee ee 
F70-W yaad Bodegas | -elv, | -wy, 
- t y, 9 9 ‘ bd : : ? 
ist Future, 660-0, of | OUR km palit a pcm 
bcié-aw, ee PORE. TY eee meee 
EOTNOE, OTHO-OV, | -Atpet, | -W, | Gt, -a6, 
e éOnka, r) ® @ e ® e ° | ® a e e 
f 
ist Aorist, é0wka, ay LS ean VN LS >) aa 
édevéa, deig-ov, | -ayut, | -w, | <at, -ac. 
EOTHK-A, “Ee, -Olul, | -@, | -évat, | -de, 
Té0eELK-a “€ “Olt, | -W, | -évat, | -O 
Perfect, 666 . ° By Qe seeey ines 
e WK-Q, “Ey -OLfLL, “QW, -EVaL, N “WC; 
dédely-a, “8, -Olfll, | -Wy | -éval, | -d¢. | 
Pluperfect. 


éornkely or eloTHKety, éTeOeixery, Ededdnerv, ededeixeLy. 


Numbers and Persons, 


PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
loT-nl, NC, NOt, arov, arov, Guev, are, Gt, 
TiO-nul, = NC, += OL, eTOV, ETOV, Elev, ETE, ELC, 
Oi0-wul, Wl, WOl,, OTOD, oTOY, omev, OTE, OvOt, 


deikv-vul, UG, VOL. DOV, UTOV. bev, vTe, vot. 


Singular. 
tor-nV, $s 
érlO-nv, 1, 
édid-wy, = wt, sO, 
édeixv-vv, ve, v,; 

Singular. 
EoT-7, 7¢5 Up) 
é0-nv, NS, 1s 
Ed-wy, eo. i, 

Singular. 
ioTa-Ot, ; 
TiGe-T1, rs 
dido-6, : 
deixvd-6t, 

Singular. 
o77-61, OTTO, 
Géc, Gérw, 
doc, 00TH, 

Singular. 
iorai-nv, 
tiBet-ny, NS, 2 
O.doi-nyv, 

Singular. 
otai-nv, 

Gei-ny, as m, 
doi-nv, 


VERB. 
IMPERFECT. 
Dual. 
arov, aTHY, 
ETOV, ETHY, 
OTOY, OTNY, 
UTOv, UTHV; 


Seconp Aorist. 


Dual. 
TOV, QTY; 
ETOV, ETNY, 
OTOV, OTHY, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 


Dual. 


TOV, TOY, 


Seconp Aorist. 


Dual. 
OTHTOV, OTHATW?, 
Gérov,  Gérur, 
ddrov,  ddTwr; 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 


Dual. 


NTOV, ATHY 





Seconp Aorist. 


Dual. 


| NTOV, ATHY; 
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Plural. 
GueEv, are, 
EMEV, ETE, 
OMeV, OTE, 
DuEV, UTE, 


acayv, 
eoay, 
ocav, 
voay. 


Plural. 
NEV, -NTE, 
EMEV, ETE, 
OMEV, OTE, 


NOQV; 
EOaV, 
ooay. 


Plural. 


TE, TWOAY, 


Plural. 
OTHTE,  OTHTWOAY, 
Géte, Gétwcar, 
dote,  dé6Twoar. 


Plural. 


Nev, NTE, Noav, and 
Ev. 


Plural. 


nev, ATE, Noay, and 
eV. 


bad 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 

Singular, Dual. Plural. 
iot-O, NG, 7; TOV, ATOV, Gpyevy Hre, Got, 
710-6, AC, 7), TOV, TOV, Guev, Te, Gt, 
610-0, OC, Q, OToY, OT0v, Gusev, G@Te, Gol. 

Seconp Aorist. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
OT, OTHC, OTT, OTHTOV,  OTHTOV, OTOMEV, OTHTE, OTHCL, 
66, One, . 03; Ojrov,  Oyrov, Bauer, Onre, daar, 
00, 6a, 00, détov,  déTov, . | dduev, ddTe, daar. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
loTaval. Tibévat. O.d6vat. Oelkyoval. 
Seconp Aorist. 
OTHVAL. Seivat. dovvat. 
PARTICIPLES., 
PRESENT. Seconp Aorist. 
ior-ac, aoa, a, OTL, oTdoa, oTday, 
T10-eic, eiod, év, eic, Seioa, Sév, 
610-obc, ovea, Ov, dove, dowca, dor. 
detxv-ic¢, baa, ov. | 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. 





Indic. 
toT-apal, 
Ti8-ewat, 
did-ouat, 


deiky-vuat, 


Present, 


ioTauny, 
ériOéuny, 
édidouny, 


édeckvbuny, 





Imperfect, 


The rest like the present. 
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Tenses formed from Verbs in w. 


















Indic. Imp. Opt. | Subj. Infin. Part. 



































éoT-apal, -a00, -aipny, |-Quat, -do8at, |-auévoc, 
Té0-eLpal, -£100, |-eiunv,|-Guat,| -eiofat, |-euévoc, 
Perfect, | 0€0-omat, -000, |-0(unv,|-Guat,| -dc0a, |-ouévoc, 
dé0-elyuat, -eixOat, |-evypuévoc. 
7 | éoTauny, . 
éTeGeiuny, 1 
Plup., } sdedbuny, The rest like the perfect. 
édedeiyuny, : 
EOTUO-OMAL, . |-oiunv,| .. . | -ec8ar, -OMEvoG, 
3d Fut. TeGsio-onal, . |-oiuny, -eoat, -OMEVOE, 
ded0G-oua, . |-oLunr, -eobat, -OMevoc. 
( éotadnv, joTdab-nri,| -einv,| -6, -7VQL, -ei¢, 
évTéOny, TéO-nTl, | -einv,| -O, -7Val, -E1¢, 
ee oe. ed60nv,  |000-nT1, | -einv,| -6, -7V QL, -El¢, 
édeixOny, | | dety6-7vat, 
oTabjo-ouat, . |-oiunv,| . .| -ec8ar, | -owevoc, 
ist Fut TeGjo-ouwal, . |-oiunv,| . . | -eobat, -OMevoc, 
ee | dobo-opat, . |-olunv,| . .| -ecba, | -ouevoc, 
\decyxOho-oua, A -eo0at, -OMEVvOG. 
Numbers and Persons. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT, 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
toTa- 
ess i Gov, cbov, of 6a, 8 
bido- ual, oat, Tat,; pefov, olov, cabor, peGa, ofe, vrai. 
deixyu- 
% 
IMPERFECT. 
Singular Dual. Plural. 
ioTa- 
seat] unv, co, 70, | peGov, cov, cbr, peba, ofc, vTa. 
édeikvb- 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
ioTa- 
te co, ou, obov, cfu, oe, ofwoar. 


Oeikyv- 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 








PRESENT. sree ba 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
torai- 
T0Ei- nv, o, To, | pebov, cbov, obyv, peba, be, YvTo, 
didoi- 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


ioT-Guar, fj, Frat, 
TlG-Guat, 7, Fra, 
010-Guat, @, GOTat, 


ouebov, jobov, Aobov, 
ousOov, Hobov, 7abor, 
apueGov, Gobov, dabor, 


_ Oueba, hole, Grrat, 
@ueba, jobe, GvTat, 
aueda, Goble, Grrat. 








INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
ioracbat, LOTU[MEV-06, 3 
TiBecbat, | TLOéwev-06, a 
didocbat, OLdomev-oc, Poor 
deixkvucbat. O€LKVUUEV-06, 


MIDDLE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. 


The present and imperfect are the same as in the pas- 
sive. 


The Second Aorist. 


Indic. Imp. Opt. Subj. Infin. Part. 
eoTauny, oTuoo, | oTaiunyv, | oT@mat, | oTdobar, | orduevoc, 
bdéunv, TéoO, Teluny, Saua, | déobar, | Féuevoc, 
edouny, 0600, doiuny, ddpat, ddoba, | dduevoc. 


Tenses formed from Verbs in &. 


éornoduny, | orno-at,| -aiuny, | -wpat, | -ac8at, | -duevoe, 
EO Kua AEE ISA eS ee aa koa 
bdwxapiyy, |. 9.2 1a es | ake 
édevSapnv, | det§-ar, | -aiuny, | -wpat, | -acbat, | -Guevoc. 


Ist Aorist, 


OTHO-OUAL, 
Ono-o-at, 
00-oudt, 


del§-oa, 


[st Future, -0Luny, -e08at, | -ouevog. 
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Numbers and Persons. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Seconp AoRIST. 














Singular. Dual. Plural. 
éora- | | 
é0é- pny, 00, To, | peBov, obov, abyv, peGa, oe, vTo. 
£06- 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Seconp Aorist. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
OTa- 
Sé- co, cba, ofov, cbur, abe, obwoar. 
do- 3 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Seconp Aorist. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
oTai- | 
Gei- pnv, 0, 7T0,| pefov, obov, ofyy, pela, ofc, vro. 
doi- , 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
SEconp Aorist. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


ouebov, qobov, jobov, | Gueba, Hobe, GvTat, 


OT-yal, 7%, NTA, ; i i : n ) 
Opuebov, nobov, jobov, | Gueba, Hobe, GvTat, 


B-ouat, h, Fra, 








0-Gua, 6, Tat, | ouebov, Gobov, Gobov, | Gueba, Goble, Gvras.- 
INFINITIVE MOOD. PARTICIPLE. 
Seconp Aorist. _ Seconp Aorist. 
oTacba, | OTG- 
Sécbat, té- fevoc, pévny pevorv.. 
ddc8ar. 66- 
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FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 
ACTIVE VOICE. | 
The Imperfect 


is formed from the present by prefixing the augment and 
changing pe into vy ; as, TLOnL, euch 


The Second Aorist 
is formed from the imperfect by dropping the reduplication ; 
as, éTiOnv, EOnv ; or by changing the improper reduplication 
into the augment; as, loryv, gory. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


The Present 


is formed from the present active by shortening the penult 
and changing pe into wat; as, Lorn, Lordpat. 


The Imperfect 


is formed from the present by prefixing the augment and 
changing pas into pny ; as, TiOeuat, ETLOEuny. 


MIDDLE VOICE. 


The Second Aorist 


is formed from the imperfect by dropping the eet. , 
as, ereBeuny, eOéuny 3 lorauny, éorauny. 


REMARKS ON VERBS IN we. 


1. The number of verbs in pt, in the Attic and common 
dialects, is very small, and among these few are only four 
which have a complete conjugation peculiar to themselves, 
namely, TéOnut, inut, Lornut, and didwyt. 

2. These verbs were chiefly used in the ®olo-Doric 
dialect; and in the writers of that dialect verbs very fre- 
quently occur in the form pu, which in other dialects termi- 
nate in dW, &W ; as, vinyl, Popnut, for viKdw, hopéw. 

3. These forms in ps are to be regarded as among the 
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oldest in the language, and occur frequently in the poems 
of Homer and Hesiod. After the dialects arose, the Ionic 
and Attic retained some of these verbs, namely, those above 
given (§ 1) and those in vpt, instead of which they very 
seldom use the forms in vw. The olic, however, which 
retained the most of the ancient Tanguage, continued to use 
the greater part of them. 

4. Historically considered, then, the verb in ye must have 
been at least as old as those in w, and of more extensive 
use than appears in the works which have come down 
to us. 

5. The first aorists in xa, of verbs in pet, are thought to 
have been originally perfects, and to have been subsequent- 
ly used as aorists, when a peculiar form was introduced for 
the perfect. 

6. The aorists in xa have not the rest of the moods after 
the indicative ; and, therefore, in giving the moods and 
tenses, we cannot say é0yxa, O7jKov, SjKayul, &c., but must 
pass to the second aorist; as, é0nKa, Yéc, Veinyv, &c. 

7. In Ionic and Doric the forms 0, dw, 6w, often occur 
in the present and imperfect singular, with the reduplication ; 
as, TLOeic, Emit iBetc, Oidotc, édidovc, &c. 

8. In the third person plural the form do is used by the 
Attics, which occurs also frequently in Ionic, and hence is 
balled Ionic ; as, T10édo1, didddor, &c. 

9. The first aorist in ka occurs in good writers almost 
exclusively in the singular and in the third person plural. 
In the rest of the persons the second aorist is more used, 
which, again, hardly ever occurs in the singular. 

10. The optative present and second aorist, as in the 
aorist passive of verbs in w, have in the plural, in the 
poets as well as prose writers, more commonly eiuey, eite, 
ELEV ; GLUEV, BITE, ALEV; OLE, OLTE, Olev; instead of Elnuer, 
elnte, &c. 

11. In the verb fornut, the perfect, pluperfect, and sec- 
ond aorist have an intransitive meaning, “to stand ;” the 
rest of the tenses a transitive one, “to place.” Thus, éo- 
Thka signifies “I stand ;” slotqKev, “I was standing.” 
But éor77, “ I stood,” as a transient action. 

12. The form éordka, which is found in the common 
grammars, occurs in later writers only, and in a transitive 
sense, “ I have placed.” ‘The Doric form éordxa, with the 
long penult, is distinct from this. 
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IRREGULAR OR DEFECTIVE VERBS IN we 


may be divided into three classes, each containing three 
verbs. | re 
I. From &w are derived eipi, to be 3 eiwe and inut, to go. 
II. From é are derived inut, to send; quar, to sit; eivat, 
to clothe one’s self. 
Ill. Ketuac, to lie down ; tonut, to know; pnt, to say. 


CLASS I. 

1. Hii, to be, . 
has been before conjugated, as it is used in some of its tenses 
as an auxiliary to the passive voice of verbs in w. 

2. Hime, to go. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. | Plural. 
; ”) ¥ ra y 
oy MLE tT 
elu, ei¢ oY él, elo. itov,  itov. PER Pees ets See 
IMPERFECT. 
¥ ¥ ¥ L Apis > 4 y¥ ¥ y¥ 
new, elo, jel. | Hettov, .nettyv. | hepev, Herre, yeroav. 
Future, élow. First Aorist, eica. PERFECT, élka. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Giver, sh ueie, VF isetii eElTOV, eitnv. | elev, etTe, eloar. 
SEcOND AoRIST. 
4 y wW y >, y ¥ 
Lom, ii: ter, tea cal letov,  téTnv. | tomer, ete, tov. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. . 
PRESENT. 
it OF Gi,” ire... | irov, tTwv. | ite, iTwoare 


SEconpD AORIST. 


+ 57 ¥ A 3 . 4 4 4 
le, iéTw. | _ leroy, * “ terov. { tere, tétwoar. 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 


Seconp Aorist. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


v ¥ + ¥ 37 ¥ ¥ ¥ 
tout, tow, tor. | toctov, touTny. | “omer, torte, Lover. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Seconp AoRIST. 


iw, ae ee | intov, inrov. | taper, inte, lwot. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. Seconp Aorist. 
eval. , ben iav, tovoa, iov. 
REMARKS. 


1. The Attics regularly use the present tense of eiuz in 
a future sense, “J will go.” ‘This usage occurs also in 
Ionic. The form eicouat occurs in Attic only as the future 
of oida. | 7 

2. The form «i is more used in Attic than cic. Homer 
has also eio@a, Il. 10, 450, &c. 

3. In the imperative, the form ¢@z is more used than et. 
For (twoav we have occasionally, in Attic, itwv. 

4. The imperfect #ery is nothing more than the form «iv 
with 7 as a prefix, analogous to which are the forms 7ei- 
dev and jlov. The form 7a, Attic. 7a, also occurs, and is 
erroneously regarded by some as the perfect middle, just 
as 7/€Lv is sometimes miscalled the pluperfect middle. The 
best grammarians regard qia as merely an Ionic form for 
qelv ; just as in TiOnuw, the Ionic érifea is the same as 
ériOnyv ; and in eiwi, I am, the Ionic 7a is the same as 7”. 

5. The form 7a never has the signification of the perfect, 
and jecv never that of the pluperfect ; but both forms agree 
in this respect, and designate generally a time past, either 
absolutely, or with reference to another time; that is, they 
stand for the aorist and imperfect. 

6. From what has been said respecting 7ecy, it will be 
seen at once how erroneous it is to subscribe the ¢ under 
the 7. This mistake arose from the tense in question 
being regarded as a pluperfect, and deduced from ya. In 
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qa the subscript ¢ is correct, since this form is contracted 
from 7la. 

7. We have called iwyv the second aorist participle, 
since it follows the analogy of the aorist participle in hav- 
ing the accent on the ending.. Others make it a present 
participle. 


3. “Inut, to go. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 





PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
inl, inc, inot. | terov, _ letov. | tewev, tere, celot. 
| IMPERFECT. 
Leoay. 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
\ 
PRESENT. 
iein. 
INFINITIVE. Siete: PARTICIPLE, — 
PRESENT. | PRESENT. 
iévat. | ieic, lévtoc. 
MIDDLE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. | | 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
te-ual, oa, Tat. | pebov, cov, obov. | pela, ofe, vrat. 
IMPERFECT. 
lé-unv, co, To. | pebov, obov, cOyv. | pela, fe, TO. 
IMPERATIVE. - PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
teoo, téobw." | LEmev-06, 1], OV. 
INFINITIVE. 


teobat. 
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CLASS II. 
1. “Input, to send. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
énut, inc, inet. | tetov,  teTov. | dewev, tere, leior. 
IMPERFECT. | 
i ie, «Ea | teTov,  LeTnv. | tewev, ‘ete, teoar. 


First Future. 


oe, 6, fe: | ETOV, }" 'EFOY: [ omev,° ere, over. 
First Aorist. PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 
7K. | elka. | elkey. 


SECOND AoRIST. 


WV, 70; 7 | ro», éTqHVv. | &uev, &re, oar. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
ie8, létw. [ teTov,  léTwv. | dére, | tétwoar. 
Seconp Aorist. 
&e, Erw. | Tov, ov. |. ete, ETwoar. 
- OPTATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
lei-yv, - 40, 9. | NTOV, ATHY. | muev, Te, oar. 
First Future. . PERFECT. 
HOOLLL. i elKOULe. 
Seconp Aorist. 
el-m), 4G 9. | NTOV, THY. | uev, yre, oar. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
ba, inc, ij | ijrov,  tyrov. | dGuev, lyre, idor. 
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PERFECT. 7 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Blk-@, 40) . | rov,  grov. | epev, re, wot. 
Seconp Aorist. 
Q, Aly . | . 9rov, qrov. | Ger, ATE, Got. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. First Future. 
bévat. | noEw. 
PERFECT. Sreconp Aorist. 
elkévat. | elvat. 
PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT. First Future. 
beic, jetca, _—ikiév. | HOWV,  fGovod,  HOOov. 
PERFECT. Seconp AorIsT. 
elxoc, elxvia, eiKdc. | ele, eioa, &y. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
ce-al, cal, Tat. | pelov, cbov, ofov. | pela, o6e, vat. 
IMPERFECT. 
bé-unv, 60, to. | pefov, cbov, ciyv. | ela, fe, vo. 
PERFECT. 
el-uat, oat, tat. | pebov, cov, cOov. | peba, obec, vrat. 
PLUPERFECT. 
el-unv, 60, To. | peGov, oBov, oOyv. | pela, be, vro. 
P. P. Fururs. First Aorist. First Future. 


eloouat. 


| nv and etOyy. 
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| EGyoouat, 
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MIDDLE VOICE. 
Present and imperfect like the Passive.’ 


First AoristT. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
HkK-Gunv, w, ato. | dueBov, acboyv, doOnv.| dueOa, acbe, avo, 


First Future. 


Ho-oua, ei, eta. | ouelov, ecbov, ecbov. | oueba, eobe, ovtat. 


Seconp Aorist. 
éunv, 0, &ro. | éuefov, “odor, tobnv. | Eusba, bole, evo. 


- IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PERFECT. 


eic0, eicOw. | eiofov, eicbwv. | eicbe, sicbwoar. 


SEconp AoRrRIsT. 


foo andov, gofw. | &obor, ~obwv. | sce, oOwoar. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


First Furure. 
yool-unv, 0, 70. | peor, cbov, cOnv. | pela, ofc, vro. 


SEeconD Aorist. 
el-unv, 0, 70. | pelov, cOov, obyv. | peba, ofc, vo. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Seconp Aorist. 
Guat, Ny qrat. | Guefov, nobov, joGov.| dusOa, jobs, avrac. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


First Future. Seconp Aorist. 
hRoecba. | écOat. 
PARTICIPLES. 

First Furvre. Szconp Aorist. 
OOMEV-0C, N; ov. éuev-oc, 1; ov. 





1. The middle form teva is used in the sense of ‘to hasten ;” lit- 
erally, ‘‘to send one’s self on.” Hence arises the kindred meaning of 
‘to desire ;”’ 1. e., to send one’s self after anything, in which sense it is 
the root of ivepoc, ‘* desire.” 
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2. “Hyat, to sit.’ 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. . Plural. 
at, goa, rar. | jucOov, yobov, joOov. | iueba, node, HVT.” 
IMPERFECT. 


hunv, joo, aro. | juebov, jobov, hoOnv.| jpeba, Hobe, Avro. 


' JMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
7/00, 700. | 7o8ov, no0uv. | Hobe, joOwoar. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. | 
700aL. | HILEV-OG, ys 


3. Eiwat, to clothe one’s self. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT. 














Singular. Dual. _ Plural. 
ca i 2 = ' 
eludt, cioat, eitat, and 
Bet, ’ ’ — elvrat. 
eloTat. 
PLUPERFECT. 
eiunv, eioo, and g000, | 
eito, eloto, teatro, and —— — elvTo. 
éoro. 
‘ First Aorist. 
elo- : 
éoo- > aunv, w, aro. | duebov, acbov, dobyv.| dyusba, acbe, avro. 
éelo- ; 





1. This verb is considered, by many grammarians, as a perfect pas- 
sive from éw, J set, being for eiuaz, eicar, &c. The compound cd@nuac 
is more common than the simple verb. 

2. For #vraz the Ionians used éarat, and for 7vrTo, in the pluperfect, 
gato; for which the poets said efarac and evaro. 

3. The accent is on the antepenult, on account of the present signifi- 
cation. The true accentuation, if 7uevog be regarded as a perfect par- 
ticiple, is on the penult, 7uévoc. 
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PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT AND PERFECT. First Aorist. 
Elmevoc. | éCoamevoc. 
“GLASS - IL 


1. Keiuat, to lie down. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
kei-uat, oat, Tat.| pelov, ofov, cbov. | peba, ofe, vrat. 
IMPERFECT. 
éxei-unv, oo, To. | peGov, obov, obnv. | peba, oe, vo. 


Keio-oual, 


KEloo, 


Keol-uny, 


First Future. 


el, eat. | ouedov, eoov, eobov. | dueba, eobe, ovat. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 


—KEeioOw. | Ketcbov, keiobwv. | xKeiobe, Kkeiobwoar. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 


0, To. | pebov, cbov, oOnv. | pela, be, TO. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. First Aorist. 
KEwpae. anf kelowua. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 


Keio@a. lat KElpev-oc, 1; ov. 
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2. “Ionut, to know.' 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 





PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
y auev, ate, and PY 
io-njLl Ol. aro ov. acl. 
UD Same sk Ph | ra oe pev and Te, 
IMPERFECT. 
y auev, ate, aoay, and 
io-nVv, NC 1: QTov, . arTny. pu 





IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 


to-a8i and 61, dtw and ate and Te, dTwoay, 


arov and tov, dTwv 








TW. and Tw». Twoay, and Twr. 
- INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. _ ‘ 
iodvat. | iV ETOCS oa, V. 
MIDDLE VOICc E.3 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
ica-uat, oat, Tat. | pefov, obov, cBbov. | peOa, ofe, vat. 
IMPERFECT. | 
tod-uyv, oo, To. | pebov, cbov, obyv. | pela, be, YTO. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
ioacbat. | ioduev-oc, , ov. 





1. The verb ‘onc occurs in the singular only in Doric writers ; as, 
icaut, Theocrit. 5,119. According to the grammarians, oidayev, the 
first person plural of oida, was changed by the [onic writers into /duey, 
which the Attics softened into towev, and from this last was formed a 
new present, namely, the verb cone. | 

2. In common use, the dual and plural of the present tense alone oc- 
eur. For the singular oida is employed. ‘Thus, oida, olo@a, oide; dual, 
totov, iotov; plural, ‘over, tore, ioaot. 

3. The passive /oawaz is not in use. 
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3. Oni, to say. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
gnul, onc, oynot. | gardv, garov. | gapmév, garé, gaol. 
IMPERFECT. 
Ed-nY, NC, 7). arov, ath. GREY. pin asav, and 
First Future. 
$70-0, eC, Ee. | ETOY, ETOV. | owev, ete, ovat. 
First Aorist. 
bec, ag. e.. | arTov, aTHV. | quev, are, ay. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
gaGt, gdtw. | gatov, gdtov. | gate, $dtwoar. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 


NEV, TE, OAV, 


pai-nv, 16, %- TOV, NTUY. HEV;| TE} €0. 


First Aorist. 


gyjo-aiut, alc, a. | QiTOV, aiTnv. | Qimev, alte, aver. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
go, $76, of. | Gator, prov. | paper, GATE, géot. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT. | PRESENT. 
gava. ode, paca, pay. 
First Aorist. First Future. 


o7noa. itt Pjowy. 
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Sreconp AorIsT. First Aorist. 


 oRval. | onoas. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE. - IMPERATIVE. 
PERFECT. wépayat, — régarat. | mepaodn. 
INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLE. . 
mepaobat. ii TEPAOMEV-OC, Ny OY. 


MIDDLE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. | Plural. 
ga-uai, oai, tai. | pebov, oBov, obov. | peOa, oe, vrat. 
IMPERFECT. | 
éga-uyv, oo, To. | pefov, obor, oOnv. | peOa, 8c, To. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
gac-0, G0. | Oov, Gur. {| 6, Buca... - 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
pacbas. [ gapev-oc, Ns ov. 
REMARKS. 


1. The present indicative of @yjui, with the exception of . 
the second person singular, is enclitic ; 1. e., throws back 
its accent upon the preceding word. 

2. The imperfect é@nv, &c., is generally placed after 
one or more words of the speaker, as an aorist, like the 
Latin inguit, even when another word of the same signifi- 
cation precedes. "Edy, dw, and the infinitive ddvat, are 
always used of past time ; as, ae TOV LwKpatn, “ that 
Socrates has said.” 

3. In the language of common 1 life 7 AY, 16, 7, is frequently 
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put for édny, EGNG, épn. Thus, 70’ 6¢, “ said he ;” Fv 0? 
eyo, “ said I.” 

4. The aorist éyjoa is hardly used in the Attic dialect, 
except in the sense of “to maintain ;” as, anépnoe, “ she 
refused ;” Xen, Cyrop. 6, 1, 32. The optative djoaym 
and subjunctive @70w often occur in this same sense. 


DEFECTIVE VERBS.! 


1. From irregular verbs must be distinguished the de- 
fectives, of which a considerable number occur in the Greek 
language. ‘These exhibit no deviation in the formation of 
tenses, like the irregular verbs, but are characterized by 
the following peculiarities : 

2. From'the great copiousness of the Greek language ; 
from the diversity of its dialects, of which several attained 
a high cultivation, and were established in written produc- 
tions ; and from the particular attention continually bestowed, 
by the Greeks in general, upon the harmony and improve- 
ment of their language, it could not fail to happen that a 
multitude of old forms gradually declined in use, and were, 
at length, entirely supplanted by others of more modern 
date. Thus the simplest form, the present of many verbs, 
has become obsolete, and is no longer to be met with in the 
writings of the Greeks ; while individual forms, chiefly for 
the narrative tense, the aorist, are still in use. 

3. Every such relic of an old verb is now associated 
with the more modern present form to which it belongs in 
signification, although the two frequently possess no resem- 
blance to each other. Thus we say, that to the present 
aipéw belongs the aorist elAov, although it is impossible for 
the latter form to be deduced in any way from the former, 
but the two are allied together solely by the common sig- 
nification, “to take away.” The same is the case with re- 
Bpect to éAevoouar and 7A 00, both being associated with 





1. Rost, G. G. p. 289, seq. 
\ 
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the present épyouar, and to others enumerated in the fol- 
lowing catalogue. | 


CATALOGUE OF IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


Observations. 


1. The forms distinguished by capitals are all obsolete 
roots, which are requisite for the deduction of irregular 
forms still in use, but must no longer be used themselves. 

2. To avoid unnecessary prolixity, the extant forms of 
an irregular verb are often not completely enumerated. 
These, however, are merely forms which continue in the 
analogy, and can be formed easily and regularly, and the 
omission is always indicated by &c. Thus, for example, 
in aivéw, after assigning the future aivéow, the aorist 7jjveca 
can be formed at once, and, therefore, has not been received 
into “ee catalogue. 

. Where the signification is not ‘specifically: given, the 
— one, such as is clear from the signification of the 
present, must be understood to remain. : 

_4. Forms which are usual only with the poets and in 
the older language are designated by an * at the begin- 
ning. | 

A. a 

* Ado, “I hurt,” of which the aorist daca or doa, in the active 3 
aarai, the third person singular of the present ; aao@nv, in the passive 
aorist, and dacdunv, in the middle aorist, are alone used. 

’Ayeipw, “I assemble,” future, ayep, perfect, #yepxa, both regular. 
The pluperfect, with the Attic reduplication, dyyyepka; third person 
pluperfect passive, *ayyyéparo ; third person plural, second aorist mid- 
dle, *7yepovro, besides its participle *aypopuevoc. 

“Ayapa, “I admire,” present and imperfect like ‘orauat; future, 
aydoouat ; first aorist passive, 7yaoOny ; first aorist middle, HyYAoapnv. 

“Ayvuut, “I break,” from "ATQ, future, G&w ; first aorist, éaga (with 
the old form of the augment), in the epic dialect also 7§a ; perfect mid- 
dle, ézya (with an intransitive signification, “ : am broken’’); second 


aorist passive, éayyv. 
‘Ayo, ‘I lead,” future, df, &c.; second aorist, 7yayov ; infinitive 
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of the second aorist, dyayeiv ; second aorist middle, 7yayduny (all these 
three with the Attic reduplication); perfect, ya, Doric ayjoya. 

*Acipw, “I raise up,” used only in the participle, de(gwy ; participle 
passive, wepouevoc ; participle of the first aorist active, de(pac; of the 
first aorist middle, decpduevoc ; of the first aorist passive, aepfeic; and 
in the third person singular of the first. aorist passive, dép67 ; the third 
person plural of the same tense, depGev ; the third person singular of the 
pluperfect passive, dwpto. All its remaining forms are deduced from 
aipw. 
*AEQ, infinitive, ajvac or Gnuévat, “to blow,” retains the long char- 
acteristic vowel also in the dual and plural, as well as in the passive. 
Present passive, dnuaz; first aorist active, deca; first aorist infinitive 
active, décat, ‘‘ to sleep.” . 

Aivéw, “ I praise,” future, aivéow, &c. ; perfect passive, yvyuar ; but 
first aorist passive, mvé6nv. 

Aipéw, “TI take,” future, aipyow; perfect, gonxa, Ionic, apaipyka ; 
perfect passive, 7pyuaz ; first aorist passive, 7pé6nv. The second aorist 
is borrowed from the obsolete root ‘EAQ, and makes eiAov, infinitive 
éieiv, for the active 5 and eiAduny, infinitive éAéoGa, for the middle. 

Aipw, “I raise,” future, dod, &c. 

Aic@dvouat, “I feel,” future, aicbjoouat, &c. ; second aorist, 7006- 
pny ; perfect, noOnyuar. f 

*Axaypévoc, “ pointed,” perfect participle passive, from an unusual 
root, which may be ’AKAZQ or ’AKQ, according as a reduplication is 
assumed or not in axaypévoc. 

*AKAKQ, “I afflict,” second aorist, 7xayxov ; first aorist, 7xdynoa 
or axdynoa; second aorist middle, 7xayouny or akayounv ; perfect 
passive, axdynuar and axpyewar; third person plural perfect passive, 
axnxédarat for axnyevrat ; third person plural pluperfect passive, dxay- 
eiato for axaynvTo. 

* Aheeiva, * I avoid,” to which the epic forms of the first aorist mid- 
dle are, 7Aevaro or aAevaro ; participle, dAevduevog ; infinitive, dAéao- 
6a: and adAevacbat, deduced from a root ’AAE without o. 

’AXEEw, “I avert,” future, dAetyow ; and, from ’AAEKQ, the first ao- 
rist middle infinitive, a@AéfacOat. From the syncopated form ’AAKQ, 
and by reduplication, are formed the epic second aorist infinitive, dAc/- 
keiv, &c. 

"AdGaivo, “ I heal,” future, A670 ; second aorist middle, *aAGduny, 
with an intransitive signification. 

‘A2ioxouat, ‘Iam caught,” from ‘AAOQ, future, dAocouar; second 
aorist active (with a passive signification, “‘ I was caught’’), jAwy, Attic 
éddwy ; second aorist infinitive, dAGvac ; second aorist subjunctive, 424, 
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dAdo, &c.; second aorist optative, dAoinv; participle of second aorist, 
dAove ; perfect, #AwKa, Attic éd4wxa (in a passive signification, “ I have 
been caught”). — Ms 

*ANtaivo, “I sin,” fature, dAit#ow 3 second aorist, #AcTov ; second 
aorist middle, 7A:rounv.- Also aA:tjuevoc, as present participle middle, 
from an accessory form, aAirne. | 

“AAAouat, “ I spring,” future, dAoduar ; first aorist, 7Aduny ; second 
aorist middle, 7Aduqv ; epic, in the second and third persons, syncopated 
and without aspiration, dco, dAro. : | 

* Adboxo, “I shun,” future, dAdo ; first aorist, 7Avéa. 

‘els ea “Terr,” future, duaptyoouat ; perfect, aptapraet ; second 
aorist, 7uapTor, epic 7ubpoTor. 

’"Aubdioka, ‘* I mscarry,” future, au6Adow, &c., from ‘AMBAOQ. 

’"Auréxyw and auricyvoduat, see under “Ey. 

* Aurhaxioxa, ‘I err” or “ miss,” future, dumAakgjow ; jens ao- 
rist, 7umAaKov ; second aorist infinitive, aurAaxeiy. 

"Audtévvvut, “I dress,’ "AMOIEQ, future, dudiéow, Attic, dugid; 
first aorist, 7udleca ; fae passive, 7udieouar, audcetuat. 

’Avarioxw, ‘ I consume” or “ spend,” forms from avadbo the future, 
avarocw ; first aorist, avdAwoa; perfect, avdAwxa, both unaugmented 
with the Attics; but in Ionic with the augment #vdAwxa or dvfAoxa. 

‘Avddva, “ I please,” imperfect, yvdavoy, andédvdavoy epic, also éqv- 
Savoy ; second ,aorist, ddov epic, and also ddov, besides the third per- 
son, evade ; second aorist infinitive, ddefv ; perfect, éada and édda ; fu- 
ture, dd70u. 

* Avnvobev, third person singular of the perfect middle, to denote a 
finished action, “‘ gushes forth,” “ rises up ;” to be derived from ’AN@Q, 
allied to avOéw, “ I flower.” 

’"Avotyw or avotyvupt, see Oly. 

*"Avwya, an old perfect form of uncertain derivation, and with a pres- 
ent meaning, “ I command” or ‘‘ commission.” First person plural in a 
syncopated form, dvwyyev ; imperative, dvwy6t, besides 7vdyea as a plu- 
perfect. Hence a new present, dvoéyw; imperfect, #vwyov and yvayeor ; 
future, dvoéw ; first aorist, 7vw&a. 

*Annvpwy, as first person singular and éhitra person plural of the i im- 
perfect, with also an aorist signification, ‘‘ I took away ;” second person, 
arnvpac ; third person, aryvpa, from an assumed radical form, aéwavpda, 
of which, however, nothing occurs besides the forms just enumerated. 
To it arovpac belongs as a participle, although their connexion does not 
admit of being clearly pointed out. 

*Aradiokxu, ‘ I decewe,” second aorist, 7magov ; second aorist infin- 
itive, dradeiv ; future, dradjow. 
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’ArexOdvouat, “ I am hated,” future, dreyOjooua: ; perfect, amnyOn- 
at ; second aorist, arnyOounv. 7 

*Apapickxa, “ I fit,” second aorist, ypapov ; future, cpow ; first aorist, 
yooa ; first aorist middle, 7o0dunv. The perfect middle, dodpa or apypa, 
has an intransitive signification, as also the perfect passive, apjpeyat. 

’Apéokw, “ I make favourable” or “ pleasing,” also intransitive “ I 
please,” future, dpéow, &c. ; perfect passive, 7peouac; first aorist pas- 
Sive, 7péaOnv. 

*APQ, radical form to dpapicxw and dapéckw ; also to aipw. 

Avédve, “I increase,’ second aorist, ydgov ; future, avéjow ; first 
aorist, nvEyKa ; perfect passive, nvEnuar; first aorist passive, 7vé7Onv ; 
first future middle, avéjoouat, as future passive, “‘ I shall grow,” i. €., 
be increased. 

"AyOouar, “ I am vexed,” future, ayGéoouar ; first aorist passive, 77- 
Gécbny. 

*AXQ, radical form to éyvuuas and AKAXQ. 


B. 

Baive, “ I go,” primitive form BAQ, by reduplication B:Gaw, Bibyut, 
or, by the insertion of ox, Gdoxw; future, Byoouac; perfect, Bébyxa ; 
second aorist, é67v ; second aorist subjunctive, 60; second aorist op- 
tative, Bainv ; imperative, @76c; imfinitive, (Hvac; participle, Bac. 
Some compounds take a transitive signification, and therefore form 
also the passive forms, perfect, Gé6auar; first aorist, 26d07v. In the 
Tonic dialect the simple verb is also used in the transitive sense, “to 
lead,” “to bring,” and the future Gjow and first aorist é6y0a stand ex- 
clusively in this signification. The following accessory forms, from the 
dialects, must also be observed. 1. Of the third person present, @:6d, 
participle, Gv6dv, formed from Gvédw, and Grbac from Bibnw. 2. Of the 
second aorist, third person dual, Bdérnv, besides Byrnv ; third person 
plural, é6av, besides é6y0av ; subjunctive, Go, lengthened into 6é and 
6eiw, plural, Beiouev. 3. The syncopated accessory forms of the perfect, 
first person plural, Gé6ayev, third person plural, Ge6daor; third person 
plural of the pluperfect, Gé6acav ; participle of the perfect, Be6acdc, Beb- 
avia, contracted Bebac, Bebdoa, &c. All these forms belong to the 
poets, and particularly to the epic poets, with whom an aorist middle, 
Byoero, and an imperative, Byoeo, also occur. 

Baio, “I throw,” future, Baad, Ionic and with later writers, BaAA7- 
ow ; second aorist, é6aAov; perfect, Gé6Anxa ; perfect passive, Bé6Anuat ; 
first aorist passive, é6A70nv ; second aorist middle, é6adounv. There 
are also formed in epic, from an assumed form BAHMI, a third person 
dual, BAqryy, either of the ae or second aorist ; and a third per- 
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son singular of the second aorist middle, é6An70, with a passive signifi- 
cation ; besides the infinitive, BA7ZoOar ; participle, BAguevoc ; optative, 
BAsiunv, BAcio. Epic writers also form PeboAgaro, as a third person 
singular of the pluperfect passive ; and 6e6oAnuévog, as a perfect parti- 
ciple passive, from an accessory form BOAEQ. 

*BAPEQ, usual present, Baptve, “ I load ;” from the old radical form 
comes the epic perfect participle Gebapyac. | 

Baordlw, “ I bear,” future, Baordow, &c.; adopts in the passive the 
other mode of formation, according to the characteristic y; as, first ao- 
rist passive, é6aoTayOnv. : 

Bdoxw, BAQ, BIBHMI, see Baivw. \ 

BiBpdcke, “ I eat,” from BPOQ, future, Beacw and Riotiteepieai) &e. ; 
second aorist, é6pwv. 

Bidw, ‘ I live,” future, Gedoouac ; first aorist, é6twoa, besides the sec- 
ond aorist, @6/wv, of which the remaining moods are chiefly used; as, 
subjunctive, G1, Bidc, &c. ; optative, Bioyv; imperative, Giw6c; infin- 
itive, BiGvaz ; participle, Grove. 

BAacrdve, “I sprout,” future, BAaotyow, &c. ; second aorist, &6- 
AaorTov. 

BAHMI and BOAEQ, see BaAdw. 

Bookw, ‘I feed,” future, Booxjow, &c. 

BovaAoua, ‘ I will,” imperfect, é6ovAdunv and nbovAcuny ; future, 
BovaAjooua ; perfect, BebotAnuat ;, first aorist, éovAGOnv and 7bovAgOnv. 

BPOQ, see Bibpadckw. 


FA A i 

Tapéu, “I marry,” future, yauéow, Attic, yaud, also yaugow ; per- 
fect, yeyaunxa ; first aorist, éynua ; first aorist infinitive, yjuar ; future 
middle, yayovuar ; first aorist middle, éynudunv, from the root TAMQ. 

*Téyova, a form for the perfect, similar to @vwya, used also in ‘the 
signification of the imperfect and aorist, ‘* I cried aloud ;”’ participle, ye- 
yovoec ; infinitive, yeywveiy and yeywvéuev. Also a new imperfect, 
éyey@vevy, contracted from éyeyoveov. ) 

TENQ, the obsolete root of yetvouar (a purely poetic form) and yivo- 
pat or yiyvouat, which transitively signifies, “‘ I beget ;” intransitively, 
“I am born,” “arise,” “ become.” The transitive signification, how- 
ever, belongs only to the aorist éyewwduny, “ I begat.” All the remain- 
ing forms in use, namely, future, yevyoouat ; second aorist, éyevouny 5 
perfect, yéyova and yeyévnuat, have the intransitive signification alone. 
In epic, and with the poets, perfect, yéyaa ; third person plural, yeydaot ; 
first person plural, yéyayev ; infinitive, yeydyev ; participle, yeyads, ye- 
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yavia, contracted yeyac, yeyGoa; which forms are all to be deduced 
from the simple root TE, and by change of sound T'A. 

T'nGéw, “ I rejoice,” future, yy@jow, &c.; perfect middle, yéyy6a, in 
the signification of the present. 

Tiyvookw (Attic, besides yivdoxw), “ I veer root, TNOQ, future, 
yvacouat ; perfect, éyvwxa ; perfect passive, éyywopat; first aorist pas- 
sive, éyvéc0nv. The second aorist, formed according to the conjuga- 
tion in yu, is éyvwy; plural, éyvwuer, &c. ; infinitive, yydvaz ; impera- 
tive, yvG0., yvorw, &c.; optative, yvoiny ; participle, yvove. 


A, 


Aajvat, see AAQ. 

Adkva, “ I bite,” from AHKQ, future, d7fouar ; perfect, dédnya, &e. ; 
second aorist, édakov. | 

Aaudw, ‘ I tame” or “ subdue,” simple root, AAMQ, whence second 
aorist, édauov ; subjunctive, daud, lengthened into dawéw and dapeiw ; 
perfect, dédunka ; perfect passive, dédunuat ; first aorist passive, eouyOnyv. 

AapGava, “I sleep,” future, dapOyoopat; perfect, deddpOyka ; second 
aorist, édapfov, by transposition, édpafov ; and, with a passive form but 
an active signification, éddp@yv. 

*AAQ, primitive to diddcxa, “ I teach,” from which, with an active 
signification only, second aorist, édaov or dédaov, The most usual forms 
are, the second aorist passive, éddyv, ‘‘ I was taught ;” infinitive, dajvar ; 
subjunctive, daeiw (by an epic prolongation for da@); future, dajoouat. 
The passive signification belongs also to the perfect, deddnxa, dédaa, 
dedanua., Of the middle, the epic infinitive, deddac@ar, ‘to become ac- 
guainted with,” ‘inquire into,” is alone extant. 

Aci, see Aéw. 

Acidaw, see Aiw. 

Aeixvia, “ I show,” future, deifw, &c. The Ionians make the de- 
rivative forms without v, thus, dé&w, édega, &c. The epic form of the 
perfect passive, deideyyat, is irregular. 

Aéuw, “ I build,” first aorist, dea; perfect, dédunxa ; to be distin- 
guished from the like forms of the verb daydwo. 

Agpkw, usually dépxoua, ‘I see,” perfect, dédopxa, with a present 
signification; second aorist, édpaxov (by transposition from édapkov), 
also édpdknyv and édépyO7v, all with an active signification. 

Aéyoua, ‘ I receive,” future, dé€ouar, &c. The epic forms of the 
second aorist, without a connective vowel, édéyunv, third person singu- 
lar, déxro and édexro; imperative, défo ; infinitive, déyOaz ; participle, 
déypwevoc, are to be observed. 

Aéw, “I bind,” future, djow; first aorist, édyoa; perfect, dédexa; 
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perfect passive, dédewar ; first aorist passive, édé0yv. The third future 
passive, dedZo00puat, has the signification of the simple future passive. | 

Aéw, “ I want,” “am deficient,” passive, déouat, I have need of” 
“ beg ;” future, devow, &c. In general, the active occurs only as an im- 
personal ; present, Ge? ; subjunctive, déy 5 optative, déoc ; infinitive, dei ; 
participle, dgéov ; imperfect, édec ; first aorist, édénoe; future, deqoer. 

AHKQ, see Adkvo. 

Addoxw, “I teach,” future, diddew ; first aorist, wacko perfect, 
dedidaya, &c. : 

Acdpacku, “ I run away,” usually occurring only in compounds, bor- 
rows, from the root APAQ, the future, dpdcouas ; perfect, dédpaxa ; sec- 
ond aorist, édpav, ac, a; subjunctive, dpd, dpdc, dpd, &c. ; optative, 
Spainv; imperative, dpaOc; infinitive, dpadvat ; participle, dpdc, all 
formed according to the conjugation in pe. | | 

Aifnur, “ I seek,” retains the long characteristic vowel in the passive 
form, contrary to the analogy of the conjugation in mz. 

Aiw, ‘I fear,” “fly ;” diouar, “I scare,” “ terrify,” both in use only 
with epic writers. Hence are deduced the perfect, dédva, “J fear,” in 
epic also deidca ; plural, without a connecting vowel, dcidiuev, deidite, 
decdiact ; imperative, deidu6c ; infinitive, dedcévar, epic deidiwev ; parti- 
ciple, devdtd¢; genitive, -6ro¢ and -Gro¢ ; third person plural of the imper- 
fect, edeidicav. The common language has the present, deidw ; future, 
Jeicouat; first aorist, édevoa, epic éddeoa ; perfect, dédotxa, with a 
present signification. 

Aoxéw, “I appear,” “seem,” from AOKQ, future, dédéw, &c. ; per- 
fect, with a passive form, dédoypa, “‘ I have appeared.” ‘The regular 
formation, doxyow, &c., is more rare. uae 

APAQ, see Aidpdckw. 

Avvapat, ** I am able,” second person, dvvacat (not Ciba ; imperfect, 
yovvapuny, conjugated like torayar; future, duvgcouar; first aorist, édvv- 
79nv and édvvdobnv ; perfect, dedivnuat. 

Ato, “I cover,” future, dvcw ; first aorist, {Ovoa ; first aorist passive, 
édv0nv. The perfect, déddxa, and the second aorist, édvy; infinitive, 
dvvat, epic dvuevar ; participle, dvc, have, like the middle, whose forms 
are regular, the signification, “ fo 1mmerse one’s self,” “ to inwrap one’s 
self.” 


E. 

"Eyeipw, “* I wake” or “ arouse,”’ regular in most of its forms, perfect, 
tynyepka (with the Attic reduplication). The middle, éye(poua:, “ I 
awake,” syncopates the second aorist, 7ypdunv (for 7yepounv) ; infinitive, 
éypéoGar. To this middle the perfect éypjyopa (for éyjyopa) belongs 
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in signification, besides the epic accessory forms éypyyopHe and éypnydp- 
Qaci (as the second and third persons plural), and the infinitive, éyp7- 
yopGar. | 

‘Eda, “ I eat,” used in this form only with the epic writers and Ioni- 
ans, besides the perfect, éd7da (with the Attic reduplication), and the 
future, édowar (for édoduar). Prose writers make use of éo@iw as a pres- 
ent, and attach to it forms from édw, EAEQ : perfect, édjdoxa (jdexa, 
by change of vowel 7doxa, with the Attic reduplication éd7doxa) ; per- 
fect passive, éd7decuar ; first aorist passive, 70éo0yv. As second a7 
rist active, é¢ayov ; infinitive, dayeiv. 

"ECouat, ‘I sit,” future, édoduac. 

"EGé20 and Séiw, “ I am willing,” future, éeAjow and VeAjow, &e. 

*E6a, “ I am wont,” only with epic writers, together with the perfect 
middle eiw@a, Ionic é6a, in the same signification. 

ETAQ, an obsolete form with the signification “J see,” “ perceive,” in 
epic yet used as a passive, edouac, ‘I am seen,” “ appear,” “ seem,” 
besides the aorist eloduyv or éevodunv. The primitive form is IAQ; 
second aorist, eidov, epic also without augment, idov ; subjunctive, ldw ; 
optative, idowut; imperative, ide; infinitive, idety; participle, iddyv; 
second aorist middle, eiddunv, idounv, in the same signification. The 
perfect oida (“I have perceived” or ** seen into,” i. e., “« I know’’), which 
belongs thereto, is anomalous in formation and conjugation (vid. page 
166); second aorist subjunctive, eidw; optative, eideinv ; imperative, 
to@t ; infinitive, eidévar, epic, Ionic iduévar ; participle, eiddc, via, 6c, 
&e.; pluperfect, jdevv, epic dea, Attic dn (formed from the root ed 
with an augment) ; second person, #deve and 7deto8a, also jdnoGa; third 
person, 70el, epic 70ee and jdeev ; dual, ndecTov or yoTov ; third person, 
noeitny or Horny 3 plural, jdeqev or Hower 5 HOELTE OY HoTE; 7OECaY OF 
goav. Epic collateral forms of this pluperfect are, first person, 7eidecv ; 
second persons, 7eider¢ or neidn¢ ; third person, yetder, neidn, or Hetde. 
As future to oida stands eicouaz, * I shall know.” 

Eiko, ‘‘I am lke,” besides the future if, usual only in the older 
language. The common language has the perfect middle, Zocxa, Ionic 
oika ; first person plural, éotxaywev and égovyyev, in the present significa- 
tion ; participle, éorxac¢, Ionic oixéc, Attic eixdé¢ (which is always used 
by the Attics for the signification probable, reasonable ; while éorxé¢ in 
Attic only signifies similar); pluperfect, éoxevv. Epic collateral forms 
without a connecting vowel are éixrov and éixryy, as third person dual 
of the perfect and pluperfect, and 7ixro or éixro, as third person singu- 
lar of the pluperfect with a passive form. 

*EiAo and eiAéw, Attic eidéw, “ I press,” future, elAjow, &c.. Epic 
writers adopt forms from the root ’EAQ, as, first aorist, Aca ; infinitive, 
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fAcaz or éeAcat ; participle, Acac ; perfect passive, éeAwai ; second ao- 
rist passive, ééAyv or édA nv, and as third person singular pluperfect pas- 
sive, €6AnTO. | 

Eiuaprat, see MEIPOMAI. 25 ‘ 

Eizeiv, ‘ to say,” used only as an aorist ; indicative, eiaov ; subjunct- 
ive, eizw 3 optative, elmouut; imperative, ei7é, in the plural, besides etz- 
eve, also gorete; participle, eivdv. Besides these a first aorist also 
ela, particularly usual in the imperative, eizov, eimdrw, &c. 

Eipw, ‘I say,” as a present only in epic; future, épéw, Attic épd ; 
perfect, cipyxa; perfect passive, eipnuar; future, etpyoouar (with a mid- 
dle form and a passive signification) ; first aorist passive, ¢/o78yv Ionic, 
éppnenv Attic ; infinitive, pyOFvar; participle, pybeic ; future, pybyc0- 
uat ; from a root PEQ. 

Eipo, ‘ I connect together,” perfect passive, éepwar; pluperfect pas- 
sive, éépunv. | 

Eiw6a, see %6u. : 

"EAatve and éAdw, “I drive,” future, tAdow, Attic é1d, éAde, éAd, 
&c.; infinitive, éAdy; first aorist, 7Adoa; perfect, éAjAdxa; perfect 
passive, éAqAdua, third person plural epic, éAnAddarac for chghayrans : 
first aorist passive, 7Aa0nv. 

HAEYOQ, EAYOQ, EAOGQ, see “Epyouat. 

*"EAromat, “* I hope,” perfect middle, goAma ; pluperfect, éoAmecy. 

"EAQ, see Alpéw. : 

ENETKQ, ENEIKQ, see épo. 

*Evéra, also évvérw, “TI relate,” “ tell, second aorist, fvvomoy 5 
subjunctive, éviorw; optative, éviomoie ; imperative, éviome ; infini- 
tive, évioreiv ; future, éviorgow and évibw. From it must be distin- 
guished évinrw or évioow, “ I chide,” “ address harshly,” to which the 
double form of the second aorist belongs, namely, 7vizamov and évévizov. 

*Evqvobe, “is or les thereon,” an-old perfect form, with the signifi- 
cation of the present and aorist, used only in composition, as, émevavobe 
and the like, formed from an obsolete root, "ENO@Q, by the insertion of 
o, or from ’ENEOQ by change of the vowel, and in both cases with the 
Attic reduplication. 

*Evinto, see under ’Evérw. 

*"Evvout, “ I dress,” in the present formed regularly like deixvupe, 
takes an augment only in the perfect; future, ow and égoow ; first ao- 
rist, éo0a; infinitive, oa: ; perfect passive, ejvat, and in compounds 
also éopat; uc iicasl passive, eiunv ; second person, eico and é000; 
third person, oro and éeorTo (from éopunv, ééouny). 

*"Exavpetv, ‘to enjoy,” as second aorist infinitive, from the tiidtea. 
tive, éxnipov ; subjunctive, éravpw; second aorist middle, éxnupduny ; 
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first aorist middle, éxnupdunv ; future, éravpjoouar. The present is 
éwavpickw, of rare occurrence. 

"Exierauat, “ I know,” imperfect, gmotduny (like torapaz) ; future, 
éxioTHoouat ; first aorist, ymeoTHOnv. 

*"Exo, “ I am occupied,” “am about something,” takes ec in prefixing 
the augment of the imperfect, eizov ; second aorist, éovov ; subjunctive, 
ora ; infinitive, oveiy (used only in compounds). The middle érouaz, 
““T follow,” is also much used in prose ; imperfect, ewouny ; future, 
épouar; second aorist, éowounv ; subjunctive, omGuat and éorwpac’; 
optative, oroiunv and éoroiuny ; imperative, ood, epic oréo and o7eio ; 
infinitive, oméofae and éoréoOar ; participle, omduevee and éorduevoc. 
The forms of the moods of this second aorist, with e prefixed, are pecu- 
liar to the poets alone, and can never be used in composition. 

’"Epaw, ‘I love,” has, besides the present, only the imperfect, 7pwyv, 
with an active form. ‘The remaining tenses have a passive form, but 
‘are used in an active sense, as, first aorist, 7pdo0nv ; future, éoacbjoo- 
pat. The present épdyaz alone has also a passive signification. A po- 
etic collateral form with an active signification is épayac; first aorist, 
npacauny. 

"EPTQ and épdw, see ‘Pélw. 

*Epouat, “I ask,” occurs in the general language only as an aorist, 
namely, 7pdounv, npeto, to which the remaming moods must also be 
added, although the infinitive is accented épeo@ac as well as épéoOac. 
Future, go7couar. All deficiency is supplied by égpwrdw. The Ionians 
have, instead of it, the present elpouaz, imperfect eipduny, future eip7- 
coal. 

"Eppa, “ I go away,” future, éppjow ; first aorist, 76pyoe. 

"EpvGaiva, also épevOw, “ I make red,” future, 2pv0now ; first aorist, 
npvonva and jpevoa ; perfect, npvOnxa. 

*Eptxo, “I keep back,” future, épv&w; first aorist, gpv&a (rare) ; 
more usual, second aorist, 7pvKakov. 

"Epyoat, I go,” forms from “EAEYOQ the future éAevoouae or éA- 
evooduat ; second aorist, 7AvGov, Attic 7AGov, Doric 7vbov ; infinitive, 
éAbeiv ; imperative, éA0é, &c.; perfect, éAjAvba, epic also eiAjAovéa. 

’"Eobiu, ‘‘ I eat,” see "Edw. 

Eida, xabetda, “I sleep,’ future, eidjow, xabevdjow ; imperfect, 
éxaQevdov, more rarely xabnidov and Kabevdor. 

Etpicko, “I find,” from EYP@; second aorist, edpov ; imperative, 
evpé ; future, evp7ow ; perfect, edipyxa; perfect passive, evpyyat ; first 
aorist passive, evpé6nv ; aorist middle, sipduny and evpdynr. 

"ExGouar, “I am hated,” future, éy6ja0oua; perfect, 7xOnpuar. 

"Exo, “I have,” future, wo and oyjow ; second aorist, éoyov ; infine 
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itive, oyeiv ; subjunctive, oyG ; optative, oyoinv ; imperative, oyé, and 
also ovéc (for ové0s, according to the conjugation in pt); perfect, éoynxa. 
Passive future, oyeOjoouat. Middle, future, 2ouar and oyjoopuar 3 sec- 
ond aorist, éoyounv. From the root 2XQ, whence the aorist is bor- 
rowed, a new present is formed, with the prefix ¢, namely, cove, “ J hold 
or keep,” to which also the future cyfow belongs in signification. 
The following, as compounds of éyw, must be adduced on account of 
certain irregularities : 
1. avéyouat, “* I endure,” takes a double augment; as, imper- 
fect, 7veryounv ; second aorist, 7veoyounv. | 
2. auréyo, “ I wrap up,” imperfect, dumeiyov ; future, augégo ; 
second aorist, 7umvoxov ; infinitive, gumucyetv. Middle, ap- 
méyouat or durcoyvodual, “I have on ;” future, aupéSouar ; 
second aorist, 7umovouny. 
3. bricyvotuat, “ I promise,” future, vrocyjoouat; second ao- 
rist, Umeoyouny ; imperative, from the passive, vroaxéOnre ; 
perfect, oréoynat. 0 . 
“Eno, “ I boil,” future, épjow, &c.; verbal adjective, é¢00¢ and épy- 
re, EWnTéoe. : | 
Z. 


Zao, ‘I live,” takes, in contraction, 7 instead of a, as, second persons 
Cnc; third person, ¢7, &c. ; infinitive, Cay. Imperative, (762 (according 
to the conjugation in pz); imperfect, éwr, é€nc, &c. 

Zetyvuut, “I join,” future, Cevgw, &c. ; second aorist passive, édyny. 

Zovvvul, “I gird,” future, Coow, &c.; perfect passive, &wouars 
first aorist passive, éCaaAnv. 7 


HH, 


"Hua, “TI sit.” In prose, the compound xd@nuat, which generally 
takes the augment in the preposition, is more usual; imperfect, éxa0q- 
nv, and also forms peculiar moods ; as, subjunctive, xa0wyat ; opta- 
tive, xa0oiuny ; imperative, ka0nc0 (also xaOov, for xadfeco, with the o 
dropped). As varieties of dialect, the collateral forms of the third per- 
son plural, 7v7az and 770, are to be observed, which i in Ionic are éarau, 
Zaro, and in epic etatar, eiato. 


0. 


6ANQ, see Br7cko. 

Odrrw, ‘I bury,” forms, from the root OAGQ, future, Fdwo ; first 
aorist, 20aya; perfect, rétapa ; perfect passive, téPappac ; first aorist 
passive, é04¢67v ; second aorist passive, érdgyv, and so on. From this 
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is to be distinguished the obsolete form OA®Q, “ I am astonished,” from 
which té0y7a, as a perfect middle, with a present signification, and éra- 
gov, as a second aorist, occur in the poets. 

Géa, “I run,” future, Sevooua or Sevootuat ; the remaining tenses 
are supplied by the forms of tpéyw. 

Otyyava, “I touch,” forms, from iyo, future, Sigm and Vigouat ; 
second aorist, é6cyov. 

Ovqckw, ‘I die,” forms, from OANQ, second aorist, @@avov; future, 
Savoduat ; perfect, Té6vyKa (by transposition of the radical letters), be- 
sides the syncopated forms, first person plural, 7é@vayev; third person 
plural, te@vador; optative, tefvainy; imperative, té@vaGe; infinitive, 
teOvdvat ; participle, reOvyKdc, together with reOveac, Tebvnac, Tebvet- 
6c. From the perfect is formed a future, teOvy$o and rebvAgouac, in 
frequent use with the Attics. 

Gopéw and OOPQ, see Ypaonu. 

Opéda, see Tpédu. 

Opéxva, see Tpéxo. 

Opirra, “ I bruise,” future, Sptpo, &c. ; second ane passive, érpu- 


Onv. 
*Opockw, “I spring,” pone from OOPQ, second aorist, éopor ; 


future, Sopotuae. 


OYTSGQ, see Tvgu. 
Giw, “ I sacrifice,” future, Viou, &c.; first aorist passive, éru0qv. 


L. 


"TAQ, see Eidw. 

‘Iga, xabifw, “I seat,” * make to sit,” future, iCjow, xabilyou, or 
KkaGio (for xafiow) ; first aorist, éxaO.oa. 

‘Ixvéouat, more rarely ixw, “I come,” future, tw; usual, tZouatz ; 
first aorist, fa; usual, second aorist, ifov; second aorist middle, ixé- 
pny; perfect, iyyat. In prose, the compound audcxvéowats is alone used. 

‘TAdoxopa., ‘I propitiate,” “ appease,” future, ‘Adcouat, epic (Adoco- 
pat (from the root ‘Adouaz or tAawat, which are still used in single forms 
with the epic writers); first aorist, (Aacaunv. Of the active, (Adw and 
iAnut, “I am propitious,” an imperative, tAj@:; and of the perfect a 
subjunctive, iAqKxw ; optative, tAjKotus; occur with the epic writers. 

“InTapal, see TéTouat. 


K. 


*KAAQ, a primitive for the derivation of several verbal forms: 1. for 
kaiveua, I am distinguished,” “ excel,” perfect, xéxacwac ; pluperfect, 
éxexdounv: 2. for Kyu, “I trouble,” future, kexadjow ; second aorist 


Q 
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infinitive, kexadezy ; participle, xexadév. Middle, cjdopar, * I am trowb- 
led,” future, kexadjoouar; perfect, xéxyda, with a present signification. 
3. For yaGw or xdloua, “ LI give a second aorist, —— be- 
sides the regular éyaoduny or éyacodpuny. | 

KadéCoua, cabetvdw, xdbnpuat, iin see &ouat, cidoy joa, to. 

Kaivuyat, see KAAQ. 

Kaiw, “I burn,” Attic xd, with long a, and wake contraction ; 
future, xavow ; first aorist, éxavoa; perfect, xéxavea ; perfect. passive, 
kéxavuat ; first aorist passive, éxavOyv ; second aorist passive, éxayv. 
Besides the given form of the first aorist, must be observed the double 
epic form éxya and éxeva, and the Attic éxea, all formed without o; sub- 
junctive, K7w; optative, xjazue; imperative, Keiov ; infinitive, K7jat; 
participle, xefac. Also in epic éxydunv and éxerduny oceur in the mid- 
dle form. 

Kadéw, “TI call,” future, xaAéow, Attic KaA@ ; first apie Enadsows . 
perfect, xéxAnxa; first aorist passive, 2xA7Env ; cathe passive, KéxAn- 
pea, “I am named,” * am called ;” optative, cexAgunv, KéxAno, &c. 5 
future passive, KAnOjoouat ; third future passive, KexAjoouat. Middle, 
in the same signification with the active, future, kaAoimar (for KaAéco- 
peat); first aorist, éxadecdunv. 

Kayvo, “I grow weary,” from KAMQ ; second aorist, éxapov; fu- 
ture, kayotduar; perfect, Kéxunxa ; participle, xexunxoc, epic Kexpnec. 

Keipat, “I le,’ second person, keioat, &c.; subjunctive, Kéwpat, 
kén, &c.3 optative, Keoiunv ; imperative, xetoo; infinitive, xetoOat ; 
participle, xetuevoc ; imperfect, éxeiunv, éxevoo, &c.; future, Ketoouat ; 
epic and Ionic collateral forms of the third person plural present are xei- 
arat and xéatas for xeivrat. In composition with prepositions, the ac- 
cent recedes in the indicative to the preposition ; but in the infinitive it 
remains on the root; as, catdxewat, but kataxetobat. 

Kepavvvm, “ I mingle,” from xepdw, which is still found in the epie 
language ; future, kepdow, Attic Kepa ; first aorist, éxepdoa, epic Kép- 
aooa, also éxpyoa; perfect, Kexpaxa; perfect passive, xéxpayat and 
keképaopat ; first aorist passive, éxpaOnv and éxepacOnv. 

Kepdaiva, “I gain,” future, cepddévd and Kepdjow ; first aorist, éxép- 
Onva, éxépdava, and éxépdnoa. 

K7jdw, see KAAQ. 

Kipvyut, an epic collateral form of kepavyvpt, which see. 

Kiydavo, “I reach,” “ overtake,’ subjunctive, xryo, epic xixeiw ; Oop- 
tative, xiyeinv ; infinitive, Kiuyfvac; participle, xtyei¢; third person 
dual of the imperfect, x:y#T7v, all formed from KIXHMI; future, xuy7- 
ow and Ktynoouat ; second aorist, éx.yov. 

.. Kixpnut, see Xpdw. 
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KAdlw, “I sound,” future, cAdy&w; first aorist, éxAayga; perfect 
middle, céxAyya ; second aorist, éxAayov. 

Kieio, “I weep,” Attic kAdw, with long a, and without contraction ; 
future, kAavoouat or KAavootpuar ; first aorist, éxAavoa ; perfect, Kéx- 
Aavea. The future kAaryow or KAajow is more rare. 

*KAvo, “ I hear,” imperative, xAv@e and KéxaAv@e. — 

Kopévyvut, “I satisfy,” future, xopéow ; first aorist, éxdpeca ; per- 
fect, xexdpyxa; perfect passive, kexdpecuaz, Ionic and epic Kexdpnuat. 

*Kopioow, “ I arm,” perfect passive, cexdpu0uar. 

Kpdlo, “ Fery,” perfect middle, cexpaya ; first person plural, céxpay- 
fev ; imperative, xéxpayc; third future passive, xexpdgouar ; second 
aorist, éxpdyov. 

Kpeudvveut, “ I suspend,” passive, xpeudvvvpat, “ Iam suspended,” 
and as a middle, “I suspend myself ;” xpéwayac (like torapac), “ I 
hang,” to which are joined, subjunctive, cpéuwpac ; optative, Kpeuaiuny ; 
future active, xpeudow, Attic Kpeud, dc, d, &c. The aorist passive éx- 
pezdonv is common to the passive, middle, and intransitive; but the 
future passive xpeuacOjoouat belongs only to kpeudrvvpar, since Kpéua- 
pat has a peculiar future, xpeujoouar, “ I shall hang,” *‘ hover.” 

Kreivo, “ I kill,” root KTE, and, by changing the vowel, KTA ; fu- 
ture, ktevd, Ionic xTravéw ; first aorist, xTecva ; second aorist, éxtavov, 
besides epic éxtav, ac, a (formed according to the conjugation in pz, as, 
Edpav, from dzdpdoxw); third person plural, éxrav for éxracay ; sub- 
junctive, «7G ; infinitive, ctdvar, xTduevar, kTduev; participle, Krde ; 
perfect, éxtaxa; perfect middle, éxrova; first aorist passive, éxtaOyyv or 
éxtavOnyv, besides the poetic form éxtduyv as passive to the second ao- 
rist éxTav. : 

Kvvéw, “ I kiss,” future, cvvgoouac or (from KYQ) kiow ; first aorist, 
Exod. 


A. 


Aayxave, ‘I receive by lot’ or “ fate,” root AAXQ and AHXQ, fu- 
ture, AnSouat ; second aorist, éAayov ; perfect, etAnya or AéAoyya (some- 
times called a perfect middle), as from AETXQ. 

Aapbave, “ I take,” root AABQ and AHBQ, future, Ajowat ; second 
aorist, éAabov ; perfect, eiAnda; perfect passive, elAnupar ; first aorist 
passive, e/A7¢0yv ; second aorist middle, éAabdunv. The Ionians form 
Aedabnxa, and, from AAMBQ, the future Adwpoyat, first aorist passive 
éAauobny, perfect passive AéAaypat, first aorist middle éAappdunv. 

Aavédévw, more rarely A760, “ I am concealed,” future, Ajow ; second 
aorist, éAafov; perfect middle, AéAnGa. Middle, AavOdvoua, more 
rarely AjOopar, “I forget,” future, Agoouar; second aorist, tAadounv ; 
perfect passive, AéAjopat. 
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Adkéw or Adoxa, “I resound,’ second aorist, Aaxov; future, vine 
COuat ; are AéAdka and A€Anka. 

Aéyw: 1. “I say,” forms no perfect active in this signification, but 
uses ti of it elpyxa (see eipw), otherwise wholly regular ; future, 
AéSw ; first aorist, &Aefa ; perfect passive, AéAcyyat ; first aorist passive, 
éAévOnv. 2. “I gather,” future, Aéfw, &c. ; perfect, eiAoya ; perfect 
passive, elAeyuwar ; second aorist passive, éAéynv ; second future passive, 
Aéynoouat. 3. Middle, “ I lay myself down,” future, AéSouar ;. first 
aorist, éAefdunv ; third person singular, second aorist, Aéxro, without a 
connecting vowel. Acadéyouat, “I converse,” perfect, OlerAeypae $ 
first aorist, dveAéyOnv. Hence it unites in itself the forms given under 
1 and 2. | 

AHBQ, see Aaubava. | | 

A7jGw, see AavOarva. 

AHXQ, see Aayyava. 

Aotw, “ I wash.” In this verb the Attics almost invariably contract 
the connecting vowel of the termination with the ov; as, éAov, third 
person singular of the imperfect ; éAovey, first person plural. Present 
passive, Aotuat, &c. ; infinitive, AovoGar. 


M. 


*Maioua:, see MAQ. ? 

MAKQ, “ £ bleat,” From this obsolete primitive form there remam 
only the second aorist éuaxov, and the perfect uéunxa, participle mep- 
dkvia, which are associated with the common present pyKdopat. 

Mav6éve, “I learn,” from MA@Q, second aorist, éuaBov ; future, 
pabjoouat ; perfect, ueudOnka. 

*Mdpvapa., “ I fight,” usual only in the present and Re vote op- 
tative, wapvoiuny. 

rouge “TI fight,” future, payécoua and paxnoopat, Attic payod- 
pat ; first aorist, guayeoduny ; perfect, ueuayéowar and meudynuat. 

*MAQ, an obsolete primitive form, signifying, 1. “ I desire,” “ strive,” 
and has in this signification only the perfect, uéuaa ; first person plural, 
péuapev ; participle, weuade; genitive, -6ro¢ and Grog; third person 
plural pluperfect, uéuacay. 2. “I taste,” “ feel,” in which the present 
paiouat is usual ; future, udoowar ; first aorist, guacduny. 

*Mecpouat, “ I obtain,” from the root MEPQ, perfect middle, ézuopa ; 
perfect passive, ejuapuar. Hence eluaprat, “rt is ordained by fate.” 

MéAdo, “ I am about,” “am to come,” imperfect, 7ueAAov, with the 
temporal augment ; future, weAAjow, &c. 

Mého, ‘ I concern,” “ give concern to,” “lie at the heart of,” is mostly 
used in the active form only, as an impersonal, péAec ; future, weAqost, 
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&c. 3 perfect epic, uéunAe; middle, zéAouat, “ I am concerned ;” future, 
BeAjoouat ; first aorist, éueAnOnv. 

MéubAwxa, see MOAQ. 

Méva, ‘I remain,” perfect, weuévynxa ; perfect middle, péuova. 

Miyvuut, also picyw, “ I mix,” future, wif ; first aorist, gusga ; per- 
fect passive, uéutyuac ; first aorist passive, éuixOyv ; second aorist pas- 
sive, éuiynv. 

Miuvgjokw, “I remind,” from MNAQ, future, pvjow, &c. Middle, 
pyevnokouat, “I remember,” “ menivon ;” first aorist, guvjoOnv ; future, 
pevnoOjooua: ; perfect, uéuvnua, “ I am mindful of,” “ think of,” ‘‘re- 
member ;” subjunctive, zéuvwuar ; optative, weurvgunv and meuvounr ; 
to which is joined the third future passive, weuvjooua, “I shall ever 
bear an mind.” 

*MOAQ, “TJ go,” future, woAotuar; second aorist, uoAov ; perfect, 
péebAwxa (formed from MOAQ by a transposition of the radical letters, 
therefore properly wézAwxa, and by the insertion of @).. The usual pres- 
ent thereto is BAdoxw. 

*Mvxdouat, “I bellow,” second aorist, éuvxov ; perfect, uéuixa ; 
from MYKQ. 


N. 


*Naia, “I dwell,” future, vaccouac ; first aorist middle, évacoduny ; 
first aorist passive, évdoOyv ; perfect passive, vévacuat. ‘The first ao- 
rist active, évacca, has the transitive signification, “J bring into a 
dwelling.” 

Naoow, “I stuff,” future, vagw ; first aorist, évata ; perfect passive, 
vévaoual. 

Néuw, “ I distribute,” future; veuG and veujow ; first aorist, évezua ; 
perfect, vevéunka ; first aorist passive, éveunOnv and éveuéOny. 

Néw, “ I swim,” future, vevoouar and vevootuar ; first aorist, évevoa, 
&ce. 

Nifo, ‘‘ 1 wash,” borrows its tenses from virrw, future, vio, &e. 


0. 


"Ota, ‘I smell,” “ emit an odour,” future, oGjow ; perfect middle, 
- 6dwda, with the reduplication, and a present meaning. 

Ofyw and ofyvuput, usually dvotyvuus, ‘I open,” imperfect, dvéwyov ; 
first aorist, dvéwia ; infinitive, avoigar ; perfect, dvéwya ; perfect mid- 
dle, avéwya, with an intransitive signification, “‘ I stand open.” Epic 
writers generally use only the temporal, not the syllabic, augment, and 
® is then changed into wi ; thus, first aorist, difa. 

Oida, see Eid. 

Q2 
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Olouar or oiuat, “ I think,” second person, olec ; imperfect, douny, 
also Gunv; future, oijcouar ; first aorist, O7Onv ; infinitive, olnO7vat. 
Epic writers lengthen the diphthong, and say d¢oaz, or, with an active 
form, d¢w, and form the remaining tenses to it regularly ; as, first aorist’ 
middle, oicdunv ; first aorist passive, @icOnv. 

Oiyouat, “ I depart,” or “am gone,” future, oiynoomat ; perfect, dyn- 
fat; or, in an active form with w, oiyoxa. 

OIQ, see olouar and dépw. 

’OAtcbaivw or oAtobdva, ‘I slide,” future, 6AcoOjow ; second. sion 
OAtobov. 

"OAAvu, “I destroy,” from OAQ, future, AZo, Attic 6A ; first ao- 
rist, OAeoa ; perfect, OAWAcKa. Middle, dAAvuat, “ J perish ;” future, 
odotuat ; second aorist, oAdunv. The perfect middle dAwda has the 
reduplication. 

inal i “TI swear,” future, ovotpuac ; first aorist, GMa 5 perfec 
ouauoka ; perfect passive, ouduoopuat, but in the third person also oua- 
porta. 

’Oudpyvuut, I wipe off,” future, dudpgo, &e. 

’Ovivnut, “ I am of use,” forms the present and imperfect like tornue, 
but the remaining tenses from the primitive ONAQ ; future, ovyow,; first 
aorist, Ovyoa. Middle, ovivauar, ‘I have advantage ;” second aorist, 
avauny, epic and Ionic avjuny ; optative, dvaiuny ; infinitive, dvacbat. 

*"Ovouat, “ I revile,” present and imperfect like didouat, the rest from 
ONOQ ; future, dvdcopuar ; first aorist, Ovooduny ; first. aorist passive, 
Ovoobnyv. 

OTIQ, ‘I see,” perfect, druna ; future, douaz; first aorist:passive, 
eogOny (with an active as well as a passive signification) ; perfect passive, 
Gupat; future, op@jyoomat. 

‘Opaw, “ I see,” imperfect, Eopwr, Ionic pwr ; perfect, €dpaxa ; per- 
fect passive, éopayat ; first aorist passive, éwpa0yv. All the remaining 
forms are wanting to this verb, and are supplied by those given under 
OMIQ and ¢eida. ' y 

"Opvust, “I excite,” from OPQ, future, dpow; first aorist, opoa; 
second aorist, Gpopov, with the reduplication. Middle, dpvuua, “ 
arise; second aorist, @pduny, or, by rejecting the connecting vowel, 
puny ; second person, poo ; imperative, dpceo or dpo0; perfect, opa- 
peuat; perfect middle, dpwpa. ; 

’Oodpaivowat, “ I smell,” future, do¢ppoouat; second aorist, aodpd- 
pny, also oodpayyy. 

’Odeirw, “ I am indebted,” “ am obliged,” “ ought,” future, odecAjouw, 
&c. The second aorist OdeAov is used merely to designate a wish, ‘ oh 
that!” “‘ would that!’ and the more usual present is opAtokdvw ; future, 
égAqgow, &c. 
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II. 


TIAOQ, see lacy. 

Tlaifva, “ jest,” future, waigouat and wargotpuar ; first aorist, race; 
perfect, wéma:xa; perfect passive, wématopar and mwérrarypyat. 

Ilaiw, “J strike,” future, usually wacyow, but the remaining tenses 
regular; first aorist, émacoa ; perfect, wémaxa ; first aorist passive, 
érraioOnv. 

Ildoyo, “I suffer,” from TIAOQ, second aorist, éxafov. Perfect 
middle, wézovGa, from IIENOQ. The form zérnéa for the perfect, 
éxnoa for the first aorist, and m7oozaz for the future, are more rare, and 
are proper to the poetic language alone. A peculiar Homeric form is 
métroaGe, as second person plural of the perfect. 

Ileidw, ** I persuade,” proceeds regularly in the active, but forms, be- 
sides the first aorist éwevca, a second aorist, éwGov (with the epic re- 
duplication méziOov), and likewise an epic future, wemiO70w. Passive 
and middle, 7zeifouar, the latter voice with the meaning, ‘J believe,” 
* follow,” ‘ obey ;”’ second aorist middle, éx6dunv, with reduplication 
menOounv ; perfect middle, 7émovBa, “ I trust.” 

TleAdga, “ I make to approach,” “ bring near,” regular up to the epic 
forms of the second aorist, ex Anunv (as middle, according to the conju- 
gation in yz), and the first aorist passive, weAdo6nv. 

Tléxpwra:, see ILOPQ. 

Tléz7w, see Ilécow. 

*Tlépfa, “I lay waste,” second aorist, éxpafov, by transposition of 
the radical letters, from éapOov. 

Ilécow, réxto, “ I boil,” future, répo, &c., from rérro. 

Ileceiv, see Tinto. 

Tleravvvut, “ I spread,” future, teTdow, Attic reTd ; perfect passive, 
méntapat (for mewétaopat) ; first aorist passive, émeTaoOnv. 

Tlérowar, “I fly.” From this primitive form, by syncope, we have 
the second aorist éxrounyv, infinitive mréoGaz, future wetHoowar (usual 
form a7jcouat). According to the conjugation in pe are formed the 
present, wérawar and intayar; first aorist, émrdunv ; second aorist, 
éxrTnv ; infinitive, mr7vac; participle, ztd¢; perfect, wémryxa. Be- 
sides these, epic writers use the lengthened forms tordoyat, TwTdopat, 
and also woréoyuaz, the tenses of which are formed regularly ; as, perfect, 
weroTnual, &c. 

TIETQ, see Ilizrw. 

TletOoua, see IvvAdvopat. 

Ujyvyu, “I fiz,” future, mf, &c. ; first aorist passive, ér7nyOnp ; 
second aorist passive, éxmdyyv ; perfect middle, réwgya, “ I stand fast.” 
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TlirAnut, “I fill,” infinitive, myumAdvat, formed by reduplication 
from the root ILAAQ, wherein y is inserted to strengthen the syllable. 
This is frequently rejected by the poets, and also in prose, when in com- 
position an additional happens to stand immediately before the redu- 
plication (as, for example, éuizAnut). Future, tAgow, &c. ; perfect 
passive, wétAnouac ; first aorist,étAnoOnv. Besides these are to be ob- 
served an epic second aorist middle, érAjunv or mAjuny ; optative, 
aAeiunv, with an intransitive signification, “I am full,” and a perfect 
middle, zéAn6a, likewise with an intransitive present signification, and 
derived from an accessory form 7A7@w, which is also not unusual as a 
present. 3 | 

Tliumpnut, “I set on fire,” infinitive, xumpavat, proceeds in the pres- 
ent and imperfect like tornu: ; the remaining forms are from IIPAQ or 
apnow ; thus, future, tpyow, &c. ; first aorist passive, émpyobnv. Here, 
also, the yw inserted to strengthen the syllable is omitted when an addi- 
tional » stands immediately before the reduplication ; as, éumimpnut. 

Ilivw, ‘I drink,” from IlIQ, future, wiowar; second aorist, évov ; 
infinitive, wveZv, &c.; imperative, wifi. All the rest are formed from 
TIOQ ; perfect, wérwxa; perfect passive, wérouae ; first aorist passive, 
érdOnv ; future passive, o0joouat. The forms miow, émioa, have the 
transitive signification, “to give to drink,” to which mirioxw is usual as 
a present. 

Tlimpdcko, “I sell,” from mepao, future, wepdow ; first aorist, ée- 
paca. Then from IIPAQ, perfect, wémpaxa; perfect passive, wémpa- 
pat; first aorist passive, émpaOnv ; third future passive, wempaoouat. 

Ilixtw, “I fall,” forms from TIETQ the future, tecoduat; second 
aorist, érecov ; and from IITOQ the perfect, témrwxa. 

TQ, see IIivw. 

TlAdlw, “* I cause to wander,” “ drive about,” future, mAaySo, &c. 

TIAAQ, A760, see IiurAnue. 

TWAéw, “I sail,” future active, wAetow; future middle, tAevoouae 
and mAevooiuar; first aorist active, érAevoa, &c.; perfect passive, 
ménhevopat ; first aorist passive, éxAevobny. 

lAjoow, “ I strike,” future, wAngw, &c.; second aorist passive, é7- 
Anynv, but in the compounds ézAdyyv. An epic form is the second ao- 
rist active, wémAnyov, with the reduplication. 

IIAéw, an Ionic accessory form of 7Aéw, whence a second aorist, éz- 
Awv, according to the conjugation in yu ; participle, tAd¢. 

Iivéw, “ I breathe,” future, rvevow or mvevooipuat, &c. ; first aorist 
passive, pine 2 ; perfect passive, nat “I possess spirit,” 
“am wise.’ 

Iloéw, “ I lowg for,” future, to0jow and 7oGéow, usually srulhbaifiia ‘ 
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perfect, mero@yxa; perfect passive, wevd@qjuar; first aorist passive, 
éxobécbnv. 

Ilopetv, éxopov, “ I gave,” a defective second aorist with the poets. 
To the same theme (in the sense of “ to distribute’) belongs the perfect 
passive wéxpwrat, “itis ordained by fate ;” eine TET PWUEVOS. 

TIOQ, see ITiva. 

TIPOQ, see Ilopeiv. 

TITAQ, see ILetavvvpr, Tléropa. 

IIrqocw, “I cower down,” future, 777éw, and the remaining forms 
regular; perfect participle, mexryac. 

TITOQ, see Lizrw. 

TluvGavoua, I learn,” from metOouar (poetic), future, TEVOOUAL 5 
second aorist, éxv@ounyv ; perfect, mérvopuat. 


‘Pio, “ I do,” future, pei or, from EPTQ, future, gpgw, &c.; per- 
fect middle, éopya. 

‘Péw, “ I flow,” future, pevow ; future middle, pevooua ; first aorist 
active, jfevoa. In the same signification, however, the second aorist 
épponv (formed according to the Sees pt, from a root ‘PYEQ), 
with the future pujocouac and perfect éopvqxa, is more usual. 

‘Péw, “ I say,”’ see Eipw. 

‘Pyyvou, “ I rend,” future, p7fw, &c.; second aorist passive, bbpd- 
ynv ; perfect middle, é#pwya, with an intransitive signification, “ I am 
rent.” 

‘Pryéw, “ I shudder,” future, pryyow, &c. ; perfect middle, *zpiya. 

‘Pixrw and pirréw, “I throw,” both forms usual in the present and 
imperfect; all the rest from the first only; future, pipw, &c.; second 
aorist passive, éppionv. 

‘Pvéw, see ‘Péw. 

‘Pévvuut, ‘I strengthen,” future, paca, &e. ; perfect passive, hwo- 
pear ; imperative, é0pwoo, “ farewell ;” first ick passive, éppacbnv. 


3 


Ladrivw, “ I sound a trumpet,” future, caAniyéw, &c. 

LPévvypt, “I extinguish,” future, obéow, &c.; perfect passive, éo- 
6eowac ; first aorist passive, éo6éo6nv. The perfect éc67xa, and the sec- 
ond aorist éc6yv, infinitive o6jval, have the intransitive signification, 
to be extinguished,” like the passive. 

*Zevu, “I put in motion,” first aorist, Zoceva, formed without o ; and, 
by doubling the o in annexing the augment, perfect passive, écovuas ; 
first aorist passive, éoovOnv. 
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LKedavvvut, “ I scatter,” future, oxeddow, Attic oxedd, &c. 3 perfect 
passive, éoxédacpat. 

rKéAdw, “I dry up,” first aorist, ZoxnAa (an epic form, as from a root 
ZKAAQ). Middle, oxéAAoua, “I am dried up ;” future, oxAqoouat. 
To these, on account of a signification likewise intransitive, the active 
forms, perfect goxAyxa and second aorist éoxAny, infinitive oxAjvar 
(formed according to the conjugation in jc), also belong. 

Zudw, ‘‘ I smear,” second person, ogc, &c. ; infinitive, Ona § fu- 
ture, oujow, &c. ; first aorist passive, éounyOnv, from ounye. 

Lreiv, oméobat, see "Ew. 

Zrévow, I make a libation,” future, oveiow ; first aorist, éo7etca ; 
perfect, orecxa ; perfect passive, éovecowar ; first aorist pasaine, éomr- 
eioOnv. 

Zrepéw, ‘I deprive,’ proceeds regularly, but m the passive is the 
more simple form o7épouat, to which a second aorist éorépyv, participle 
orepeic, and future orepyoouat belong. 

Lropévvvpl, oTopvyul, and oTpavveut, “ I spread,” future, oropéow 
and orp@ow; first aorist, éoropeca and gotpwoa; perfect, éoTpwxa ; 
perfect passive, oTpwuar, more rarely éordpnuat; first aorist passive, 
éroopécOny and éorpabny. ee 

*Zrvyéw, “I abhor,” “I hate,” future, orvyjow, hie. The second 
aorist éorvyov is formed from a root ZTYTQ, as also a first aorist, éo- 
tvéa, with a transitive signification, “‘ I make to shudder.” 

Zyelv, see “Eyw. 

Lalo, “I save,” future, cdow ; perfect passive, cgowopar ; but axe 
aorist passive, éooOyv. 


ve 


Taddo, ‘ I endure,” used only in the first aorist, éraAaca, epic éraA- 
acca. ‘The perfect, rérAyxa (in the plural, by syncope, térAauev) ; im- 
perative, tétAa& ; infinitive, tetAdvat, epic TeTAduev ; future, TAgoo- 
peat, and second aorist, étAny (according to the conjugation in wz) ; in- 
finitive, TAjvar ; imperative, TAqOc ; optative, rhainr ; participle, rAd¢. 

TAQ, see Odrrw. . 

TAQ, see Teivo. 

Teivo, ‘I stretch,” future, revd ; first aorist, érecva. From. the rad- 
ical form TE come the perfect 7éraxa, perfect passive rérapat, first ao- 
rist passive érd@yv, future rabjoouae. . 

TEKQ, see Tiktw. 

Téuvo, “ I cut,” forms from TEMQ the future reud, second aorist 
éreuov, perfect tétuyka, perfect passive tétunuat, first aorist passive 
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érunOnv. In Ionic this verb is réuvyw, from which comes the second 
aorist rayov, a form used also with the Attics. 

*Terayov, “reaching,” “ seizing,” a second aorist participle, from 
the same root with reivw. | 

Tevyo. In this form two kindred verbs must be accurately distin- 
guished. : 

1. Tevyw, “ I make,” “ fabricate,” regular future, red&w ; first 
aorist, étevSa ; perfect, rérevya; perfect passive, tétvypat ; 
first aorist passive, érvy@yv. Epic forms of the second aorist 
are TéTuxoy, active, and tetvxounv, middle, both by redupli- 
cation. | 

2. Tvyxave, “I happen,” “acquire,” future, revSouac ; second 
aorist, érvyov ; perfect, rervynKa. 

Tixtw, “I bring forth,” from TEKQ, future, réfw ; future es, 
réfouac ; second aorist, érexov; perfect, tétoxa. 

Titpaw, “I bore,” from TPAQ, future, tpyow, &c. An accessory 
form more usual with the Attics is r:tpaivw, to which belong the future 
Titpav® and the first aorist érétpyva. The perfect always from the rad- 
ical form, tétpyxa ; perfect passive, TéTpypat. 

Ttpdckw, “ I wound,” epic tpdw, future, tpdcw, &e. ; perfect pas- 
sive, TéTpwpat; first aorist passive, érpwOyy ; future, TowOyoouar, and 
also tpacouat, with the form of the middle, but the signification of the 
passive. 

Tiw, ‘I honour,” is merely poetical, and forms regularly the future, 
tiow, &c. ; perfect passive, tétyuac. At the same time, however, it 
furnishes the derivative tenses also to 

Tivw, “I pay,” “ atone for,” future, ticw ; perfect passive, rér- 
topat ; first aorist passive, érioOyv. The middle tivoyaz, fu- 
ture ticouat, first aorist ércoduny, has the signification, “* to re- 
venge,” ‘‘ punish.” 

TAHMI, radical form assumed for the formation of some tenses of 
TaAdw, which see. 

Tpégw, “I nourish,” future, Spéo; perfect middle, tétpog¢a; per- 
fect passive, téOpaypar ; infinitive, tefpadOar ; second aorist passive, 
érpaonv ; more rarely, first aorist passive, é6pédOnv. 

Tpéxu, “I run,” future, Gpéfw ; future middle, GpéFouar ; first ao- 
rist active, pea. More usually, from APEMQ, second aorist, édpa- 
pov ; future, dpayotuar; perfect active, dedpdunka; perfect middle, 
 6édpoua. 

Tpdyo, “TI eat,” future, tpafouar; second aorist, érpayov, from 
TPATQ. 

Tvyxave, see Tevyu. 
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Térra, I strike,” has commonly, with the Attics, future, rurrjow ; 
second aorist passive, érvmnyv. 
Tigo, “I fumigate,” “ burn,” future, Siypw ; second aorist passive, 


Belin ) 


'Yrioyvéouat, see under "Ey. 


, ®, 

@dyw, see "Edw. 

baiva, “I cause to appear,” future, gavd; first aorist, épyva; sec- 
ond aorist, é¢avov ; perfect middle, ré@yva ; perfect passive, tépacpat 5 
first aorist passive, é¢dvOnv ; second aorist passive, épavyv ; second fu- 
ture passive, ¢avfcoua. The passive has an intransitive signification, 
‘“‘ T appear,” which properly belongs to the middle. 

Deidouat, “I spare,” future, peicouat, &c. Epic forms are, perfect, 
mepidnwat, usual form rédecouat; third future, we@sd7oouat, in the sig- 
nification of the simple future; second aorist, we@idouqv, by reduplica- 
tion. | | me 

épu, “I bear,” imperfect, épepov ; present passive, dépouat ; imper- 
fect, épepounv. All the other tenses are formed partly from OIQ, partly 
from ENETKQ. Thus, future, olow; first aorist, qveyKa (lonic 7v- 
etka) ; second aorist, 7veyKov ; perfect, évmvoya; perfect passive, évqv- 
eypat (Ionic évqverypac) ; first aorist passive, 7véyOnv (Lonic gvetyOnv) ; 
future, éveyOjoouat and oic6joouar ; future middle, otcouar ; first aorist 
middle, jveyxdunv. In epic, several other forms are derived from O1Q2, 
besides these adduced ; as, imperative of the aorist, olce, oloétw, &c. ; 
subjunctive of the aorist, third person singular, ofop. 

@6ava, * I am beforehand,” “‘ anticipate,” forms from ®0AQ, future, 
o0jow ; future middle, ¢0joouar; first aorist active, é¢0aca; second 
aorist, é¢07v ; subjunctive, $06; optative, dOainv, &c.; perfect, éOaxa. 

dio, “I beget,” future, diow ; first aorist, épvoa; middle, gvouar, 
“TI arise,” “am born,” &c.; perfect active, wédixa, “I am by na- 
ture ;”’ second aorist, épuv, “ I am,” &c. 


X. 

Xaipw, “ I rejoice,” future, yaiphou ; future middle, yacpjoowat ; in 
epic also keyapyow and Kkeyapyoouac ; second aorist, éydpyv (according 
to the conjugation in yc); subjunctive, yapo ; optative, yapeinv, &c. 
Besides these are to be observed the forms of the aorist: éyapyoa 
with later writers ; éynpdunv and Kkexapdunv in epic. Perfect active, 
Kexapnka, perfect passive, Kexydpquat, poetic Kéyapuar. 
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Xé€w, “I stool,” future, yéow, more usual than yeooduar; perfect 
middle, céyoda. 

Xéw, “1 pour,” future, yetow ; first aorist, Exea, epic éyeva (formed 
without the characteristic of the tense, by merely annexing the termina- 
tion) ; infinitive of the first aorist, yéac; imperative, yéov, yedTw, &c. ; 
perfect, keyixa ; perfect passive, xéytuac; first aorist passive, éyvOnv, 
&ec. 

Xpaw. Of this verb must be distinguished five different forms of in- 
flection, with their significations. 

1. Xpdw, “J give a response,” proceeds regularly ; infinitive, 
xpav ; future, yp7ow, &c.; first aorist passive, éypyobny. 

2. Kiyvonut, “I lend,” proceeds like tornus (yet without a sec- 
ond aorist); future, yp7ow ; first aorist, éypyoa, &c.; middle, 
kixpauat, “I borrow ;” future, ypyoouar ; first aorist, 2yp7- 
oaunv. 

3. Xpdouat, “I use,” takes 7 instead of a in contraction ; sec- 
ond person, yp7, &c. ; infinitive, yp#o8ar; future, ypyoouat ; 
first aorist, éypnodunv ; perfect, xéypnuat (usually in the sig- 
nification, ‘‘ J want”). It is remarkable that the Ionians, when 
they contract, take a here as the mingled sound ; thus, infin 
tive, lonic ypdo@ar. Generally, however, instead of ypdouaz, 
they use the form ypéoua, which is regularly conjugated 
throughout ; they also change o after ¢ into w; as, ypéwvTa. 

4. Xpn, ‘it is incumbent,” “ one ought,” &c., infinitive, ypqvat ; 
optative, ypein; subjunctive, yp# ; participle, ypéwv ; imper- 
fect, éypijv or xpyv, never éyp7y ; future, ypnoet. 

5. ’Azéyon, “it is sufficient,” third person plural, d7oypécz ; in- 
finitive, atoyp7v; participle, azoypév, Goa, Gv; imperfect, 
anéypn; future, atoypyoet. Here also the Ionians usually 
take a instead of 7 ; as, imperfect, avéypa. 

Xpévveuut, ‘I colour,” future, ypoow, &c. ; perfect passive, Kéypwo- 
pac; first aorist passive, éypoo@ny. 

Xdvvvu, “ I heap up,” “dam.” ‘The radical form yow is usual.as a 
present with the older writers. To this belong the infinitive, yovv ; fu- 
ture, ydou, &c. ; perfect passive, xéywouar; first aorist passive, éy@o- 
Onv. 


Q. 
'26é0, “ I push,” wnperfect, éébovy ; future, d6j0w and wow ; first 
aorist, éwoa: perfect, Zwxa: perfect passive, éwouat; first aorist pas- 
] 3 b] 5 Pp ] fz ? 


sive, 6c67v ; all from the radical form ’O0@Q. 


R 
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XXVI. PARTICLES. 
The Particles are Adverbs, Conjunctions, and Preposi- 
tions, the Interjections being ranked in Greek under Ad-_ 
verbs. 


ADVERBS. 

1. The most usual termination of an adverb is in we. 

2. If the adjective from which the adverb is derived be 
one that ends in o¢, the adverb 1s formed by merely ap- 
pending the termination we to the root as indicated by the 
nominative. ‘Thus, from coddc (root god), we have oodaic ; 
from Kadoc¢ (root Kad), Kadwe ; from Kaiptog (root Wea 
Kalpiwc, &c. 

3. In the case of other adjectives the root will be rec- 
ognised most clearly in the genitive; and to the root thus 
found the termination we is in like manner annexed. Thus, 
from péyac (root. weyad), we have peydAwe ; from yapierg 
(root yaplevtT), yaptévtwe ; from aAnOne¢ (xoot adnde), aAn- 
Géwc, contracted GdAnOac, &e. 

4. In many cases the adverb has no particular form, but 
is expressed by some part of an adjective. Thus: 


1. The neuter of the adjective, smgular and plural, 
is used for an adverb chiefly by the poets; as, xa- 
Aov asidery, “to sing beautifully ;’ Bpayéa dted- 
Oeiv, “to recount briefly.” | 

2. In like manner, also, the dative eps femi- 
nine occurs instead of an adverb; as, dnuooia, 
“ publicly ;” idia, ‘ privately ; Kot, “in com- 
mon ;” treo, * on foot ;” tavTy, “ thus,” “in this 
manner,” &c. But, strictly speaking, in such con- 
structions a substantive is always to be supplied, 
usually od@). 


5. Adverbs are also formed from cabs ang that 
in various ways. ‘Thus: 
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1. Certain forms of substantives are used in the 
~ signification of adverbs ; as, apy7v (in the peo 
ning), “entirely ;” dxphv (at the point), “ scarce ;” 
Koutdy (with diligence), “very much ;” orovd7 
(with zeal or pains), ‘with trouble or difficulty,” 
“ scarce,” “hardly.” In all these, and others of 

the kind, there is an ellipsis of a preposition. 

2. Some substantives furnish an adverbial sense 
when combined into one word with prepositions. 

- Thus, trapaypnua (with the thing), “ zmmediately ;” 
mpovpyov (mp6 épyov, for the thing, to the pur- 
pose), “serving the purpose,” “ serviceable,” *‘ re- 

-_quisite,” “useful ;” éxrrodwy (from before the feet), 
“out of the way,” “aside ;” éuTodwv, “in the 
way, * impeding.” 

3. Adverbs are derived from substantives by annex- 
ing certain syllables. ‘Thus, the terminations @a, 
Gt, ol, ol, Xn, and ov, signify “7 a@ place ;” the 
terminations Oe and Oev, “ from a place ;” and de, 
Ge, ce, “to a place ;”. as, 


PE Sok ig 2s ein” ge eRe 

MEMEUOUr 2 ee a ss em hemuen. 

Re Sr a le «5 wk biel ote EOE: 

TREPB o  wse ie ws, ergs, Gb Athens. 
VTAXN 

os ae “SPOT Leen ay) ENERO Rene. 

TAVTAYOV 

A i ww, so ve, CLSOWHEFE. 


bd , 
ovpavobev 
Ai : t aca) Mewie neon as | hem pe ROME, MEMUEI. 
ovpavebe 


TT he ae from home. 


1. The termination Ce is nothing more than ode, the double letter be- 
ing put forthe od. This change, however, occurs merely in some names 
of places, and in a few other words ; such as, Gvpace, for Yvpacde, “ to 
the door,” *‘ out.” 
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ovpavovee 
ovpavooe 
OAnbageae. a 
AOWVAGE MS oe we eee 


- . « to heaven. 


4.. Adverbs are also formed from substantives by an- 
nexing the syllables dév and cori, and those thus. 
produced express comparison ; as, Gorpvd6y, “clus- 
ter-wise ;” Kuvndov, “after the manner of ie 
"EAAnvioti, “ after the manner gh the or “” 
avoptoti, “ after the manner of men.’ 

5. Adverbs derived from substantives sometimes end 
in ddnv, and then denote that something takes 
place by the application of the idea which is con- 
tained in the substantive; as, Aoyadny (from A6- 
yoc), ‘* by selection ;” auborAddnv (from avabodn), 
“ by delay.” 


6. Adverbs are also formed from verbs, and have the ter- 
mination in 67”, which termination is annexed immediate- 
ly to the root. A preceding soft or aspirate, however, must 
change at the same time into the corresponding middle let- 
ter. ‘Thus we have xpv6dnyv, from KpvTTw (root Kpv6), “ se- 
cretly ;” TAéydny, from mAéKw (root TAEK), “in a twisted 
manner or form ;” ovddAnbony, from ovAdapbave (root ovA- 
An6), ‘ taken together.” 

7. Lastly, from some prepositions, also, adverbs are 
formed, which serve to denote place, and which all termi- 
nate inw; as, avw (from ava), “above ;” Kato, “ below ;” 
&Ew, ** without ;” etow, * within ;” tpdow, “ onward.” ‘This 
« belongs also to some other adverbs ; as, es 5 sudden- 
ly ;” ovTw, “ thus ;” drriow, “ behind ;” Toppa, “ far.” 

8. Besides these there are yet many adverbs whose der- 
ivation does not admit of being accurately pointed out, and 
which are partly obsolete adjective forms; as, TtAnaiov, 
“near ;” onuepov, “to-day ;” avptov, “ to-morrow cf ayxXov, 
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“near ;” Owov, “ at the same time ;” eikn, “in vain ;” iyi, 
“tn a twofold manner ;” and partly genuine adverbs, with 
the terminations a, ac, t, &t, Ol, OV, TE} as, kapTa, “ very ;” 
tédac, “near ;” peyadworti, “ greatly ;” éxel, “ there ;” 
aol, “ whither 3’ Tote, “ when,” &c. 

9. Under the head of adverbial particles, the a (before a 
vowel av) must be especially noticed. It is of three kinds: 
1. @ privative, which carries with it the force of a nega- 
tion ; as, doodoc, * unwise ;” Gvvdpoc, “ without water ;” 2. 
a intensive, which strengthens the meaning; as, dévAoc, 
“much wooded ;” 3. a denotiong union; as, dAoyoc, “a 
consort.” ! 

10. The following also occur frequently in the poets, and 
denote increase, &c. 


apt; as,  apidndoc, very conspicuous. 
ows: GBovBpwortic, voracious. 
Bet; --. . Bprhrvoc, shouting aloud. 


Oa ; © dackloc, thickly shaded. 
epl; ~“  éptbpeure, loud roaring. 

Ca ; <.!  CakOTOC, furious. 

Aa; “«  Adpaxoc, valiant. 

AL; c  Athaiowat, I desire earnestly. 


NEGATIVE PARTICLES. 


1. There are in Greek two simple negative particles, with 
which all other negations are compounded, ov and pj. 
The former of these becomes ovk before a vowel that has 
the soft breathing, and ovy before a vowel that is aspirated. 
The Attics, also, for greater emphasis, sometimes write ovyi. 

2. From these two negatives, ov and pf, are formed all 
the other modes of negation in Greek ; such as ovdé, ove, 
ovdeic¢, ovTOTE, OUTTMTOTE, OVdaUAC, OvVdaLOV, Unde, MATE, 
pndeic, &c. 

3. Although the English language possesses only one ex- 
R 2 


v, 
‘eye 
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pression for both of these particles, yet between the use of 
ov and v4 in Greek, a definite and important distinction ob- 
tains. : 

4. In general, this distinction is correctly designated by 
saying that ov denies positively and directly, but that uy, on 
the contrary, denies conditionally or prohibitively. Hence 
ov is used to deny a thing itself ; Bn, ¢ on the contrary, to 
deny the supposition of a thing. | 

5. Hereupon is founded the following general rule: ov 
stands as a negative particle in an independent proposition, 
and in all cases, likewise, where an idea is negatived in 
and by itself: uw, on the contrary, denies in conditional 
propositions, whether they appear as really dependant, or 
the dependance lies merely in the imagination, as in con- 
ditional and assumed cases. | 3 

6. The following remarks will lead to a right application 
of this rule in single cases. 


1. A whole and independent proposition, whether 
pronounced as an absolute assertion or as an opin- 
ion and view, or as a question, can be negatived 
only by the particle ov. ‘Thus, ovx ayabov 7 70- 
Avkotpavia, “ The government of the many is not a 
good thing.” Ovk av ayaranv Kadeiobat dmo- 
Toc, “ f would not like to be called faithless.” Ti 
yap ov mapeotiv ; “* Why, then, is he not present ?” 

2. M7, on the contrary, appears as a negation after 
all particles expressing condition, supposition, and 
intention ; as, el 7 Op0O¢ Aéyw, GOV Epyov EXEy- 
nev, “If I do not speak correctly, it is your part 
to prove it.” 

3. M7 is used after relatives, and with participles 
when these likewise express a condition ;. as, Ti¢ 
d& Oovvat OvvaTat ETEPW G PH avToOC EvEL; “ Who 
can give athing to another, uf he has it not himself?” 
Here & ove avtocg éxer would mean, “ that whick 
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he has not himself.” So, also, 6 ui meotevwy, “ If 
a person does not believe.” But 6 ov motEevwr, 
“One who does not believe.” 

4. M7 is used with infinitives, whether they be de- 
pendant upon a verb or accompanied by the ar- 
ticle ; as, a@va@ykn TovTO py Trovety, “ It ts neces- 
sary not to do this.” TO pH TecoOnvai pou al- 
TLOV ool THY KaKaYV, “ Your not being persuaded by 
me is to you the source of these evils.” 

5. My always stands with the imperative, as also 
with the subjunctive when it is used instead of the 
imperative, and with the optative when it indicates 
a wish; as, 7) mpatte TovTo, “ Do not do this ;” 
py Tovto dpdoys¢ ; and again, ui TovTO yévolTo, 
“© May this never be.” ; 

6. Every purpose implies a conception in the mind 
of some one or other, and therefore wi, not ov, fol- 
lows iva, O7wW¢, Opa; as, LOAwY aredjunoe ETEG 
déka tva Of Uh TLVa TOV VOuWY avayKacOn Avoat, 

. tav éGe70: ‘ Solon absented himself from home for 
the space of ten years, in order that he may not be 
compelled to rescind any one of the laws which he 
had enacted.” 


7. Two negatives generally strengthen the negation, and 
_ do not destroy each other, as in Latin. | 

8. This rule may be expressed more fully as follows : 
When to a sentence already made negative, other qualifica- 
tions of a more general kind are to be added, such as some- 
times, some one, somewhere, &c., these are all commonly sub- 
joined in the form of words compounded with the same 
negative particles ; as, om énoince TovTo ovdapov ovdeic, 
“6 No one anywhere did this.” And in the same manner, to 
the negation of the whole is subjoined the negation of the 
parts ; as, ov dvvatat ov7’ ev Aéyetv, ovT’ Ev TrOLELY TOdG 
gidovc, “ He can neither speak well of, nor do good to, his 
friends.” 
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9. Insome phrases both the particles ov and jf are united ; 
as,ov uj and yj od. In this combination, as in all other 
cases, ov denies objectively and pH subjectively. Hence. 
ov js# implies the idea of no apprehension being entertained 
that a thing will take place; 7 ov, on the contrary, the 
idea of an apprehension being entertained that a thing will 
not take place. Hence are derived the following observa- 
tions : | 

1. Ov wf is an intensive and emphatical negation, 
and indicates the imagination of a thing which 
should not and must not take place; as, ov py 
Svopevnc Eon pidote, “That thou wilt not (I expect) 
be ill-inclined towards thy friends ;” that is, “ be not 
ill-inclined towards thy friends.” And again, aAd’ 
ovTrot’ && éuov ye 7] wane TOde, “ Yet never (must 
thou expect) that thou wouldst learn this from me ;” 
that is, ‘‘ yet never shouldst thou learn this from me.” 

2. M7 ov, in dependant propositions, when the verb 
of the principal proposition is either accompanied 
by a negation or contains a negative idea in itself, 
destroy each other, and are often to be translated 
by “ that.” Thus, ov% dapvovuar pH ob yevéoba, 
“‘ T do not deny that it has taken place ;” and again, 
melBouat yap ob TOCOVTOY OVAEV OTE PH OV KaAwWS 
Daveiv, “ For Tam persuaded that there will nothing 
happen to me so bad but that I shall die nobly.” 

3. In independent propositions, on the contrary, 17) 
ov is used in combination with the subjunctive to 
express negative assertions with less positiveness 
and strength, and is to be translated by “ indeed 
not,” “ perhaps not,” and explained by the addition 
of an omitted verb, as Opa, or the like. ‘Thus, dA- 
AG ph obk 7 OidaKtov 7 apeTh, “ But virtue may, 
perhaps, be a thing not to be taught.” Literally, 
“ But see whether virtue may not be,” &c., the verb 
dpa being supplied. 
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10. Besides the case of 7) ov mentioned above, two neg- 
atives also destroy each other when they belong to differ- 
ent verbs ; as, ovdév éotlv OTe ovK UTECYETO, * He promised 
everything ;” literally, “ There is nothing that he did not 
promise.” 

11. As compounded with the negation ovx, the particle 
ovKovy may also find a place here. This particle, used by 
the Greeks both in questions and in direct propositions, ad- 
mits of different translations, and is also differently accent- 
ed, being sometimes written oveovy and sometimes ovKovy. 
The following is to be remarked as essential concerning it. 


1. In interrogative propositions, when the particle 
signifies not therefore ? 1s it not so? not? it is al- 
ways to be accented oveovy, because ove must 
here be significantly and emphatically heightened. 
Thus, ovsovy yéAwe jdltotocg cig EyOpove yedav ; 
“Ts it not, then, the sweetest laughter to laugh at 
one’s enemies ?” 

2. In direct propositions ovcovy is either to be trans- 
lated “ therefore not,” “ yet not,” or else it stands 
at the beginning of the proposition as a mere em- 
phatical expression for the simple ovy, and is to 
be translated by “ therefore,” “ consequently ;” as, 
Ov TOUTO ETrOLNOAC, OVKOVY EywyE, “ thou hast done 
this, therefore not I.” In this case the accentua- 
tion is generally given as ovkovy. Strictly con- 
sidered, however, the idea of negation does not 
vanish in oveovy even where it is to be translated 
by therefore, but the particle is there, also, proper- 
ly an interrogative one. Thus the following sen- 
tence, ovKovy, OTav O07 pH obévw, TETAavooLaL, 
“ Therefore, when I am unable, I shall desist,” is 
equivalent to “Is it not so? when I am unable, I 
shall desist ?” 
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CONJUNCTIONS, &c. 
AAAA. 


1, ’AAAd is an adversative conjunction, and answers generally to the 
English ‘“ but.” From this meaning arise others, however, such as, 
“well, then,” “therefore,” in which case GAAd is generally elliptical. 
Thus, GA’ io61, 6re &er TobM obTrwc: “Well, then, know that this will 
be so.” Supply ob avtiorjou, or the like; “ I will not oppose, but, on 
the contrary, know,” &c. So, in the following passage of Xenophon, it 
occurs in four different senses, all of which may be traced by means of 
ellipses to the primitive meaning of “but.” ’AAAa ua Av, én, od« at- 
TO¢ EAkecOat mpd¢ ce BovAoua, GAAG oe Tpdc Eué TopEv_ecBat. AAAG 
TopEevooual, Edn, Wovoyv UTodéyou. "AAD vrodéSopuai oe, Eon sav mH TLC 
diAwrépa cov évdov 7. “‘ Nay, indeed,’ replied Socrates, ‘I do not wish 
to be dragged unto you, but you to come to me.’ ‘Well, then,’ said The- 
odota, ‘I will come; do you only receive me.’ ‘ Why, I will recewe 
you,’ replied Socrates, ‘if there be not some. one dearer than you within.’ ” 

2. ’AAAad yép. In this combination ydp introduces a reason for the 
opposition, &c., expressed by aAAd. Thus, aAAa ydp Kpéovta Aevoow, 
mavow Tove TapeoTotac Adyovc. “ But I will check what I am at pres- 
ent saying, for I see Creon.”” Sometimes, however, the reference is 
more latent, and a clause is to be supplied between aAAd and yap from 
what precedes. Thus, in Plato, Rep. 2, p. 336, we have, dAAd yap év 
ddov diknyv ddcouev, where we must repeat from the previous clause, 
ovK alnuoe arradAdgouev. ‘* But we shall not escape unharmed, for we 
shall render atonement in Hades.” In many instances the reference 
in GAAa yap is to be supplied by some general remark, such as, “ bué 
this was not at all surprising, for ;’’ “‘ but this was impossible, for,” &c. 

3. "AAW oiv ye. These particles are often joined together, inasmuch 
as, along with the opposition, a consequence of what has preceded is 
also expressed. Thus, G41’ otv roirév ye Tov ypovov yTTov andyg éoo- 
pear. ‘* Yet (aAAd) I will, for this reason (obv), now at least (ye) be less 
disagreeable.” 

4, When joined with ovdé it strengthens the sense; as, aAA’ ovdé 
metpacouat, ‘ Nay, I will not even try.” Frequently, in this construc- 
tion, od wdvov od is to be supplied in what precedes ; as, in the present 
instance, we may say, ‘‘ I will not only not do so, but I will not even 
try.” . 

5. In dAAd ror the particle roc strengthens the force of dAAad; ** but, 
indeed,” “why, that, indeed,” “why, as for that,” &c. Thus, dav’ 
y6v tot. * Why, that is a pleasant thing enough.” 
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AN. 


1. The particle av, for which the epic writers use «é or xév, cannot 
well be expressed by any corresponding particle in English, but only 
gives to a sentence an air of uncertainty and mere possibility. It is em- 
ployed, therefore, to modify or strengthen the subjunctive and optative ; 
and is also employed with the indicative, in order to impart to it more 
or less of uncertainty. 

2. This particle commonly stands after one or more words in a clause, 
and is thus distinguished from the dv which is formed by contraction 
from éév. This latter particle dv usually begins a clause, and has the 
meaning of “‘2f,” &c. The Attic prose writers usually change it. into 
nv, the Attic poets always. 

3. The particle éav, ‘2f,” is compounded of the conditional « and 
the av mentioned in the first paragraph. 

4. The ay first mentioned is frequently put twice, sometimes even 
thrice, in a clause or sentence. In some cases, where the dy occurs 
twice, one of these particles attaches itself to a finite verb and the other 
to a participle or infinitive ; as, dpdvTe¢ dv éypjoavto av: “ If they had 
seen they would have used.” Many cases occur, however, where this 
explanation will not answer, and where the second or repeated av must 
be regarded as brought in merely to indicate more plainly the idea of 
uncertainty intended to be expressed. Thus, GAAa kav evgawvto ay ye- 
véoba ‘* But they might, perhaps, have wished rt to happen.” 


APA. 


1. The primary power of dpa is that of deducing consequences from 
premises, and hence it has usually the signification of “therefore.” It 
is regularly employed, therefore, in the conclusion of syllogisms ; as, e 
yap eiot Bwpol, elot Kal Geol dAda pny eiot Bwpot eiciv dpa Kai Veot. 
“« For if there are altars, there are also gods. But there certainly are 
altars ; therefore there are gods too.”” When joined with ei, ei 7, or 
éay, it signifies “‘2f, then,” ‘af, indeed,” or, more probably, “ conse- 
quently.” Hence it serves for an emphatic asseveration, as if founded 
on an inference. 

2. Different from this is the adverb dpa, which is an interrogative par- 
ticle, like the Latin num or utrum. Thus, dpa katadndov 6 BobAouat 
Aéyetv; “Is, then, what I wish. to say evident?” When a negative 
answer is expected, it has generally the particle yy attached to it. Thus, 
eav 0& cov mpcoKaTnyopyow, Ott dia TO dyacba aiTov, Kai ebvoiKde 
éxer¢ mpog avTov, dpa py diabdArecbar dokerg in’ éuod; “ But if I 
shall still farther allege against you, that, in consequence of your admi- 
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ration of him, you feel also well disposed towards him, will you on that 
account think that you are slandered by me?” If we wish to express 
the Latin nonne, it is done by dp’ od, and sometimes even by dpa alone. - 

3. The interrogative dpa is placed first in a clause or sentence; but 
the dpa first mentioned stands always after one or several bccn and 
even at the close of a proposition. 


TAP. 


1. Tap, “for,” never stands at the beginning of a proposition or 
clause, but, instead of it, cat ydp is used at the beginning, like etentm in 
Latin. In Greek, the proposition of which that with ydp assigns the — 
cause is often omitted, inasmuch as it is easily understood, and is passed 
over by the speaker in the vivacity of discourse. Thus, in the answer 
so common in Plato, we have éorz yap otrw, “‘ (Certainly) for so 2 is.” 
So it is often used in questions, because an additional member may al- 
ways easily be supposed; as, for example, ‘I know,” ‘I believe,” “ E 
cannot do it,” &c. Thus, Hom. Od. 10, 501, ’Q Kipxy, ric yap TavTyy 
odov nyenovevoer; ‘* Oh Carce (I cannot go thither), for who will guide 
me on this way?” By the frequency of this kind of interrogative use, 
it gradually lost its proper force, and came to be employed simply to 
strengthen a question, like the Latin nam m quisnam. 

2. In such expressions as kal yap, dAAa yap, &c., the former particle 
indicates an omission of something, for which yap assigns a cause ; and 
heuce kai ydp, when closely translated, means, ‘‘ and (no wonder,) for,” 
“and (this was natural,) for,’ &c. So in adAda yap, we must say, 
when rendering literally, “‘ but (this was tmpossible,) for,” “ but (this 
happened otherwise,) for,” &c. The context will always, of course, 
suggest the proper ellipsis. 


TE. 


1. Te, an enclitic particle, emphatically heightens the word which it 
follows above the rest of the clause, and thus strengthens the idea of the 
same. It is frequently joined to pronouns, particularly personal ones ; 
as, éywye, “ I, at least,” ‘I, for my part.” It is often, too, put in com- 
bination with other particles, from which it usually stands separated by 
one or more words; as, ye 67, “really,” ‘certainly ;” yé Tol, “ at 
least,” ‘* however.” 

2. Generally, also, ye is used in rejoinders and answers, ‘either to 
confirm or restrict ; and likewise in exhortations, to render them more 
impressive. But in English it often happens that the sense of ye, in its 
various combinations, can only be indicated by heightening the tone of 
the word to which it refers. 
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AE. 

1. The particle dé is always placed after one or more words in a 
clause, and properly signifies ‘‘ but,” both as distinguishing and opposing. 
Very often, however, it serves to mark a transition from one proposition 
to another; and, generally speaking, every proposition which has no 
other conjunction at its commencement takes this dé, whether it be re- 
ally opposed to the preceding or not, particularly in enumerations. In 
such cases, therefore, it generally remains untranslated in English. In 
the ancient form of the language, especially in Homer, it often stands for 
“and ;” and it is also used on some occasions, in the old poets, to ex- 
plain what goes before, in which cases it answers to yap, ‘‘ for.” 

' 2. The principal use of dé, however, is its opposition to pév. The 
opposition in which one member of a sentence stands to another can be 
stronger or slighter. ‘The Greeks in both cases use pév and dé for con- 
nexion ; but in English we can only employ the particles “‘ zndeed” and 
*‘ but” to designate the stronger opposition ; and hence we are often de- 
ficient in definite expressions for the Greek pév and 0é, which we then 
translate sometimes by “ and,” “also ;”” sometimes by “‘ partly—parily,” 
“as well—as also,” &c. 

3. When yév is put in the first member of a sentence, the thought 
necessarily turns to an opposite member with dé. Several cases never- 
theless occur where, with yév preceding, the expected dé does not actu- 
ally occur. Namely, either (1.) the antithesis to the member formed 
with yuév expressly exists, but declares itself so clearly by the position 
and subject that dé can be omitted. This is chiefly the case when tem- 
poral and local adverbs are used, which stand in a natural opposition be- 
tween themselves ; as, évraifa and éxei, mpGrov and ére:ta, &c. Or 
(2.) the antithesis lies only in the mind, but is not expressly assigned in 
the discourse. This is chiefly the case when personal and demonstrative 
pronouns are used at the beginning of a proposition, in combination with 
pév ; as, €yo péev mpogpnuat, “I have formed the resolution” (another 
probably not). Kai taira pév 079 rotaira, “ These things are so circum- 
stanced” (but others differently). Or (3.) the antithesis is indicated by 
another particle ; as, dAAd, avTdp, aire, &c. 


"H, 

1. The primary use of 7 is disjunctive, and its sense is “or.” Next 
to its disjunctive use is that connected with doubt or deliberation, where 
it has the meaning of “ whether—or ;” as, wepunpigev 7 Oye ’Atpeidnv 
évapifot, 78 xoAov mavcevev. “ He pondered whether he should slay 


Atrides or calm his wrath.” 
/ Ss 
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2. The particle 7 is also frequently used in a question, when a prece- 
ding and indefinite question is made more definite ; as, ti¢ obv ot amo- 
Kpiveital ; 7) 0 vedtatoc; Who, then, will answer me? the young 
est?” Even in its interrogative sense, however, this particle still re- 
tains, in fact, its disjunctive meaning, as will be apparent if we supply 
as an ellipsis before it, “‘ Am I wrong in my conjecture?” ‘Thus, in the 
passage just quoted, we may say, ‘* Am I wrong in my surmise, or 1s tt 
the youngest 2” 


le 

1. The primary and true sense of 7 is that of affirmation. It is ex- 
plained, therefore, by dvtwc, dAnOdc, ‘in reality,” “in truth.” Its af- 
firmation, however, affects whole sentences or propositions ; as, 7 méya 
Saiua 760’ dd0aduoiow opGua. “ Assuredly, I see in this a great won- 
der for the eyes.” 

2. In the combination 7 ydp it is remarkable that the former partials 
affects the latter. This happens because yép is always a subjunetive 
particle ; and thus 7 is confirmatory of the causal signification of yap ; 
as in Priam’s words (Jl. 22, 532), where, after giving orders to keep 
the city gates open for the reception of his routed forces, he adds the 
reason, 7 yap ’AyiAAeve éyyi¢ bde KAovéwy: “ for see, too surely is 
Achilles near throwing all things into confusion.” So Calchas (Jl. 1, 
78) gives a reason for bespeaking the protection of Achilles ; 7 yap dio- 
par avdpa yodwoéuev, kK. T. A. “ for I assuredly do think that I will 
make that man angry,” &c. 

3. In the combination 7 zrov the particle 7 is affirmative and 7rov con- 
jectural, and hence the two, when combimed, express a degree of proba- 
bility bordering on certainty. ‘They do not however, coalesce into one 
word, for, if they did, 7 would have the acute accent. We must render 
4 tov by “in all probability,” “‘ doubtless,” “unless I am very much 
mistaken,” &c. 


KAT. 


1. As particles for uniting together the members of a proposition, the 
Greeks make use of xai and the enclitic re, the use and distinction of 
which are pointed out in the following observations : 

2. Kai and re serve for the simple union both of single ideas and of 
entire parts of a sentence. ‘The connexion by Te is more usual in the 
elder and poetic language than in Attic prose, and generally this particle 
is not merely put once between the two ideas to be connected, but join- 
ed to each of the connected parts; as, tatyp avdpov Te Dedv re, “ the 
father of both gods and men.” This connexion by re—re occurs: with 
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Attic prose writers only in the union of strongly opposed ideas; as, $é- 
pelv Xp Ta TE Oammovia avayKaiwe Ta TE AKO THY TOAEUiwY avdpElwc. 
“ We must bear the dispensations of the gods as a matter of necessity, 
and the inflictions of our foes with a spirit of manly resistance.” With 
Homer, however, frequently, and with the Attic poets rarely, te—re 
are used in the union of kindred ideas. If more than two ideas are con- 
nected, Homer proceeds with the repetition of re; as, in Jl. 1, 177, 
aiei yap Tot Epic Te Gian, TOAEuUOL Te, wayaL TE; OF, after having several 
times repeated te, then uses xai; as, Od. 3, 413, seq., "Evédpwy Te, 
Ztpatiog Te, Ilepoeve 7’, ’Apyroc Te, Kal avTibeog Opacvundnc ; or in- 
terchangeably re, Kai, Te. 

3. The particles re kai connect more enon than the simple kai, and 
are chiefly used when ideas are to be represented as united in one sup- 
position. Hence this kind of combination is also chiefly used,when op- 
posite ideas are to be assigned as closely connected ; as, ypyoToé Te Kal 
movnpol.—ayaba te kai Kaxd. For this reason we say dAdwe Te Kat 
(both in other respects and also), ‘ particularly also,” ‘ especially,” be- 
cause dAAwe already expresses a natural and strong antithesis to that 
which follows. 

4. The combination xai—xai, “as well—as,” ‘‘ both—and,”’ can only 
be adopted when the combined ideas are of different kinds, but never in 
those which are perfectly homogeneous. Hence several substantives 
can always be connected by kai—xai; as, améxrewvay kal maidacg Kal 
yuvaixdc. But, in the case of adjectives, only those which contain no- 
thing homogeneous in their idea; as, avépamoug evpyoec Kat ayabovc, 
Kal KaKovc, or Kal wévyTac Kai mAovaiovg, and the like ; not wOAt¢ kag 
peyahn kat woAvavOpwros, but peydAn Te kal ToAvavOpwroc. 


TIEP. 


ILep is an enclitic, and in signification closely allied to ye. It denotes, 
conformably to its derivation from zepi, comprehension or inclusion, and 
hence, like ye, it is employed to strengthen single ideas. It very fre- 
quently enters into combination with relative pronouns, as also with tem- 
poral, causal, and conditional particles, to confirm their signification. 
The sense of this particle is generally, as in the case of ye, indicated in 
English merely by a stronger intonation of the word, although it may 
frequently also be translated by ‘‘ very,” ‘‘ever.” In combination with 
a participle we often translate it by ‘“ although’ or “‘ how much soever.” 
Thus, Aéyet, Grep Aéyet, dixara mavta, ‘he says all, whatever he does 
say, justly ;” unte ov tovd’", ayabog TEp Ewv, Arroaipeo Kovpyy, ‘* Nor do 
thou, excellent though thou art, deprive him of the virgin ;’’ i. e., be thou 
never so excellent, however excellent thou art; evdv¢ mopeverar mpd 
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Kipov grep elyev, “ He proceeds straightway unto Cyrus, just as he 
was.” 


TQS. 


1. The particle zc, when circumflexed, is interrogative, and -signi- 
fies “‘ how?” The combination 7é¢ yap is employed as an emphatic neg- 
ative, “not at all.” Thus, ré¢ yap roujow, “I will not do it at all,” 
literally, “ for how shall I doit?” In the same way kai wée is used; 
as, Kal THC oLwrO ; “ I cannot be silent,” literally, “and how am I to be 
silent ?” ‘ 

2. As an enclitic, rw¢ signifies ‘‘ somehow,” “in some degree,” &c. ; 
as, dAAwe Two, “in some other way ;” Ode Tas, “ somehow thus,” &c. 


‘22. 

1. The particle é¢ is sometimes used for iva, to denote a purpose ; 
as, O¢ deifwuev, “in order that we may show.” Occasionally, as-in the 
case of iva, the word is omitted, the purpose of which is to be expressed ; 
as, W¢ 0 GAnOy Aéyw, KaAeL por Tovg udpTvpac. “ But that thow mayst 
see that I speak the truth, call for me the witnesses.” 

2. It is also used for 67, with the meaning of “ that ;” as, Aéyovrec, 
wo éxeivog ye ov Hse win Th WOAet. ‘* Saying, that he does not make 
war upon the city.” 

3. It is also used with the meaning of “as,” which is its more ordi- 
nary acceptation. Sometimes the tragic writers repeat the word that 
precedes w¢ when signifying “‘ as,’ and this is done when the speaker, 
from unpleasant recollections, does not choose to be more precise. 
Thus, dAwhev O¢ dAwhev, He has perished as he has perished ;” i. e., 
he has perished ; no matter how. , 

4. With the acute accent, it is used in the sense of otrwe, and wen 
stands at the beginning of propositions. ‘This usage is very frequent in 
Homer ; as, O¢ eitOv. We must be careful, however, not to confound 
O¢ for obtwe, with w¢ changed to ¢ because followed by an enclitic, nor 
with @¢ placed after a word on which it depends, and receiving m con- 
sequence the tone or accent ; as, Ved¢ Wc, *‘ as a god.” 

5. It is often used in exclamations, with the signification of ‘how ;” 
as, O¢ oe wakapiCouev ! ** How happy we deem you!” Bporoig épwreg we 
kakov péya! “ How great an evil is love to mortals !’” On this is found- 
ed the use of o¢ with optatives, in the sense of the Latin wtinam, “ I 
wish ;” as, &¢ pe 6¢eW "Extwp xreivar! “ Would that Hector had slain 
me!” literally, how Hector ought to have slain me!” 

6. It is put, like 671, before superlative adjectives and adverbs, and 
strengthens the meaning; as, w¢ rayvora, “ as quickly as possible.” 
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7. In many cases o¢ came to be regarded as nothing more than a mere 
strengthening particle, and hence we have the idioms, w¢ dAnOéc, “tru- 
ly ;” &¢ arexvac, * entirely,” &c. 

8. It is often used in limiting propositions with the infinitive ; as, o¢ 
eikdoal, “as far as one may conjecture ;” we éuotye Ooxeiv, “as far as 
appears to me at least ;” we eixacat, “as far as one may conjecture ;” 
og eireiv, “ so to speak.” 

9. It is frequently found in this same sense with prepositions follow- 
ing ; as, O¢ dm’ dupdtwv, “ to judge by the eye ;” wc ént To odd, “ for 
the most part.” Hence it is often used in comparisons ; as, a@mioTov 
TO TAHGOG A€yeTat aroAEoAaL, we mpd TO méyeOog THo TOAEwWS. ‘* An in- 
credible number are said to have perished, in proportion to the size of the 
city.” d | 

10. It is elegantly joined to participles in the genitive absolute, and 
the participle must then be rendered, in English, by a tense of the verb ; 
as, O¢ TAUTNS TIC YOpac EyvpwTarne ovonc: “ Because this place was the 
most secure.” Sometimes, also, it is connected with the accusative or 
dative of the participle. In these constructions with the participle, 
whether in the genitive, dative, or accusative, it has the force of as, 
since, because, inasmuch as, as if, &c. 

11. It also has the meaning of “ when,” as a particle of past time ; 
as, oc dé 71608, “ but when he came.’”? And sometimes, also, the force of 
“awhile.” 

12. With numerals it signifies “ about ;”’ as, o¢ TecoapdKovta, * about 
forty ;” o¢ tpia 7 TétTapa oTadsa, “about three or four stadia.” 

13. It is sometimes put, especially by Attic writers, instead of the 
preposition cic, mpoc, or éxi. In truth, however, the preposition in such 
instances must always be regarded as understood, while o¢ retains in 
translation nothing of its original meaning. It must be remarked, now- 
ever, that oc, when put for eic¢, mpoc, or éi, is generally found with per- 
sons, and seldom with inanimate things. ‘The primitive meaning of dc 
mpoc, wc cic, &c., is “as towards,” “as to,” and the particle serves to 
indicate that the preposition must not be taken in a strict and definite 
sense. Hence, when dg alone appears, with the preposition understood, 
it always implies that the approach is made with some degree of timidity 
or reverence. Thus, dc Tove Veotc, “ unto the gods ;” a¢ Tov Baoréa, 
“to the king.” In this lies the reason why we is seldom ever construed 
in this way with the names of places or things, but generally with ani- 


mate objects. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 


I. Prepositions, in Greek, govern the genitive, dative, or 
accusative. Some govern only one case, others two cases, 
and others, again, three ; as follows : 


GENITIVE ONLY. 
’"Avti, ’A7r6, "Ex or ’Eé, and IIpo. 


DATIVE ONLY. 


"Ev and Svv. 


ACCUSATIVE ONLY. 
Ric or ’Ec. 


GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 


Aid, Kara, and ‘Y7ép. 


DaTIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 
"Ava. 
GENITIVE, DATIVE, AND ACCUSATIVE. 
’"Augi, "Ei, Mera, Tapa, epi, Ipoc, ‘Y70. 


II. We will now proceed to illustrate by examples the 
force of each, arranging them according to the cases which 
they respectively govern. } 


I. Prepositions governing the 
GENITIVE. 


1. The fundamental idea of the genitive is that of sep- 
aration or abstraction, of going forth, from, or out of any- 
thing. . a 
2. The prepositions, therefore, that are combined with 
the genitive, carry with them the general meaning of pro- 
ceeding from something ; though, strictly speaking, the ideas 
of, out of, and from, lie primarily in the genitive case itself. 
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’Avti. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition was “ against,” “ con- 
trary to.” It has lost, however, its original signification, except in the 
case of compounds ; as, dvrirérrevy, “to place over against ;” dyTiAé- 
yeev, ‘to contradict.” 

2. The secondary meanings of ayrti, deducible from the primitive 
meaning, are “‘ instead of,” “ for,” and refer to the relations of exchange, 
purchase, value, &c., where the objects referred to are supposed to be 
set opposite or over against each other, and their respective value thus 
estimated. Hence we have the following examples: dodAo¢ avti BactA- 
Ewe, “a slave instead of a king ;” av? ov, “ for which reasons” (on which 
account). 


’AtrO. 

1. The leading meaning of this preposition is “ from,” and it has ref- 
erence either to place, time, or the assigning of the origin or cause of a 
thing. I. The relation of place; as, a6 yOovdc, “ from the ground ;” 
ag’ ixxwy, “ from on horseback.” II. The relation of time ; as, yevéo- 
Gat aro deizvov, ‘to have done supper’ (to be from supper) ; mivery ard 
Tov otiov, ‘to drink just after eating” (to drink from eating). III. 
‘The assigning of the origin or cause; as, a76 dtxatoovrne, “from a 
love of justice ;” médvev aw apyvpéoto Buoio, “he slew him by means of 
a silver bow;” oi ard Tho oTodc, “the Stoics” (the philosophers from 
the porch) ; of amo IlAdtwvoe, ‘ the Platonics,” &c. 

2. It must be borne in mind, that, when dé refers to place, it denotes 
the place at or near which any one was; whereas the place within is ex- 
pressed by éx. 


"EK or ’EE. 


1. "Ex (before a vowel é&) has for its leading signification ‘ out of,” 
*« from,” and serves to indicate a choice out of several objects, or to de- 
note a whole consisting of many parts. It may be viewed, like a7é, 
under the three relations of place, time, and the assigning of origin and 
cause. I. The relation of place ; as, éx ti¢ méAewe, ‘ out of the city,” 
which presupposes that one has been in the city, whereas a70 Tie 76- 
Aewe merely implies that one has been near the city. II. The relation 
of time; as, éx Tivoc ypdvov, “ since a certain time ;’? #& od, “ since” 
(supply ypovov). III. The origin or cause ; as, ra éx maTpo¢ mpooTay- 
Oévra, “ the things commanded by a father ;” && éuéo, “ through me” 
(by my means or authority). | 

2. The following examples, falling under some one or other of the 
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three relations to which we have just referred, deserve to be noticed : 
éx Vadarrnye, ‘on the side towards the sea ;” & &w, ‘at dawn ;” && nué- 
pac, “ since it became day ;” éx tév Cworhpwv gopeiv diddAac, “to carry 
cups suspended to the girdles” (the point of suspension commencing 
with or arising out of the girdles); é« Tod modd¢ Kpgudoat Tiva, * to 
hang one by the foot ;” x oxnntpwv ddorropeiv, ‘to travel by means of 
staves ;” AauBavew immov éx tig obpac, * to take a horse by the tail ;”” 
yeddv éx rév mpdobev daxptwy, ‘to laugh after tears ;” é&x Tob éuda- 
vove, “ openly ;” &x Tod adavoic, “unawares ;” && axpoodoxgrov, “un- 
expectedly.” 


II po. 

1. The primitive meaning of 7pé is “before,” and it may be consid- 
ered under the three relations of place, time, and preference. I. The 
relation of place; as, 7p0 GAdwv, “ before others ;” mpd mroAewe, * before 
the city.” II. The relation of time; as, radta apo tic Ievovotpdrov 
qAtkiag éyéveto. ‘These things happened before Pisistratus came of 
age.” III. The relation of preference ; as, ovdeic ot Twe avéyréc éoTiv, 
doTic TOAEuov mpd EipHvne aipettat, ** No one 1s so foolish as to prefer 
war to peace” (literally, “‘ who makes choice to himself of war before 
peace); mpd moAAod roeioGat, “to value highly” (to value before 
much), &c. 

2. Hence arise the following examples: udyeobat mp6 tivoe, “ to fight 
for one,” because he who fights for one places himself before him. So 
vavuayéety Tp0 THe TleAorovvgaon, “to fight a naval battle for the Pel- 
oponnesus ;” abAevew mp0 dvaKto¢g aperdixou, “ to toil on account of a 
cruel king.” 


Il. Prepositions governing the — 
Dative. | 


1. The fundamental idea of the dative is directly opposed 
to that of the genitive, since in the dative the idea of ap- 
proach lies at the basis ; or, in other words, it serves to in- 
dicate the more remote object. 

2. This general idea of approach branches off into the 
kindred ideas, 1. of unton or coming together; 2. of like- 
ness; 3. of advantage or disadvantage. 

3. The dative also denotes, as consequences of the same 
general idea, 1. the instrument or means for effecting any- 
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thing ; 2. the manner; 3. the cause; 4. a particular or def- 


anite time. 


| "Ev. 

The primary meaning of this preposition is “2m, 
place; as, éy tai¢ ’A@qvaic, “in Athens ;” év ‘POuy, “in Rome.” 
From this primary use in definitions of places, the following construc- 
tions are derived, which accord in part with the English or Latin idiom - 
I. To denote the person or thing on which, as its substratum, the ac- 
tion is performed ; as, éxideixvvobac tv tivt, ‘to show in the case of a 
certain one.” Il. Among several; as, év ’Apyetorc, ‘among the Ar- 
gives; év abavaroic, “among the immortals.” III. év $06 eivat, 
“to be in fear ;” év opyy eivat, “to be in a rage with any one ;” &v 
aicxovaic éyewv, “to be ashamed;” év thadp@ roreicbat, “to make 
light of.’ IV. Referring to clothing, array, &c.; as, év pivd AéovToc, 
“in the skin of a lion;” év méAtatc, akovTiolc, TOEorg Staywvilecbat, 
“to contend, equipped with shields, spears, bows; év oreddvorc, 
“adorned with chaplets.’” V. Denoting a means or cause on which 
something depends; as, Ta wév mpoTepov mpayGévta év GAAate TOAAaIC 
éxtotodaic tore, “ Ye know the things previously done through many 
other letters ;’’ év vowobétaic Géobar voor, ‘to enact a law by means 
of the nomothete,” &c. 


” as indicative of 


Lvv. 

1. The primary meaning of this prepesition is ‘‘ with,” denoting ac- 
companiment ; as, TéTuw ody eidaiuovi, “ with a happy lot; odv tive 
eivat, “to be in company with any one ;” civ toig "EAAnoL paAdov 7 
civ TG Bapbdpw eiva, “to be on the side of the Greeks rather than of 
the barbarian ;” ovv TH OG ayadd, “to thy advantage ;” cody TH Od, 
“‘ with the assistance of the Deity.” } 

2. Hence it also expresses a mean, which, as it were, accompanies 
the effect; as, Tol Kai ovv udyate dic TOALY Tpdwy rpabor, ‘Who twice, 
by means of battles, sacked the city of the Trojans.” 


Ill. Preposition governing the 
ACCUSATIVE. 
1. The accusative denotes the immediate object upon 


which the action of a transitive verb is directed. 
2. All prepositions connected with the accusative denote 
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a direction or extension to some point, a stretching, reach- 
ing, finishing, completing. Hence they designate particu- 
lar parts of the general relation expressed by the accusa- 
tive, and are added to the same for greater perspicuity and 
distinctness. 


Eic. ‘ 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is ‘into ;”’ as, eio7#AOov 
el¢ THY TOALY, ** they entered into the city.” With this is connected the 
meaning of ‘‘to;” as, ixeTevety el¢ Tiva, “to come as a suppliant to any 
one.” : 

2. With the verbs ‘to say,” “ to show,” the reference or direction to 
the persons, to whom anything is said or shown, is sometimes considered 
as analogous to an actual motion, and this analogy is expressed by éic¢ ; 
as, ol marépec TOAAd OH Kal Kadad &pya dmephvarto sic mévtac avpi- 
mouc. ‘* Your fathers exhibited many and honourable deeds before all 
men.’ Hence it frequently signifies ‘‘ with respect to,” a general refer- 
ence, which in English is often expressed by the more definite “ on ac- 
count of,” ‘in consequence of ;” as, @obeiobar etc Tt, “to be alarmed on 
account of anything ;” Ovotvyelv sic TL, “to be unfortunate on any ac- 
count ;” Aoopetv tiva elc TL, ‘to blame one on any account.” 

3. The idea of a direction or relation lies also at the foundation of the 
following combinations ; as, ei¢ amaAdaydg Kxakwy, “ for a deliverance 
from evils ;” &noav & dvdpeiov, “ they displayed valour ;” ei¢ TavTov 
nKev; “to be in the same circumstances ;” é¢ TooovTorv, “ so far” or “ so 
much,” &c. | 

4. In definitions of time ei¢ has several meanings. I. “‘ Towards ;” 
as, cic éorépay, ‘* towards evening.” II. Duration; as, ei¢ éviavror, 
“for a year.” III. A point of time; as, é¢ 76, “at dawn.” It is 
joined also frequently with adverbs of time ; as, ei¢ daaég, “once ;” eig 
aei, * for ever,” &c. 

5. With numerals ei¢ sometimes signifies ‘about ;” as, vate é¢ Tag 
tetpakooiac, * about four hundred vessels ;” and sometimes it makes 
them distributive ; as, ei¢ dvo, ‘ bint.” 

6. Frequently the noun which is governed by ei¢ is understood, and 
it is then put with the genitive which is dependant upon that noun; as, 
ei¢ Aiybrroto (supply pdov) ; ei¢ dudackadwy (supply dapara). This is 
especially the case with the names of deities ; as, el¢ ’Aprepidoc, ‘ to 
Diana’s’’ (supply ‘epdv). So in Latin, ventwm est ad Cererts, scil. tem- 


plum. 
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IV. Prepositions governing thé 


GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 
Ard. 

1. The primitive meaning of dvd is “ through.” With the genitive 
this meaning may be considered under two relations: I. Of space and 
time ; II. Of cause and means. | 

2. I. The relation of space and time; as, To éyyoc 7AGe dia Tod Do- 
pakog, “the spear went through the corslet ;” 6’ dAtyov eivat, ‘to be 
within a little distance of ;” ~otaudg dia révtTe oTadiwy avadatvouevoc, 
“<q river appearing five stadia off ;”’ dia paxpod xpovov, ‘after a long 
time ;” Ov évdekdtov éreoc, ‘eleven years after.” But frequently, with 
ordinals, it expresses the recurrence of an action after a certain period of 
time ; as, dua Tpirov éteoc, “ every third year ;” dv évatou éreoc, “ every 
ninth year.” | 

3. II. The relation of cause and means; as, 0v’ éavrod, “ by his own 
means ;” Ov ayyéAuy Aéyev, “ to announce by means of messengers ;” 
did TOV O¢0aAuGy opav, ‘to see by means of the eyes,” &c. 

4. WitH THE AccusaTIVE 61a is again to be considered under two 
relations : I. The relation of place; II. The relation of cause. 

5. I. The relation of place ; as, dca movtiov Kiva ropevecbat, “ to go 
through the ocean wave ;”” dia dapata, “throughout the mansion.” II. 
The relation of cause; as, dvd ToiTo, “on this account; dia Tove ed 
paxopuévove KpivovTat at payat, “ battles are decided by those who fight 
bravely.” 


Kara: 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition denotes a downward di- 
rection towards an object. Hence we have, in the genitive, kata oko- 
ov Togevery, ‘to shoot at a mark,” because the arrow, proceeding in a 
curve, descends to the mark; kata Képpync Time, “to strike at the 
head,” i. e., down against. Hence is deduced the signification “ with 
respect to,” which frequently, however, may be rendered ‘“ against.” 
Thus, card tivoc eireiv, “ to say something with respect to any one,” 
or; if this be prejudicial, ‘‘ to say something against one.” So also pev- 

sofa: kata Tov Qeod, * to say something falsely of the Deity,” or ‘to 
speak falsely against the Deity.” On the contrary, wéyrotov kal tudv 
éyxGuov, “ the greatest compliment paid you,” literally, ‘with regard 
to you,” “‘upon you.” 

2. Kara is used, especially with the genitive, to denote motion from 
above downward, and then answers to the Latin de. Thus, By dé kar’ 
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OvAvuroro Kapnvur, “he went down from the summits of Olympus ;” 
kart OpGahuav Kéxur’ ayAve, “darkness was poured down over his 
eyes ;” Kat’ akpac, ‘ from the top downward,” speaking of the destruc- 
tion of cities, whereas the Latins say ‘“ funditus delere.” Hence xara 
xElpoc bdwp didbvat, “to pour water upon the hands ;” Kata ye tévat, 
“to go beneath the earth.” 

3. The following phrases are to be noticed: evyecBat Kata Béog, ** to 
vow anox ;” evyecba ka? éxatoubye, “to vow a hecatomb.” In such 
constructions as these the idea is implied of a vow offered.down upon 
(i. e., resting upon) something as its basis. In the following, xa? lepav 
euocal, “to swear by the victim,” the reference is plainer, for the party 
is supposed, according to the Grecian custom, to touch the victim at the 
time of making the oath. ; 

4. Wir THE Accusative kata chiefly indicates “as relates to,” 
“according to.” ‘Thus, cata Tod pavtyiov anoxpioty, “as regards the 
answer of the oracle ;” ra kara Iavoaviay kai OewiotokAéa, * the things 
relating to Pausanias and Themistocles.” 

5. From this general meaning several others are deduced. Thus, “on 
account of ;” as, kata T0 éyOoc TO Aakedarmoviwr, “on account of his 
-hatred towards the Lacedemonians,” literally, ‘in accordance with.” 
Hence it is often put with verbs of motion, in order to show the object 
of them; as, cata Aninv éxrAooarTec, “ having saued out in quest of 
plunder,” literally, * wath reference to.” 

6. Kara is also joined with the accusative to denote similitude, cor- 
respondence, suitableness, &c.; as, watépa Te Kal pytépa evpHoetc ov 
Kata Mibpadarny Kai thy yvvaixa adrod, * You will find your father as 
well as mother very different people from Mithradates and his wife,” lit- 
erally, “* not 1n accordance with.” So also kat’ guavrov, “ of the same 
kind as myself ;” ot xa? nude, “men of our station,” “ of our charac- 
ter,” and also ‘‘ our contemporaries.” And again, with comparatives ; 
as, pellov, 7 Kat’ avOpwrov, voceic, “* You are labouring under a mal- 
ady worse than man can bear.” 

7. Kara is likewise joined with the accusative in definitions of place ; 
as, KaTa oTpaTov, “in the army ;” Kat’ “Apyoc, “‘in Argos ;” Kata yi, 
“* by land ;” Kata Tov rAodv, “on the voyage ;” Kata Pwxainv rod, 
“near the city of Phocea.” Hence in Homer, ywopevocg cata Suudv, 
“ enraged in soul.” 

8. It also appears in definitions of time; as, kata tov méAEuov, “ at 
the tume of (or during) the war ;” kata Tov Kata Kpoioov ypovoy, “in 
the tume of Cresus.” Hence of ka? jude, “ our contemporaries,” men- 
tioned in § 6. 

9. With numerals, kata serves to express the same as the Latin dis- 
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tributives. Thus, xaé’ va, “ one by one,” “ singly ;” Kab’ Exra, “ seven 
at a tume;” and without numerals; as, cata ppva, “ every month ;” Kar 
éviavtov, “every year; Kata wohecc, “by cities ;” Kata Kouac, “ by 
villages,” &c. 

10, It is often with its case exptessed by an adverb in English; as, 
kata potpav, “ properly,” “ filly; Kata puxpov, “ gradually ;” xara 
Kpatoc, “vehemently,” with all one’s si Kata moda; quickly,” 
“ ammediately,” &c. 

‘Y 7ép. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is “ above,” “ over,” 
“beyond.” Thus, 6 7Acoc brép NuGv Kal THY oTéyGv TopEevomevos, * the 
sun moving above us and our dwellings ;” urép ToAAGy, “ beyond many.” 
Hence also it is employed in speaking of the sites of towns and places 
on rivers or the sea, because they are higher than it; as, Avuqy Kat roALc 
trép avtov, “a harbour, and a city upon rt.” 

2. From the primitive meaning is deduced that of ‘ for,” “in behalf 
of,” when a person is supposed to go, as it were, in front of or beyond 
another, and occupy a place which the latter would otherwise have been 
compelled to fill; and in this way to act for or in behalf of that one. 
Thus, Sdew imip rie wOAEws, * to sacrifice in behalf of the state ;” way- 
ecbar Urép TLvo¢, ‘to fight for one; timwpetv brép reas “to punish 
for one.” Hence dedvévar drrép tivoc, “to fear for one.” 

3. Connected with this is the meaning “‘ on account of ;” as, éprdo¢ 
imep, “on account of sirafe 3”? dAyéwv bre; “ on account of sorrows ;” 
wmép Tov 4H ToLElty TO TpOCTaTTOMEvoY, ‘‘in order not to do what was 
ordered.” 

4. From the same source arises also the meaning “ for the sake of,” 
as used in prayers. Thus, kai wv urép maTpo¢ Kai pntépoc Kal Téxeoe 
Aicceo, “ and entreat him for the sake of his father, and mother, and off- 
spring.” 

5. With the accusative, vrép has the meaning of ‘‘ over,” as in the 
genitive ; as, pimtéovor Urép Tov douoy, ‘ they fling it over the house ;” 
and also the force of ‘above ;” as, vmép Ta TEocEpHkovTa én, “ above 
forty years.” So, also, vrép popov, “ more than destiny requires,” liter- 
ally, ‘‘ above destiny ; txép Adyov, “ above all description.” 


V. Preposition governing the 
GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 
Ava. 
1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is directly opposite to 
that of kara, and denotes motion upward. Hence its original’significa- 
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tion is ‘‘ up,” “up on,” &c. ‘This, however, seldom occurs, and deriv- 
ative meanings are more commonly found. 

. Ava governs a dative in the epic and lyric poets only ; as, ypvoé@ 
ava oxynTpw, ‘on the top of a golden sceptre ;” xpvoéatg av’ immo, 
“an a golden chariot,” carrying with it the idea of being mounted on 
high ; evder 0’ ava oxantw Ard¢ aeroc, ‘the eagle sleeps on the sceptre 
of Jove,” i. e., on the top of the sceptre; dvd vavoiv, “in ships,” i. e., 
up on ships. 

3. Elsewhere it governs the accusative, and expresses, 1. A duration 
or continuance, both of time and space ; as, dvd Tov méAEuov TovTOV, 
“‘ throughout this whole war,” i. e., up along this whole war ; ava macav 
nuépav, “ daily ;” ava ddua, “ throughout the mansion.” 

4. With numerals it makes them distributive ; as, dva wévre, “ five 
at a time; ava wévTe Tapacayya¢ THE mpeepac, “five parasangs each 


day. 9 


VI. Prepositions governng the 
GENITIVE, DATIVE, AND ACCUSATIVE. | 
"Angi. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is “ around,” “ about,” 
“ round about.” ) 

2. Wir THE GENITIVE, dug has its primitive meaning; as, 0% 
dpe rabtne oikotor Tig TOALoc, “who dwell around this city ;” with 
this same case also it has the signification of “ concerning,” which it 
shares with mrepi; as, dnoréuropar évyvxov ov, av wept maidoc éuod, 
aot TLoAvgeivng te diane Svyatpoc, Ov oveipwy eidov: “ I turn me with 
horror from the nocturnal vision, which I saw in dreams concerning my 
son, and concerning my beloved daughter Polyxena.” 

3. Wirn Tue Dative it signifies “ about,” in answer to the question 
‘ where?’ even when the whole thing is not covered; as, audi wAevpaic 
pacyadotipac Bare, “ fling the broad bands of iron around his sides ;”” 
Ldpdoer pév Tev Tehapov augl ornGecory, * the strap shall be moist with 
perspiration around the breast of each one.” 

4. Sometimes the case which is governed by the preposition does not 
express the thing about which something else is, but that which is about 
the latter; as, Gud wupi orjoat Tpiroda, ‘to set the tripod on the fire, 
so that the latter blazes around it ;” audi KAddotc &eobat, “to sit sur- 
rounded with boughs.” Hence, when a place is only generally expressed ; 
as, jpire 8 aug’ avTa@, “he fell beside him ;” audi tpamélare kpéa dveda- 
cavto, “they divided the flesh around the table,” i. e., the table where 
several sat, consequently in different places ; audi divare Evpirov, “ near 

the eddies of the Euripus.” 
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5. It has also with the dative the signification of ‘‘ concerning,” whence 
are deduced the kindred meanings, “ on account of,” “‘ about,” * through,” 
&c. Thus, rove pév ’Atpedév Kdta, tov¢ 0 aud’ ’Odvocei, “ some 
against the Atride, and some about Ulysses ;” Togo’ Gudi yvvatki zo- 
Avy xpovov GAyea Tacyev, “to suffer woes for a long time about such 
a woman.” Hence audi rdépber, “ through fear.” 

6. With THE AccusaTIVE audi denotes “ about,” in answer to the 
questions “‘ where?” and ‘‘ whither 2” as, aomid’ audi Bpaxiova Kovdtfwr, 
“wielding lightly the shield about his arm; audi waypabov éExBebAjo- 
Gat, * to be cast out into the sand,” so that the sand surrounds the body ; 
audi Te Evewv, “ to concern one’s self about anything.” 

7. ’Audi frequently stands in this sense with the accusative, not to 
signify a surrounding, but only to denote a place generally. Thus, dudi 
te aoTv Epdouev ipa Veototy, “ we offer sacrifices to the gods throughout 
the whole city,” i. e., all around throughout the city. So audi Opyxnyr, 
“anywhere in Thrace,” i. e., in the whole of Thrace, round about. 

8. To this head belongs the phrase o/ audi or wepi Tiva. It means, 

I. The person signified by the proper name, with his companions, 
followers, &c. ; as, Kal of audi Ilecoiotpatov amixvéovtac éxt 
tie AOnvaing iepov, “and Pisistraius, with his troops, comes to 
the temple of Minerva.” So of rept Opactbovdov, “ Thrasy- 
bulus with his followers ;” oi audi ’Opgéa, ‘* Orpheus with his 
scholars,” &c. 

II. Sometimes this phrase signifies merely the person whom the 
proper name expresses, but only in later writers. Thus, Ar- 
rian, Exp. Al. p. 385, of auoi Kparepov, “ Craterus ;”’ and 
again, Aslan, V. H. 1, 16, of audi tov Kpitwva cai Ziupiav 
kai Gaidwva, “* Crito, and Simmias, and Phedo.” This usage 
occurs particularly in the later grammarians. | 

III. Sometimes the phrase denotes principally the companions 
or followers of the person indicated by the proper name, the 

- latter being merely mentioned in order to express the former 
more definitely. Thus, Xen. Hist. Gr. 7, 5, 12, of mepi ’Ap- 
xidaporv, * the companions of Archidamus.” 


"Ext. 
1. The primitive meaning of ézi is “‘ upon,” whence various kindred 
meanings arise. 
2. With THE GENITIVE it signifies “on,” ‘ at,” “in,” or “ near;” 
as, émi TGv KotvGv THE TéAEwS BauGy, “upon the public altars of the 
city ;” éxi kpatog Aipévog, “at the head of the creek ;” éoredreg imi tév 
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Supéwr, “ standing near the door.” Hence the phrase émi rév topiwv 
duvovat, “to stand near and swear by the entrails.” 

3. It is also used in answer to the question “ whither ?” as, wAeiv éni 
Tduov, “to sail towards Samos” (i. e., literally, “to sail wpon Samos”) ; 
émi Ddpdewy gevyecy, “ to flee towards Sardis.” Hence odd¢ 7 éxi Ka- 
ping dépovea, “ the road that leads to Caria.” rer 

4. In definitions of time émi has the meaning of “ during,” “ under,” 
&c. ; as, éxt Kéxporoc, * during the time of Cecrops’’ (i. e., resting 
upon this period as a species of base) ; ém’ eipyvyc, “in time of peace ;” 
éxl TY quetépwv Tpoydvar, “in the days of our forefathers.” 

5. It has frequently also the force of the Latin de, and denotes “ of,” 
“ concerning,” &c. 3; as, 6mep Eni TOY OotAwy éAéyouer, “ what we were 
remarking concerning the slaves” (jiterally, ‘“‘ were speaking wpon the 
subject of the slaves”). 

6. With the verbs “to name,” “to be named,” &c., it has the mean- 
ing of “ after,” “ from ;” as, dvoudlecbar ént tivoc, “to be named after 
one” (literally, ‘* to be named upon one’). 

7. It often expresses a connexion, accompaniment, provision, &c., 
either with things or with persons ; as, é7 opixpGv Adyar, “with a few 
words ;” Kabijoto Kdduov dade doriduy ent, “ the people of Cadmus had 
sat down arrayed with shields ;” éxi mpoordhov pudc xupeiv, “to go 
accompanied by a single maid-servant.” Hence is deduced the mean- 
ing of “before?” as, émt papripuy, “ before witnesses ;” émapocavto 
éxt Tov orparnyav, * they swore in the presence of the generals,” &c. 

8. In this way the following phrases appear to have originated: é@’ 
éavtod, “ by himself,” “ peculiarly ;? éxt opdv avrév, “ by themselves,” 
“unmized with others,” &c. Hence é¢’ éavtod oikeiv, when said of 
states, means “‘ to live by themselves, not dependant upon others, but hav- 
ing a constitution of their own.” 

9. ’Ezi is also used in the Slyemei with numerals ; as, é7 ties 
orivat, “to stand three deep ;” émi Tecoapwy, * he deep * éq’ Evog 7 
kataBactc Hv, “the descent was by one at a time.” 

10. Wir tue Dative ézi denotes, in particular, subordination, 
the being in the power of any one, &c. Thus, 7év dvtwy Ta pév éoriv 
2d’ quiv, Ta 0 obk é¢? quiv, “of the things that are, some are in our 
power (under our control), others are not im our power ;” éri wavreoty 
elvat, “ to be dependant upon soothsayers ;” moveiv re émi Trevi, “ to sub- 
mit a thing to any one’s judgment ;” 76 én’ éuoi, “as far as depends 





upon me.” 

11. With the dative é7i also denotes condition, especially in the phrase 
é¢’ © or é¢’ Gre, “upon condition.” That also is regarded as a condi- 
tion, on account of which, in order to obtain it, something is done which 
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is the price or the foreseen result of the action. Thus, éai ddpoze, “on 
account of promised gifts ;? ddpw éni weydAw, “ for a large gift; énxt 
pooxw adetyv, “to sing for the price of a calf ;” éxt robrorg povorg Gv, 
“‘to live upon condition of having this only ; xopav avabeivar ’AmOA- 
Awve ext maon aepyia, ‘to consecrate a territory to Apollo, on condition 
of its remaining entirely uncultivated.” 

12. Hence it frequently expresses an object or aim, inasmuch as this 
is the condition upon which the action is performed. Thus, uw? xAdmec 
éxt Onlgoet pavéwor vyuiv, ‘ lest thieves appear to you in order to do you 
mischief ;” ovk én téxvy Euabec, ‘ you _have not learned st in order to 
exercise it as a profession ;” aye rive él Savatw, “ to lead one away 
to execution.” 

13. From this is deduced the meaning “on account of ;” as, dpoveiv 
ert tive, ‘to pride one’s self on account of anything ;” Savualecbar éxé 
rivi, “ to wonder on any account,” &c. 

14. Sometimes, also, it signifies ‘“ at,” as a definition oe place ; as, 
éxi TO “AAnke woraud, * at the river Alex; and sometimes it is em- 
ployed to express generally a combination or coexistence. To this lat- 
ter head belong the phrases (jv éi waoiv, ‘ to live, having children;” 
Cav em’ icototy, * to live upon a footing of equal rights with others ;” ént 
dvokieia, “ with disgrace ;” Kabgobat éxi ddxpvot, “to sit down in 
tears,” &c. ; 

15. Frequently éx?, when thus construed, signifies not so much a be- 
ing together as an immediate following upon, or connexion of time and 
space; as, dvéotn én’ ait@ Pepaddac, “ Pheraulas arose 1mmediately 
after him ;” dyxvn éx’ oyxvyn ynpdoxet, “ pear after pear grows ripe.” 

16. In many cases ézi with the dative has the same or a similar sig- 
nification with the genitive; as, éxi yOovi, ‘‘ on the earth ;” émi vuxti, 
“Sin the night,” &c. 

17. With THE Accusative é7é signifies particularly ‘‘ upon,” 
‘‘ against,” in answer to the question “ whither ?” in those cases where, 
in Latin, 7 is put with the accusative ; as, dvabaivey éd’ immov, “ to 
mount upon horseback ;” avabaivery éxt Spdvov, “ to ascend a throne ;” 
éxi Tiva pynxyavaoba., “to contrive against one.”’ So in éri r6da avay- 
wpeiv, ‘to retreat,” where the Greeks seem to have had in view the re- 
turn into the place which the foot previously occupied. Hence é7i is 
often put after verbs of motion with substantives which do not denote a 
place, but an action, which is the end of one’s going ; as, ‘évat éri B7- 
pay, “to go upon a hunt ;” iévat éxi bdwp, “to go in quest of water ;” 
éxi ti, “to what end?” “ wherefore?’ Sometimes, however, we find 
émi with the accusative after verbs of rest, but then motion is always im- 


plied with the preposition. Thus, ileo@ac éxit 71, ‘10 go anywhere in 
T2 
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order to seat one’s self there ;” Keicbac émi dpiorepa, “to be carried to 
the left and lie there ;” éxi ra Teiyn avTimapetaooorro, * they were drawn 
up against them on the walls,” where the idea of avabaytec, “ having 
ascended,” is implied in éri Ta Teiyn. | 

18. With definitions of time it answers to the question ** how long ?”’ 
as, él ypovov, “ for some time ;” éxi dbo nuépac, “ for two days.” It 
is also used with definitions of space; as, éxi tecoapdxovta ordadia, 
“< for the space of forty stadia.” With numerals it denotes “ about ;”” 
as, él. tpiakdowa, “about three hundred.” 


Mera. | 

1. The leading idea in this preposition is connexion, either in a greater 
or less degree. It is weaker, however, in this respect than ovv. 

2. With THE GENITIVE wera signifies “ with,” “ together with ;” 
as, Kabjobar peta TOY GAAwy, ‘to sit down along with the rest.” Hence 
peta Tivos eivat, “to be on any one’s side.’ With the words “ to con- 
tend, fight, carry on war,” eta expresses the side which is favoured ; 
as, érodéunoav peta TOV ovupdywv mpd¢ GAAGAOUC, “ they waged war 
along with their allies against one another.” 

3. Hence arise various constructions, the basis of which is the idea 
of a connexion, which in other languages is differently expressed. Thus, 
peta wodtreiac elvat, to have a regular government ;” peta Tod Adyov, 
“under the guidance of reason ;” peTa TOV vouwy, “agreeably to the 
laws ;” peta xivdvvar, ‘in the midst of dangers ;” mera mawtac Kak 
oivov, “in jest and drunkenness.” : 

4, Witn THe Dartve it occurs in the poets only, with the meaning 
of “among,” “with ;” as, wera 0& TpiTaToLoLy dvacocev, “and he was 
reigning among the third (generation) ;” meré orpate, “among the 
army ;” viv 0é& we? twetépy ayopH Hua, “and now I am sitting amid 
your assembly.” Hence arises the general meaning of “zn ;” as, m7- 
ddALov peta xepaly éyovta, “ holding the rudder in his hands ;” GAAnv 
PATW voave peta ppéorv, “ he wove another plan in mind.” 

5. Wirn tHe Accusative it denotes “ after,” of which instances 
everywhere occur. Thus, wera tadra, ‘after these things ;” wera Tov 
avOpurov, ‘after the man,” &c. Hence also érecbar werd tiva, “ to 
follow after one.” This literal followmg was transferred to a figurative 
following, or guiding one’s self by the example of another. Thus, pera 
cov Kal éuov Kip, ‘agreeably to thy sentiment and mine ;” meta KAéo¢ 
Epxecbat, “ to go for glory,” i. e., where glory called him (Ji. 20, 227). 

6. It is likewise joined, by the Attics particularly, with 7pépa alone, 
or with an ordinal number ; as, we? yuépav, “in the daytime ;” peta 
tpitnyv nuépav, ‘on the third day.” 
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‘7. In Homer especially it means “‘ among” several, with plural or col- 
lective words, both where motion and rest are expressed. Thus, peTa 
mavrac oundtcac, “among all his companions in years ;”? we? burAov, 
“‘among the throng.” | 


Ilapa. 

1. The primitive meaning of zapd is “‘ by the side of,” a signification 
which lies at the basis of all the other meanings assigned to this prepo- 
sition. 

2. Wir THE Genitive it signifies “from” (i. e., from the side of), 
and expresses motion from a place; as, ddoyavov épvocaro mapa unpod, 
“he drew his sword from his thigh; nap’ Aigtao mAéovoa, “ sailing 
from Hietes.” Hence it denotes what originates and proceeds from 
something ; as, wabeiv rapa tevoc, “to learn from any one ;” dyyéAdew 
mapa Tivo, ‘*to gnnounce from any one.” 

3. So also in the expressions, wap’ éavrod diddvat, “to give some- 
thing from his own substance ;” map’ advtod, “ by Ss command” (Xen. 
H. G. 2, 1, 27), &c. 

4. Wirn tHe Dative it signifies ‘“ with,” “at,” in answer to the 

‘question “ where?’ Thus, @7yiog b¢ p’ neve Tapa pynotipoly avayKy, 
“ Phemius, who sang with the suiters (1. e., among them) through com- 
pulsion ;” mapa Geol¢ Kai rap’ avOparote, “ with gods and men.” 

5. Wirth THe Accusative it signifies “to,” “towards” (i. e., to the 
side of); as, tapa vyac “Ayadv, “towards the ships of the Greeks ;”’ 
rapa Kaubtcea, “ to Cambyses ;” napa tyv BabvAdva, “ to Babylon.” 
It is frequently used thus in answer to the question “where?” but then 
the idea of motion is always implied in the preposition. Thus, of puév 
KolunodyvTo Tapa mpvuvyjota vydg, ‘they on their part lay down to rest 
by the stern-fasts of the ship,” i. e., they went to and lay down by them. 

6. It often occurs with the meaning “7m comparison with,” “ by the 
side of,” “for.” Thus, dpdv ra énitydetbyata aitév éyyibev mapa Ta 
Tav Ghhwy, “ seeing their objects of pursuit from near at hand in com- 
parison with those of the rest ;” &v map’ éoAdv rHuata odvdvo daiovtat 
Bporoig abavarot, “ for one prece of good fortune the gods bestow upon 
mortals a pair of evils ;” mapa ta GAda Ca, “in comparison with the 
other animals” (Xen. Mem. 1, 4, 14). 

7. From the primitive meaning ‘“ by the side of” are derived the fol- 
lowing phrases: mapa puxpév, “almost” (by the side of little); mapa 
mod, ‘by far” (by the side of much), &c. 

8. It has also the meaning of “ along,” which results directly from 
the meaning “by the side of ;” as, wapa Siva Daddcone, “ along the 
shore of the sea ;” rapa viag iévat, “ to go alongside the ships” (Eurip. 
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Bacch. 17), not, as elsewhere, ‘‘ to go towards the ships.” Hence also 
of time, “ during,” ‘ throughout ;” as, map’ dAov tov Biov, “ through 
one’s whole life.” Especially when a definite point of time is expressed ; 
as, Tapd Tv méow, “in drinking ;” nap’ abta Ta adixhpata, “at the 
very moment of the unjust transaction.” 

9. It has also the meaning of “against,” “contrary to,” “ otherwise 
than ;” as, wapa ddgav, “ contrary to opinion ;” rapa gdouv, “ contrary 
to nature,’ &c. 


Ilepi. 

1, The primitive meaning of this preposition is “ about,” * sate ig 
from which are deduced various other significations. 

2. Wirth THE GENITIVE it answers most nearly to the Latin de, and 
denotes “of,” ‘‘ concerning,” &c.; as, mepi tivo¢g Aéyewv, “to speak 
concerning any one.’ ‘The most universal sense, howgver, is ‘‘ with re- 
spect to,” “as regards,” ‘in point of,” &c. ‘Thus, wept mév 67 Bpd- 
cewe Kai TOoEwS, ‘as regards, then, eating and drinking ;” ovdei¢ av- 
Tay TANBEog mépt GEtog ovpbAnOjvac éort, “no one of them is worthy of 
being compared with it n point of size.” 

3. The following phrases serve to express value; as, movetoBat Te 
mept toAAod, “ to value a thing highly,” i. e., in respect of much; 7yeto- 
Gat te wept TAEtoTov, “to regard a thing as of the greatest value,”’ i. e., 
in respect of very much. So, also, zoveiofae tt mepi pixpod, “to set 
little value upon a thang ;” jyeiobar te wept ovdevdc, “ to regard a thing 
as of no value.” ; 

4. In Homer zrepié often carries with it the —s of superiority, 
and has the meaning of ‘ above,” &c.; as, 20éAet wept mavTwv Eupevae 
dhdAwy, he wishes to be above all others ;” of wepi wév BovAgv Aavady, 
mept 0 éoTé wayxeobat, “ ye who are superior to the rest of the Greeks in 
council, and superior in the fight.” Here Bovagy is governed, not by 
mept, but by katé understood. | | 

5. With tHe Dative it signifies “ about,” “ around,” “on,” in an- 
swer to the question “where?” as, wept TH yeupt xpvoodv daKxrdALov 
dépev, “to wear a golden ring on the hand:” often when something 
surrounds that which is in the dative ; as, wept doupi yomarpet, * he pant- 
ed around his lance,” i. €., on his lance; memtOra rade Tepl veoppavTw 
Eider, “having fallen on this sword fresh sprinkled with blood.” So in 
the general designation of a place ; wept Zxarqoe mbAgoL, ‘1 the neigh- 
bourhood of the Scean gate.” Hence probably in Herodotus (9, 101), 
un mept Mapdoviw xraion 7 ‘EAAdc, “lest Greece strike on Mardonuws, 
as on a shoal.” 

6. With the poets epi with the dative signifies also “ for,” answer- 
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ing to the Latin pre; as, wepi o66w, “ for fear,” i. e., from fear, pre 
met. 

7. With THE AccusaTIVE it signifies particularly “round about,” in 
answer to the questions “ where?” and ‘‘ whither?” as, Qopag mepi ta 
orépva, “a corslet round about the breast.” It is here also used like 
audi, to denote not so much a surrounding as a place or region gen- 
erally. Thus, wept Oecoadiny, * somewhere in Thessaly,” not “ around 
Thessaly.” 

8. It is often put also with definitions of time; as, wepi TovTove Tove 
Xpovove, “about this same time ;” wept mAGGovoay ayopay, “ about the 
time when the market-place fills.” With numerals also it signifies 
“ about,” ‘nearly ;” as, wept tptoytAiove, * about three thousand.” 

9. It signifies also “* with regard to,” when it may be rendered ‘“7n,” 
“of,” “against ;” as, duaprdvety wept tiva, “io offend against bos 
one ;”’ adiKog mEpi Tiva, “unjust towards one ;” Cwdpoveiy mepl Tove 
Seots, * to be sound in one’s belief as regards the gods.” 


TI poe. 

1. The primitive idea expressed by this stfiotitit is that of some- 
oat proceeding from one thing towards another. 

2. With THE GENITIVE it denotes “ from,” “of,” “ by ;” as, mpd¢ 
yup Atoc eiow aGravtec Eevoi, “ for all guests are from Jove,” i. e., are 
protected by Jove; mpoc Suuod, * of one’s free will,” i. e., cordially ; re 
molebuevov mpoc Aakedatwoviwr, “what was done by the Lacedemonians.” 

3. Hence result the following phrases: eivae mpdc¢ tevog, “to be on 
any one’s side,” like the Latin stare ab aliquo; 6 éoti mpdc TOv 7dLKN- 
KOTaV wadAdov, “which rs to the advantage rather of those who have acted 
wrongfully ; To mpo¢ Keivov, “ that which speaks for him,” i. e., serves 
for his exculpation. Hence mpoc diye re éyewv, for dixasoy eivar. So, 
also, mpo¢ matpoc, ‘on the father’s side; of mpd¢ aiuatos, “ the rela- 
tions by blood.” 

4. It is often used with the genitive in entreaties and protestations ; 
as, Tpo¢ ToD cov Téxvov Kal Vedv ixvoduat, “I supplicate thee by thy 
child and by the gods,” 1. €., by every fog FES proceeding from 
them. 

5. It has also the meaning of “‘ towards ;”’ as, mpo¢ 76ALo¢, ‘ towards 
the city” (Il. 22, 198) ; mpo¢ peonpbping, “ towards the South” (Herod. 
2, 99); mpo¢ jALov dvopéwy, “ towards the setting of the sun” (Id. 7, 
115). 

6. Wirn THE Dative it signifies chiefly either “‘ at,” “ with,” in an- 
swer to the question ‘‘ where?” as, mpd¢ TobTw Odog eipi, “ I am wholly 
at this,” 1. e., wholly occupied with this ; mpd¢ rivz etvat, “ to ponder on 
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anything :’’ or else it has the meaning of ‘ beszdes,” ‘in addition to ;” 
as, mpoc TovToic, “in addition to these thing's ;” mpo¢ éuoi Kai ool, * be- 
sides thee and me.” 

7. Wirn rue Accusative it has the signification of “ ¢o,” in answer - 
to the question “ whither ?” as, amé6n mpd¢ paxpoy *OAvmror, “ he de- 
parted to lofty Olympus ;” mpo¢ matépa Tov odv, “ to thy father.” Fre- 
quently, however, it expresses, generally, a direction to an object, with 
the meaning of “towards,” “after ;” as, mpo¢ 76 7 néAtov Te, “ towards 
Aurora and the sun,’ i. e., towards the rising sun (Jl. 12, 239) ;, mpo¢ 
Copov nepoevta, * towards the dark West’? (Ib. 240). Herodotus, in this 
sense, often puts the genitive, as above, § 5. 

8. Sometimes it has the meaning of “ on account of ;”’ as, mpo¢g Ov THY 
opi TadbTHy, “on account, then, of this vision” (Herod. 1, 38); A€éyerc 
J& 07 Ti Kat Tpd¢ Ti; “ you say, then, what, and on what account?” i. e., 
with what view (Plat. Hip. Min. p. 370, extr.). So, do6eto@ar mpog tt, 
“to be afraid on any account” (Soph. Trach. 1211); eis eevcieha mpo¢ 
tl, “to wonder on any account” (Id. Cid. C. 1119) ; mpoc ovdév, “on 
no account ;”” mpo¢ Tada, “on this account,” &c. 

9. It has also, with the accusative, the meaning of ‘ for,” “with re- 
spect to;” as, Karog mpoc Opduov, “ fair for running ;” téAeo¢g mpo¢ ap- 
evqv, “ matured for virtue.” Hence it is particularly used in compari- 
sons ; as, GmloTov wAGOOC He mpb¢ TO méyeOog Tho TOAEwC, “an incred- 
ible number for the size of the city,” literally, ‘in comparison with ;” 
TEpl THY Cogiav datAove mpd Luc, “unfit for wisdom im comparison 
with you.” 

10. It also signifies “ according to,” ‘ conformable to,” “ after ;” as, 
apoc Ta TOU BabvAwviov pjuata, “ according to the words of the Baby- 
lonian ;” pog Tavryv THY dnuny, “in accordance with this prediction ;” 
ov mpo¢ Tove ueTEpoue Adyove, “ not taking your words for a pattern.” 

11. The idea of direction towards some particular object is‘the ground- 
work also of the following phrases: o¢dgar mpo¢ opBov you ’AxtAAciov 
tadov, ‘to immolate, turning towards the lofty mound of Achilles’ tomb ;” 
OvexpiOyoav mpog te ’AOnvaiove Kai Aakedatpoviovg of “EAAgnvec, “the 
Greeks separated, and went over, some to the Athenians, others to the 
Lacedemonians.” 
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12. It has also, with the accusative, an adverbial sense ; as, 7po¢ TO 
dewvov, “ cruelly ;” ” apo¢g evoéberay, 
‘ mously ;” mpog Biav, ‘ perforce ;” mpo¢g ndovny, “* willingly.” | 

13. With numerals it denotes ‘‘ about,” “nearly ;” as, mpo¢g TeTpako- 
siovc, “about four hundred ;” mpog éxarov, * nearly one hundred,” 


mpo¢ TO Kaptepov, ‘ violently ; 
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‘Y 70. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is “ under,” a significa- 
tion which it often has with the genitive; as, vm0 yijc, “under the 
earth ;” and often it signifies “ from under ;” as, Id xOovd¢ HKE d6wo- 
de, “he sent rt from beneath the earth into the light.” 

2. Like the Latin swd, it sometimes expresses proximity with a higher 
place ; as, 0g’ dpuaroc, ‘near the chariot,” where the reference is to 
one who is standing on the ground, with the chariot erect by his side. 
Hence, figuratively, ‘‘ below the chariot.” 

3. From the meaning of ‘“‘under’’ is deduced that of ‘ by,” especially 
with passive verbs, the reference being to something under the influence 
of which a certain act is performed or result brought about. Thus, 
ératvetobat 070 Tivoc, ‘to be praised by any one ;” opayei¢ vm’ Alyio- 
Gov, “‘zmmolated by Aigisthus ;” anolaveiv v7 Tivoc, “to die by the 
hands of one ;” v7 ayyéAwv ropevecbat, “to go by reason of messen- 
gers ;” deAda vx0 bpovtHe maTpoc ALog eioe rédovde, ‘ the tempest, by 
the thunder of father Jove, descends to the plain; vxo Tév TpLdKovTa 
KOvetov miovrec, “having drunk hemlock by command of the tharty.” 

4, From the two meanings of “ under” and “ by’? combined seem to 
have arisen such phrases as the following : v6 gopyiyywr yopevery, “to 
dance to the music of harps ;” 7 avAod Kwpuacecy, “to revel to the flute.” 
For here the preposition with its case appears to express, on the one 
hand, a kind of subordination, inasmuch as the subject of the action con- 
forms itself to the substantive which is governed by the preposition ; and, 
on the other hand, the action is effected, or at least defined, by the sub- 
stantive in the genitive, as in the construction of the passive with id 
and the genitive. 

5. With THE Dative it ha often the same signification as with the 
genitive, as, for example, with passives in the sense of a or ab. ‘Thus, 
& vrexvov amatetédecrat cor n0n, ‘what you promised have been now 
done by you;” xpoordhotc buAdooeral, “he is guarded by his attend- 
ants.” So, also, as with the genitive, iro bapbitw xopevery, “to dance 
to the lyre,” &c. | 

6. It often, in particular, when joined with this case, signifies “ under,” 
with the idea of subordination ; as, v76 Tive eivat, “to be under one,” 
1. €., obedient to one ; movety Te UO TLV, ‘to submit anything to any 
one,” &c. 

7. With THE AccusaTIVE it signifies ‘‘ under,” “at,” analogous to 
the Latin sub, in answer to the question ‘‘ whither?” as, b70 “IAsov 7A- 
Gev, ‘he came beneath Ilium,” 1. e., under the walls of Troy. It is 
likewise employed with this case in definitions of time ; as, bd Tove 
atTovs xpovovs, ‘ about the same time.” 
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8. Sometimes it is found with the accusative, in answer to the ques- 
tion “where?” as, ovTe breote oikjuata Uno yHv, “ nor are there any 
chambers under ground” (Herod. 2,127); e tivag Gyawvto Toy de’ ~av- 
Tove, **in case they thought highly of any of those under them” (Xen. 
Cyrop. 3, 3, 6). Hence, om’ adyde opav rt, “to examine anything by 
the light,” i. e., under the light; with the light streaming down “a it ; 
O70 TL, ‘im some measure,” &c. 

9. With names of places it expresses proximity, like the Latin swd, 
but refers to some elevated object. Hence, perhaps, the expression,, 
vO OLKaoTHpLov cyety TLvd, ‘to lead a person to the tribunal a judges,” 
the judges sitting on elevated seats. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON PREPOSITIONS. 


1. Prepositions are often used as adverbs, without a case, especially 
év in the Ionic and Attic poets. Thus, év 0& 07 kai Agobiouc ide, 
‘““among others, then, he took the Lesbians’ (Herod. 3, 39); év 0’ 6 
auppopog Bed oxprpag éhadver, Aoyoe EyOtoroc, TOALY, “ while within 
the fiery god, in the shape of a most odious pestilence, having descended 
like a thunderbolt, ravages the city.” Among the Attic writers mpd¢ 
especially is thus used, with the meaning of ‘ besides ;” as, Mevédae; 
oot 0é Tdde Aéyw, Opdow Te Tpdc, ‘* Menelaus, I say these things unto 
thee, and besides I will do them” (Eurip. Orest. 615). 

2. Hence in Ionic writers they are often put twice, once without a 
case adverbially, and again with a case or in composition with a verb. 
Thus, dv 0’ Odvoeve roAdpuntic aviotato, “up thereupon arose the sa- 
gacious Ulysses” (Il. 23, 709); év 08 kai év Méugu, ‘in Memphis also” 
(Herod. 2, 176), &c. | 

3. In composition with verbs the prepositions are always used adver- 
bially. Hence, in the older state of the language, in Homer and Herods 
otus, it is customary to find the preposition and verb separated by other 
words, and the former coming sometimes immediately after the verb 3 
as, iv aro Aovyov Gubvar (Il. 1, 67); évapiCov an’ évrea (Il. 12, 195); 
ard piv oewitov OAecac (Herod. 3, 36), &c. Herice, when the verb 
is to be repeated several times, after the first time the preposition only 
is often used; droAet OAV, dro dé ratépa (Eurip. Herc. F. 1056); 
kara piv éxavoav Apyuov rod, Kata dé Xapddpav (Herod. 8, 33), &c: 

4. In the cases mentioned under § 3 there is properly no ¢mesis, i. €., 
the separation of a word used at that period of the language in its com 
pounded form; but the prepositions at that time served really as adverbs, 
which were put either immediately before or after the verbs. At a later 
period, however, particularly in Attic, the composition became more 
firmly established, and the prepositions were considered as a part of 
the verb. In Attic writers the proper imesis is extremely rare. 
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5. The prepositions are often separated from their case. Thus, év 
yap of TH vuKTL TatTH aGvatpéowar (Herod. 6, 69); especially when a 
word is repeated in two different cases; as, tap’ ovK é0édwy eehovoy 
(Od. 5, 155), &c. 

6. Prepositions likewise are often put after their case; as, vedv aro 
Kal KALotdwy, particularly in Ionic and Doric writers and the Attic poets. 
This takes place in the Attic prose writers only in epi, with the geni- 
tive, of which the instances are frequent. 

7. When a preposition should stand twice with two different nouns, 
it is often put only once by the poets, and that, too, with the second 
noun ; as, 7 dAd¢ 7 émi ypc (Od. 12, 27); Ebd0ua Kai ovv dekaTa yeved 
(Pind. Pyth. 4, 16), &c. ‘ 


oY NT AX! 


THE ARTICLE. 


1. The article 6, 7 76, is properly a demonstrative pro- 
noun, and is used as such, in the elder language, by Ho- 
mer, and, in imitation of him, by the later epic poets; as, 
6 yap Bacar yoAwbeic, “for this (deity) being incensed 
against the hing ;? ta 0° drowva déxeobe, * and receive this 
ransom.” 

2. But in later Greek, and especially among the prose 
writers, the article is generally employed to mark emphasis 
or distinction, and loses its demonstrative force ;? as, 6 76A- 
E0G OVK avEev KLVdvYWY, 7 OE EipnYn akivdvvoc, “war is 
not free from dangers, but peace is without danger” (here the 
article is put on account of the opposition of war and 


1. The greater part of the rules which are common to the Greek and 
Latin languages are here omitted. 

2. But the prose usage, it must be remembered, is derived from the 
original demonstrative force of the article. Thus, 6 76Aeuog is strictly 
“that state of things ealled war,” and 7 eiphnyn, ‘that state of affairs 
termed peace.” So 6 Kipog is literally “‘ that well-known Cyrus.” 
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peace); 0 Kupoc¢ roAAa é6vn Kateotpérparo, “ the celebra- 
ted Cyrus subdued many nations” (here the article is em- 
phatic). 

3. When a proper name first occurs in prose, it is with- 
out the article (unless meant to be emphatic) ; but when it 
occurs the second time it generally has the article.’ This 
is called the usage of renewed mention. Thus, 7v Zevopov 
PAURVOLOE f'. 6 ss O MEVTOL ZEVOOOY GVAKOLVOUTAaL LwKpa- 
TE... Kal O LwKpatn¢g ovubovdAsber avTw, “ there was 
Xenophon, an Athenian .... this Xenophon, however, con- 
fers with Socrates ....and he, Socrates, advises him.” 

4. But the article must always be omitted before a proper 
name when an additional substantive, with the article, is 
subjoined to the same for nearer definition ; as, Kupoc, 0 
TOY Ilepowy Bactreve, “ Cyrus, the king of the Persians ;” 
Onba, at év Bowria, “Thebes, the city in Beotia.” 

5. Every expression which does not merely indicate an 
object generally, but represents it as existing in a particular 
state or in a peculiar relation, is accompanied in Greek by 
the definite article; as, Tov yépovta aideiobat vpn, “ one 
” t@v Tov Biov ayabwv pet- 
Exety Ost Kai Tov dovdAor, “ even a slave ought to Perea 
in the good things of kife.’” 

6. The article is used in prose with the demonstratives 
ovto¢g and éxeivoc, in which case the pronoun either pre- 
cedes the article or follows the substantive; as, ovtoc 6 
avip, or 6 dvAp ovtog (not 6 ovTo¢g avAp), “ this same man.” 

7. The article is also added to the possessive pronoun, 
for the purpose of giving a more precise definition. ‘Thus, 
éuoc vid¢ is merely a “ son of mine;” but 6 ewo¢ vide is 
‘“¢ my son,” who is already known from the context. 

8. Adverbial expressions become adjectives by the ac- 


ought to reverence an old man; 


1. Unless the interval be so extensive a one that the mind does not 
readily recur to the mdividual as having been before mentioned. To 
this, however, there are several exceptions. 

2. Literally, ‘“ the one that is old ;” ‘ the one that is a slave.” 
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cession of the article; as, of mdAae avOpwrot, “ the early 
race of men;” 6 weTadd ypovoc, “ the intervening time.” 

9. The neuter of the article 76 is joined also to infini- 
tives, and forms in this way a species of verbal noun ; as, 
TO TpaTTELy, “ the doing ;” TO KaAwC éyely, “ the speaking 
well,” 

10. The article is also combined with pév and dé, and 
then has in some degree the force of a pronoun; as, ol 
pév éc duyny étpdtovto, of d& éEuevav, “ these, indeed, 
turned themselves to flight, but those remained ;” Tov¢ péy 
émpvet, Toc 0 ExdAacev, “the former he praised, but the 
latter he punished.” 


-THE NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 


1. A verb agrees with its nominative in number. and per- 
son ; as, éy@ Aéyo, “I say ;” TovtTw T@ avope Hynoacbny, 
“ these two men thought ;” oi Yeot KoAdcovol, “ the gods 
punish.” 

2. A neuter plural, however, is generally joined with a 
singular verb ;* as, dotpa gdaiverat, “ stars appear ;” TavTa 
éoTlyv ayadd, “ these things are good.” 

. 3. But when the neuter plural refers to living persons, 
the verb is often put in the plural also, because persons are 
for the most part considered separately by the mind, but 
things as forming a class.2 Thus, ta téAn vuréoyovto, 


1. When a substantive is omitted, they supply the place of substan- 
tives ; as, 7 avpiov, “ the morrow,” supply juépa ; and again, of mAn- 
ciov, “neighbours,” supply av6puroe. 

2. Sometimes the article is joined to an entire clause; as, éav roiro 
Bebaiwc vrdpéy, TOTE Kal TEpL TOU Tiva TimwPHOETAL TIC .éKkEivoY TPdTOV 
éféoTat oxorely, ‘af this be firmly established, then will rt be allowed us 
also to consider in what manner one shall punish that monarch.” 

3. So in the neuter, ta pév—ra dé, “ partly—partly,” &c. 

4. This usage is more observed by the Attics than by the older wri- 
ters in the Ionic and Doric dialects, and is frequently neglected by the 
Attics themselves. 

5. Sometimes we find even a singular verb following a masculine or 
feminine plural; as, juvor réAAeTaL, “ hymns arise,” Pind. Ol. 11, 4; 
ayeitar ougai pédewy, “ the voices of song resound,” Id. fragm. In the 
Attic writers, however, this takes place only where the verb precedes, 
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“the magistrates promised ;” toodde pév peta “AOnvaiwyv 


é0vn éotpatevorv, “ so many nations served along with the 
Athenians.” 

4, When the subject consists of several persons or things 
singly specified, and which follow the verb, the latter often 
stands in the singular; as, fore Kai év GAAate r6AEotv dp- 
NXOVTEG TE Kal Onuoc, “ there are in other cities also both ma- 
gistrates and a commons.” Here, if dpyovre¢ stood alone, 
the verb would necessarily be eioé. 

5. Collective nouns, on the contrary, that is, nouns sin- 
gular which express multitude or number, have often their 
verb in the plural ;' as, TO otpatoredov aveywpovy, “ the 
army retired ;” ToAv yévog avOpaTwv ypa@vTat TOOTH, “a 
large class of men use this.” 

6. A dual nominative is sometimes joined with a plural 
verb ;? as, T@ 0€ TAY’ éyydOEV dibs “they two quickly 
drew near ;” audw A€éyovot, “ both say.” 3 

7. The nominative is often omitted when the verb itself 
expresses the customary action of the subject ; as, oaAmicer, 
“the trumpeter sounds his trumpet,” where 0 oadmixti¢ is 
eophes > éxnpovée, “the herald made proclamation,” where 
0 KHpvé is implied. 

8. When two or more substantives are connected by a 
conjunction, the verb which belongs to all, instead of being 
in the plural, is sometimes found to agree with one of these 
substantives, and usually with that one which is nearest to 
it, and the most important in the sentence ; as, ool yap é0- 
in which case probably the author had the whole in his mind, and ex- 
plained or defined it afterward by the substantive in the plural. Thus, 
dédoxrat pvyat, “ exiles are decreed,” Eurtp. Bacch. 1340. 

1. This construction occurs even in the genitive absolute; as, Tod 
oToAov tAebvTwVv, Demosth. in Mid. 45. 

2. Sometimes, on the other hand, the dual of the verb is put with the 
plural nominative, even when more than two persons are signified.. This 
occurs chiefly in the earlier epic poets, and is not found in the tragedians 
and prose writers. Many scholars consider the passages in question 
corrupt, or think that they must be explained otherwise. The whole 


difficulty is removed, however, by regarding the dual as originally an 
old form of the plural, limited subsequently to the expression of two. 
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w@kE viENY Zed Kpovidne kai ’ATrOAAwY, “ for unto thee has 
Jove, the son of Saturn, given victory, and Apollo.” 

§. Sometimes a nominative is put without a verb follow- 
ing, and is then called the nominative absolute ; as, éxetvoe 
dé eiceAOOrrec, eimev 6 Kpitiac, “ they having entered, Crit- 
tas said.” 


THE SUBSTANTIVE AND ADJECTIVE. 


1. An adjective is often put in the neuter gender, with- 
out regard to the gender of the substantive which stands 
with it in the sentence, ypjya being understood, and re- 
mains in the singular even when the substantive is in the 
plural ;' as, ovx ayabov 7) ToAvKoLpavia, “ the government 
of the many is not a good thing ;” petabodai iat AvTrnpér, 
“ changes are a sad thing.” | 

2. An adjective of the masculine gender is often found 
with a feminine noun of the dual number, and under this 
rule are also included the pronoun, participle, and article ;? 
as, GUPW TOVTW Tw TOAEE, “ both these cities ;" Ovo yvvaixe 
épifovte, “two women quarrelling ;” Ta@ wveElpe, “ the two 
hands.” 

3. An adjective is often put in a different gender from 
the substantive with which it stands, as referring to the 
person or persons implied by that substantive ;° as, dide 
téxvov, “ dear child” (Il. 22, 84), spoken of Hector; téxoc 
atpuTavn, “ indefatigable offspring” (Il. 2, 157), spoken of 
Minerva. | 

4. Hence a collective noun in the singular number, and 
of the feminine or neuter gender, is often accompanied by 
the adjective in the plural and masculine; as, éyouey TH 





1. In all such constructions as these, the substantive is regarded by 
the mind as representing merely some general class of things, and hence 
the adjective is put in the neuter gender. 

2. Hence it has been inferred that the dual of the adjective, pronoun, 
participle, and article had originally only one form, namely, the mascu- 
line. 

3. Grammarians call this synesis (cbveaic), i. e., an understanding of 
the person implied by the ee 

2 
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GAAnv UnnpEciav TrAeioveg Kal aGueivove, ‘ we have the rest 
of the crews more numerous and skilful.” | 

5. Among the tragic writers, when a woman speaks of 
herself in the plural number, she uses the masculine; and. 
the masculine is also employed when a chorus of women are 
speaking of themselves. Thus, of tpo@vqjoxovtec (Eurip.), 
where Alcestis speaks of herself; @«rewp’ axovoac (Eurip. 
Androm.), “I pitied, on having heard,” where the chorus 
speak. . 

6. A substantive is often used as an adjective ;' as, yA@o- 
oav ‘KAAdda édidaée, “ he taught the Greek tongue.” 

7. The substantive is often changed into a genitive plu- 
ral ;? as, of ypnotol TOY avOpwTwy, “ the worthy ones among 
men,” for of ypnotol avOpwrrot, “ worthy men.” 

8. ‘This construction takes place also in the singular, es- 
pecially in Attic ; as, rv wAsiotny tHE oTpatiac (Thucyd.), 
“the greatest part of the army ;” tov toAdy Tov xpovov, 
“aq great part of the time.” | 

9. An adjective in the neuter gender, without a substan- 
tive, governs the genitive; as, wéoov juépac, “ the middle 
of the day ;” T6oov opidov, “ so great a throng.” 

10. Adjectives are very often put in the neuter singular 
and plural, with and without an article, for adverbs; as, 
mp@tov, “in the first place ;” TO mpaToy, “ at first ;” Kpv- 
pata, “ secretly ;” patdpa, cheerfully.” 


PRONOUNS. 


1. The noun to which the relative refers is often omitted 
in the antecedent proposition, and joined to the relative in 
the same case with it; as, ovTd¢ éotiv, bv eideg avdpa, 
“ this is the man whom you saw ;” obk éXW, OTLVL TLOTEVOGL 
av dvvaiuny pirw, “LI have no friend on whom I might rely.” 


1. This is of very ordinary occurrence in our own language; as, sea- 
water, house-dog, &c. Haha 

2. The substantive is here considered as a whole, and the adjective a 
a part. 
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2. The relative often agrees with its antecedent in case, 
by what is called attraction ; as, ody Toic Ynoavpoic, oic 
0 TaTHp KaTéALTEY, “ with the treasures which his father left 
behind ;” Gywv and TOV TOAEWY, WY ETELCE, OTPATLAY, 
“leading a body of troops from the cities which he had per- 
suaded.” | 

3. If, in this attraction, the word to which the relative 
refers be a demonstrative pronoun, this pronoun is generally 
omitted, and the relative takes its case; as, vv ol¢ ud- 
Lota otieic, “with those whom you most love,” for ovv Tob- 
ToL ob¢ UaALoTa OLAétc. 

4. Sometimes the antecedent takes the case of the rela- 
tive ; as, dAAov ovk oida, ov dv tetyea Obw, “I know not 
any other whose arms I may put on.” 

5. The nominative of the personal pronoun is usually 
omitted with the personal terminations of verbs, as in 
Latin, except where there is an emphasis; as, dAAd mév- 
THC Kal Od OWer avTHY, “ but you, by all means, shall even 
see her.” 

6. The possessive pronouns are only employed when an 
emphasis is required ; in all other cases the personal pro- 
nouns are used in their stead; as, tat7p jNuav, “ our fa- 
ther” (literally, “the father of us”); but matqp qpyérepoc, 
“our own father.” — 

7. A substantive is sometimes put in the genitive, as in 
apposition with another genitive implied in a possessive 
pronoun ;' as, éxkdwere Kopags TOV ye odv dd0adApudy Tov 
mpéabewe, “ may a raven strike out the eye of you the ambas- 
sador.” 

8. The possessive pronoun is sometimes used objec- 
tively ;? as, o0¢ 7000c, not “thy regret,” but “ regret for 





1. So in Latin, mea ipsius causa, where ipsius is in apposition with 
the genitive implied in mea. So, also, nomen meum absentis, meas pre- 
sentis preces” (Circ. Planc. 10, 26). 

2. This is called by the older grammarians the passive use of the pos- 
sessive. Consult Ruddiman, Instit. G. L. ed. Stallb. vol. ii., p. 50. 
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thee ;” Taua vovderhuata, “ the lessons which thou givest 
me.” 

9. The pronoun avrToc is often used after ordinal num- 
bers, to show that one person with several others, whose 
number is less by one than the number mentioned, has done 
something ; as, KopivOiwy otpatnyos nv ZevokdAetone, 
méuntoc avtoc,  Xenoclides was leader of the Corinthians 
along with four others.” 

10. The demonstrative pronouns ovtog and 6de are gen- 
erally distinguished in this way, that ovro¢ refers to what 
immediately. precedes, and ode to what immediately fol- 
lows. Thus, téuibaca 7 Towvpic nipuea édeye Tade,. 
“ Tomyris, having sent a herald, announced as follows ;” 
TavTa O€ .aKovoac eltre, “having heard these things, he 
said.” | 

11. The demonstrative pronouns are often used instead 
of the adverbs “here” and “ there ;” as, dAd’ 70’ dnadav 
éx Oduwy Epyetat, “ but here comes a matdservant out of the 
avTat yap, avtat TAnoiov Spwokovot pov, “ for 
there, there, they are leaping near me.” — 

12. The reflexive pronoun éavTov is sometimes used for 
the other reflexive pronouns of the first and second per- 
sons ;' as, 0st 7udac¢ avepéoOa Eavrove, “it behooves us to 
ask our own selves ;” ei 0” érntipwo popov TOV avTig olcba, 
“but if you truly know your own fate.” 


mansion ;” 


THE GENITIVE2 


1. The verbs eiwe and yiyvouat, denoting possession, 
property, part, or duty, require the genitive; as, TovTo Td 
medlov nv pév Tote THY Xopacpiwy, “this same plain be- 


longed formerly to the Chorasmians ;” toAAne avoiag éori 





1. Some accompanying gesture must be supposed, that may serve to 
express the reference of the pronoun. 

2. The fundamental idea of the genitive is that of separation or ab- 
straction, of going forth, from, ox out of anything. 
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Onpacbar Keva, “it 1s the part of great folly to hunt after 
vain things.” 

2. The genitive is used with verbs of all kinds, even 
with those which govern an accusative, when the action 
does not refer to the whole object, but only to a part; as, 
émTjoat Kpewv, “to roast some flesh;” Etewov THO yi, 
“they laid waste a part of the country ;” tapolgac tH¢ Ov- 
pac, “ having opened the door a little.” 

3. On the general principle of reference to a part, the 
genitive is put with verbs that denote “ to take hold of,” “ to 
touch,” and also with their opposites, “ to let go,” “ to loose,” 
&c.; as, EAdbovto tHG Gave, “ they took hold of his gir- 
dle ;” et tig buoy destacg BovAetat THC eum apacba, “ if 
any one of you wishes to touch my right hand ;” tod’ Exov- 
Ga TaLdo¢ ov peOjoouat, “LE will not willingly let go of this 
my child.” 

4, On the same principle of a part, the genitive is put 
with the verbs ppvijoxey, “ to remind ;” wepvnjcbat, “ to 
remember ;” AavOavecbat, “to forget,” because remember- 
ing and forgetting refer always to particular properties and 
circumstances only, and therefore to parts of the whole. 
Thus, diAwyv kat TrapdvtTwy Kai andvTwy péprvnoo, “ re- 
member friends both when present and absent ;” ovdé T6Té 
EmLAnoowal avTov, ‘even then I will not forget him.” 

5. The genitive is also put with the verbs “to begin,” 
such as dpyev, apyecba, vTapyev, &c., because here 
also the reference is only to a part, that is, the commence- 
ment of an action; as, apyete adixiac, “ begin injustice ;” 
innpsav Tio EdevOepiacg andon 77 “EAAGOL, “ they made a 
beginning of freedom for all Greece.” 

6. Verbs signifying the operations of the senses, such as 
“ to hear,” “ to feel,” “to smell,” and the like, but not those 
denoting “to see,” require the genitive ;' verbs signifying 


1. The genitive is put with these verbs only of the object which pro- 
duces the thing perceived, or of an occurrence of which we perceive only 
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“to see” take the accusative. Thus, 7avréc Baoldede. 
aKovet, “a king hears everything ;” 0¢@ wipov, “ I smell of 
myrrh.” | 

7. Adverbs of place and time require the genitive, be- 
cause the adverb denotes a single point only, but the sub- 
joined definition of place and time designates the whole ; 
as, TavTaxov vic, everywhere on earth ;” Owe THG Huepac, 
“* late in the day.” Pa 

8. Time when, that is, part of time, is put in the genitive ; 
as, Vépouc TE Kal YEetuwyvoc, “ in both summer and winter.” 

9. The material of which anything is made is put in the 
genitive, the thing made being a single object, but the sub- 
joined definition. denoting an entire class or kind of materi- 
als, part of which go to compose that object; as, tov di¢- 
pov éroinoey ioxupav SvAwy, “ he made the chariot of strong 
wood.” 

10. ‘The superlative degree is also followed sie a geni- 
tive, this genitive marking the entire class, of which the 
superlative indicates the most prominent as a part or parts ; 
as, éyO.oTo¢ TavTwr, “ most hated of all a dptorot Tpowr, 
bravest of the Trojans.” 

11. Hence the genitive is put also with verbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs, which are either derived from superlatives, or 
in which merely the idea of preferableness is implied; as, 
EKAAXLOTEVETO TADBY yvVvalKay, “ she was the handsomest 


single parts. The thing perceived, on the contrary, stands in the accu- 
sative. Hence, for the various construction of these verbs, the following 
rules obtain: 1. If the person alone is named, this stands in the genitive. 

2. If both person and thing are named, the person stands in the genitive 
and the thing in the accusative ; as, TOUTO YwKpdrove 7jKovoa. 3. If 
the thing alone is named, the question then is, whether this is conceived 
as a simple part which I ‘comprehend with my senses, or as a compound 
whole of which single parts only are perceived ; in the first case the ac- 
cusative stands, in ‘the second the genitive ; as, Oc jobeTo Ta ylyvoueva, 
* when he perceived what was taking place.” On the contrary, always 
aisbdvecbar Kpavyijc, Fopvbov, &c., because one can only perceive indi- 
cations of the noise. In like manner, akovetv OiKne, * to hear a suit ;” 
aicbdvecbat érib6ovAje, ‘to perceive a plot ;” but svvievar Ta heyoueva, 
‘to comprehend or understand what is said.” 
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of all women ;” diampereic SvynTwy, “ conspicuous among 
mortals ;” &0yw¢ TAVTWY, “in a@ manner surpassing all.” 

12. To words of all kinds other words are added in the 
genitive, which show the respect in which the sense of 
these words must be taken; and, in this case, the geni- 
tive properly signifies “‘ with regard to,” or ‘‘in respect of ;” 
as, vAnG TOG 6 TOTOG EvEL; “how is the place with regard 
to timber 2?” ovyyvouov TOV avOpwrivwy ayapTnuaTwr, 
“ forgiving with respect to human errors ;” Tr6ppw THG NALK- 
tac, “ far advanced in years” (properly, “ far advanced with 
respect to years”). | 

13. Hence all words expressing ideas of relation, which 
are not complete without the addition of another word as 
the object of that relation, take this object in the genitive : 
and to this rule belong in particular the adjectives ‘“ expe- 
rienced, ignorant, desirous,” and the like, as also the verbs 
‘to concern one’s self, to neglect, to consider, to reflect, 
to be desirous,” &c. Thus, éurecpoc naxwv, “ experienced 
in evils ;” amaldevToc apEeTne, “uninstructed in virtue ;"! Tov 
kotvov ayabov éeripedciobat, “ to take care of the common 
good;” peyddAwy éenOvpety, “ to desire great things.” 

14. Words signifying plenty or want are followed by a 
genitive, because the term,which expresses of what any- 
thing is full or empty,indicates the respect in which the 
signification of the governing word is taken; as, peorTo¢ 
KaKWY, ‘ full of evils ;” épnuoc didwy, “ destitute of 
friends ;” TAnoOnva vooov, “to be full of sickness ;” 
deiobat oixeTaov, ‘‘ to be in want of inhabitants.” - 

15. ‘The comparative degree is followed by a genitive, 
because this genitive indicates the respect in which the 
comparative is to be taken; as, petCwy traTpoc, “ greater 
than a father,” which properly means, “ greater with respect 
to a father.” 





1. Hence appears to have arisen the rule found in most grammars, 
that adjectives compounded with @ priwative govern the genitive. But 
& privative cannot well determine the use of either the genitive or any 
other case. 
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16. All words derived from comparatives, or which in- 
volve a comparison, are followed by the. genitive; as, #T- 
TaoGai Tivoc, “to be defeated by any one” (literally, “ to be 
less than any one”); votepaioc tH¢ payne, “ after the bat- 
ile ;” mreptyévecOat Tov Baotréwe, “ to prove superior to the 
king ;? debtEepoc ovdevec, “ second to no one.” | 

17. All verbs that are equivalent in meaning to a noun 
and verb, and especially those in which the idea of ruling 
is implied, are followed by a genitive; as, dvdooey TOY 
Mijdwy, “ to reign over the Medes” (equivalent to dvag eivat 
TOY Midwy); apyev avOparwy, “ to rule over men” (equiv- 
alent to dpywy sivat avOporwyv) ; and, in the same manner, 
kupteverv for Kvplog Elva; TYpavvevery for THpAaVVOS Eivar, 
&e. | 7 ; 
18. Words indicating value or worth require the genitive ; 
as, tpder ToAA@Y Géa, “he performs actions equivalent to 
those of many ;” tatpo¢ oe. avrTasioc, “a physician - 
equal in value to many men.” 

19. All verbs denoting “to buy,” “to sell,” “to ex- 
change,” &c., are followed by a genitive; as, @vovytat 
rac yuvaikac ypnudtwv TOAAGY, “ they purchase their wives 
for much money ;” ém@Aovy TroAAOv Toic aAdAoic, “ iis sold 
for a large sum to the rest.” 

20. All verbs denoting “to accuse,” “ to criminate,” fs “3 
are followed by a genitive ;’ as, ypaég@ouat oe povov, “ I ac- 
cuse you of murder ;” dtwFomar oe detdiac, “ I will prosecute 
you for cowardice.” 

21. The genitive often stands alone in exclamations, 
with and without an interjection, as indicating the cause 
from which the feeling in question originates; as, "Q Zev 
BactAred tio AertOTnTOS TOV dpevwv ! Oh supreme Jove, 
the acuteness of his intellect !” "AmoAAov, Tov yaophuatoc! 
“ Anollo, what a pair of jaws !” 


i. The genitive here denotes the object of the action. For this same 
reason évexa and vrép govern the genitive. 
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, DATIVE: | 

1. The dative stands in answer to the questions to whom 
or what? for whom or what? to whose advantage? to whose 
disadvantage ? as, €dwKd oot 76 BibAtov, “ I gave the book 
to thee ;” Emeo0é wot, w Taide, “ follow me, my children ;” 
ETLTATTW Cot TOVTO, ‘ I enjoin this upon you ;” Beoic apéo- 
ket, “he pleases the gods ;” didoc éxeive, “a friend to him ;” 
ayabov 77 7OAEL, “ good for the state.” 

2. Words which express the idea of approach, meeting, 
union, OF connexion, as well as all verbs implying an action 
which cannot be accomplished without approach to the ob- 
ject, as, to associate, to speak, to converse, to pray, to dis- 
pute, to contend, to. vie, to be attentive, and the like, are 
joined with the dative; as, pw quiv Bapbdpove mpoo.dy- 
tac, “ I see barbarians approaching us ;” py épise Tol¢g yov- 
evotv, “contend not with your parents ;” evyovTat Tact 
Beotc, * they pray to all the gods.” 

3. Verbs to rebuke, to blame, to reproach, to envy, to be 
angry, take the dative of the person; as, uot Aotdopjoertat, 
“he will reprove me ;” péphouai toic dpyerv Bovdopévorc, 
“ T blame those who wish to rule ;” ov POoveite TOUT, “ envy 
not this man;” ti yadsrraivetc TH SepdrrovTe ; “ why art 
thou angry at the attendant ?” 

4. Words implying equality, resemblance, suitableness, 
or the contrary, have the dative case ; as, icoc¢ Toi¢ ioyv- 
poic, “ equal to the powerful ;” éotxac doviAw, “ you resemble 
a slave ;” avopotoc TH TraTpi, “ unlike his father.” 

5. In like manner, the dative stands also with 6 avtéc, 
because it expresses. perfect equality; as, év T@® avT@ 
KLVvOvYw Toi¢ davAoTaTote, “in the same danger with the 
worst ;” Tog avToic Kip orAot¢; “ in the same arms with 
Cyrus.” 

1. The dative serves to designate the more remote object, that is, it 
designates the object which merely participates in an operation, without 


being immediately affected by it, or in which the effect or consequence of 
an action is shown. 
X 
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6. The means by which, and the instrument with which; 
a thing is accomplished, are both put in the dative, since 
this case also serves in Greek to indicate all definitions 
that are mentioned incidentally and secondarily to the main 
object ;' as, Toly d6dOadpoty opapery, ‘ we see with the two 
eyes ;” ot ToAgutoe EbadAoY Aidotc, Kai ETaLOY payaipatc, 
“the enemy threw with stones and struck with swords.” 

7. The motive and cause are put in the dative, and hence 
the verbs “ to rejoice,” “to be delighted,” “to be grieved,” 
&c., govern the object by which the feeling is occasioned 
in the dative ; as, d66w am7nAOov, ‘ they departed. through 
fear ;” cot xaipovoy, “they delight in thee ;” Avrovpcda 
TovTole, “ we are grieved by these things.” 

8. The manner and way in which a thing takes place are 
put in the dative; as, Gia eic THY olkiay elonAGor, “ they 
entered into the house by force ;” mdvta dveTétaKTO péETPw 
kal TOmw, “all things were arranged by measure and by 
place.” 

9. The period of time at which a thing takes place, or 
during which a thing continues or exists, 1s put in the da- 
tive ; as, TOE TH vuKT, “on this very night ;” Tpi¢ éevikn- 
Cav TavTn TH Nuépa, “they conquered thrice during this 
same day.” 

10. The verb eiwi, when put for éyo, “ to have,” governs 
the dative ; as, 0o01¢ obK 7V apyvpoc, “ as many as had not 
money.” 

11. An impersonal verb governs the dative; as, ’feori 
juoe arévan, “it is lawful for me to depart.” 

12. Neuter adjectives in téov govern the person in the 
dative, and the thing in the case of the verb from which 
they are derived; as, TovTo TrornTéov éori pot, “I must do 
this ;” Tovtov émieAntéoy éoriv vuty, “ you must take care 
of this.” 


1. Hence the verb ypiodar, “ to use,” “to make use of,” takes the 
dative. 
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ACCUSATIVE. 

1, A verb signifying actively governs the accusative ; as, 
oi “EAAnves évixnoay Tove Iépaac, “ the Greeks conquered 
the Persians.” 

2. Other verbs also, which in Latin frequently take the 
object in the dative, or are connected with it by a preposi- 
tion, require in Greek the accusative ; such as verbs signi- 
fying “‘ to benefit,” “ to injure,” and, in general, all which de- 
note an action tending to the advantage or disadvantage of 
a person ;' as, wpéAqoe Tove ovvdrtac, “he benefited those 
who associated with him ;” 6 kodakevwv tovc¢ didove BAaT- 
Tel, “he that flatters injures his friends ;” TyswpovvTa Tove 
adixoug, ‘ they punish the unjust.” 

3. The accusative also occurs in Greek with intransitive 
verbs, when the object which receives the action contained 
in the verb is definitely assigned, as in verbs signifying “ to 
go,” “ to come,” “ to reach,” “to arrive at,” &c. Thus, tq 
vijoov adixerto, “he came to the island ;” tropevecba odor, 
“ to go upon a journey.” 

4, Every verb may take an accusative of a cognate noun; 
as, KLVdvvEvow TovTOY Kivdvvor, “ I will encounter this dan- 
ger ;” nhobévnoay TavTny acbéveay, “ they were sick with 
” émruyédovTar Taoay ETyédetay, ‘‘ they exer- 
cise all care ;” TOAEuov TroAEeuqoouer, “ we will wage war.” 

5. Many verbs, the action of which admits of more than 
one object, without determining the nearest, have in Greek 
a double accusative, namely, the accusative of the person 
and the accusative of the thing. ‘To these belong verbs 
signifying ‘‘ to do good or evil to one,” “ to speak good or evil 
of one,” “to ask,” “to demand,” “to teach,” “to put on or 
off,” “to take away,” “ to deprive,” *‘ to conceal,” dc. ; as, 


this sickness ; 
3 





1. The verb Avotredeiv, “to be of use to,” always takes the dative ; 
on the contrary, the occurrence of wgeAciv with the dative is rare, and 
confined to the poets; as, Soph. Antig. 558, wote toig Gavoiaw ode- 
Aeiv. 
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kaka ToAAG Eopye Tpwac, “ he has done many evils to the 
Trojans ;” ayaba einev abtove, “he said good things of 
them ;” sipeto arrayvtac Tov Traida, “he asked all about his 
son ;” Tovg pabnrac éEdidage owdpoovrgy, “he taught his 
disciples continence.” 

6. Verbs governing two accusatives in the active retain 
one in the passive, namely, the accusative of the thing ; as, 
OKITTpOV TYLaG TE ATOOVAaTAL, “ he 1s whi aida of his scep- 
tre and honours ;” érradev0n povotkiy Kat iain *¢ he 
was taught music and rhetoric.” | 

7. When, in addition to the whole object, which receives 
the action of the verb, particular specification is also made 
of a part, in which this action is principally shown, both 
the whole and part stand, especially with the poets, as 
proximate objects in the accusative ; as, wv ldvta Bade 
oT7Ooc, “he wounded him, as he came on, in the breast ;” Tp06- 
woc uT7nAbe yvia Exaoroy, “ trembling came upon each one 
in his limbs beneath.” | 

8. Since the accusative serves always to designate the 
object upon which an action immediately passes, it fre- 
quently stands also with intransitive verbs and adjectives 
containing a general expression, and indicates the part or 
more definite object to which this expression must be prin- 
cipally referred. ‘This is called the accusative of nearer 
definition, and is to be expressed in English by different 
prepositions, especially by zn, as to, with respect to.’ ‘Thus, 
Tov OdKTVAOY GAye TovToOY, “I feel a pain in this finger ;? 
TOda¢ oKve ’AytAdebe, “ Achilles swift as to his feet ;” Xv- 
poo qv tiv tatpida, “he was a Syrian as to his native 
country ;? TO dévdpov TevtqKovtTa Today éotL TO bwpos, 
“ the tree is fifty feet in heght.” 

9. Time how long is put in the accusative ; as, do0ov ypd- 
vov dv TOAEuOG 7}, “ for as long a time as there may be war ;” 





1. It is generally assumed that «ard, or some other preposition, is un- 
derstood in such constructions, but this is not correct. 
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kat y0éc O& Kai TpiTHY Nuépav TO AUTO TOvTO EnpaTToOY, 
* they did this same thing during both yesterday and the day 
previous.” 

10. Distance and space are put in the accusative; as, 
aTEVEL OKTO HuEpwyv Odov 4rd BabvA@vos, “ it is distant a 
journey of exght days from Babylon.” 


VERBS PASSIVE. ; 

1. Verbs of a passive signification are followed in Greek 
by a genitive, governed by um0, a6, éx, Tapa, or TpO¢ 5 
as, 0 vov¢ UO otvov diadGeipetat, “ the understanding is 
impaired by wine ;” GAAat yvopuar ad’ ExdoTtwv edéyorTo, 
“* other opinions were expressed by each.” 

2. The dative, however, is sometimes employed by the 
poets instead of the genitive; as, “AyiAAni édaun, “ he was 
subdued by Achilles.” } 

3. The dative is very frequently put with the perfect 
passive of verbs, whose perfect active is not much used ; 
as, TavTa AéAeKtoL Hiv, “ these things have been said by 
us,” for AéAeva TavTa. a 


INFINITIVE. 


1. The infinitive mood is used to express the cause or 
end of an action ; as, 3éAw adevy, “ I wish to sing.” 

2. The infinitive, with the neuter of the article prefixed, 
is used as a species of verbal noun; and very frequently 
the article is thus appended to an entire clause, of which 
the infinitive forms a part; as, TO Avevy, “ the loosening ;” 
TO Evely ypnuata, “ the having money.” 

3. The infinitive m Greek is governed by adjectives, 
and denotes the respect in which the idea of the adjective 
is to be applied ;' as, ‘kavol téprery daivovtat, “ they ap- 
pear calculated to delight ;” ov devvdcg éo7t A€yetv, aAd’ ad- 

1. This is imitated in Latin by the poets; as, idoneus delectare, utilis 
facere. In prose, however, the gerund with a preposition must be em- 


ployed; as, idoneus ad delectandum, &c. 


X 2 
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bvatoc ovyay, “ke 1s not able in speaking, but unable to keep 


silent.” | 
4. The infinitive is used with dore, more rarely with we, 


to express the consequence of an event indicated by the 
leading verb ; as, ptAotysotatoc jv 0 Kupoc, woTe TavTa 
orrousivar Tov érrarveioOar Evena, “ Cyrus was very ambi- 
tious, so as to endure all things for the sake of being praised.” 

5. The infinitive is frequently used, in short intermediate 
propositions, sometimes with, sometimes without we, to in- 
dicate an aim, or else to qualify what precedes; as, we 
Ero¢ eitteiv, “so to speak;” aac eitety, “ to speak plain- 
ly ;” dc0v éué eidévat, “as far as I know;” éwot doxety, 
“as appears to me.” 

6. The nominative, and not the accusative, is put with 
the infinitive whenever the reference is to the same per- 
son that forms the subject of the leading verb ;' as, épao- 
kev elvar Atéc vidc, “he said he was the son of Jupiter ;” 
érecoa avtove eivat Sebc, “I persuaded them that I was a 
god.” | | 
7. The genitive and dative sometimes follow the infini- 
tive by a species of attraction; as, édéovto avTov sivat 
mpobbuov, “ they besought him to be zealous ;” déc¢ por pav- 
jvat aéiw, “ grant unto me to appear worthy.” pi 

8. The infinitive eivar, with and without an article, is 
put absolutely with adjectives, adverbs, or prepositions, 
with their case; as, xv eivat, “ willingly ;” 76 obpray 
elvat, “ generally ;” 76 wév Thuepov eivat, “ to-day at least ;” 
TO KaTG TOTO Elvat, “ with respect to this.” iy 

9. The infinitive is frequently put for the imperative, 
particularly in the poets ;* as, Yapowy voy, Aroundec, ent 
Tpweoot payec0at, “ taking courage, now, oh Diomede, fight 

1. The accusative, however, is joined with such infinitives whenever 
emphasis is required ; as, Kpoioog évouile éwitov eivat ravtwv dAbiO- 


ratov, ‘ Cresus thought that he himself was the hapmest of all men” 


(Herod. 1, 34). 
2. Some understand, but without any necessity, an ellipsis of some 


verb, such as dpa or dd¢, in such constructions. 
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against the Trojans ;” odoxervy Mukjvac opay, “ say that 
thou seest Mycene.” 

10. The infinitive of the present, future, and aorists, but 
more particularly of the future, when preceded by the verb 
péAA@, expresses the future, and answers to the future par- 
ticiple active in Latin with the verb sum; as, wéAAw ypa- 
gevv, “IT am about to write” (scripturus sum); weAdAjow 
ypadety, “ I will be about to write? (seripturus ero); éuéA- 
Anoa ypadey, “ I was about to write” (scripturus fut). 


PARTICIPLE. 

1. The participle is put after a verb, and in the nomina- 
tive case, when the reference is to some state as existing 
at the time on the part of the subject, or to some action as 
being performed by it.' Thus, oida Svnric dv, “I know 
that I am a mortal ;” paiverat 6 vowog nuac BAaTTwY, “ the 
law appears to be injuring us ;” tavoacbe adtkovrtec, “ cease 
acting wrongfully.” | 

2. If, however, the subject belonging to the participle 
stands with the principal verb as a proximate object in the 
accusative, the participle also stands in the accusative ; as, 
of ’AOnvaia Exavoay aitov otpatnyovrta, “ the Athenians 
caused him to cease being a commander ;” ov¢ av épa Ta 
ayaba rotovvrac, “ whomsoever I may see doing the things 
that are good.” 

3. If the subject belonging to the participle stands with 
the principal verb as the remote object in the genitive or 
dative, the participle, in like manner, takes the genitive or 
dative ;? as, 7o06unv abvTov oiouévwr eivat codwtator, “I 
perceived that they fancied themselves very wise ;” ovdéroTe 

1. This again is a species of attraction, and proceeds, as in other 


cases, from the circumstance of a dependant proposition having no sub- 
ject of its own. 

2. When a reflexive pronoun stands with the verb, the participle can 
be put in either of two cases, according as it is referred to the subject 
contained in the verb or pronoun; as, civowa guavTt@ codde Gy, I am 
conscious to myself of being wise ;” cavT@ ovvygderg adiKodyte, ‘ you 
were conscious to yourself of acting wrongfully.” 
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pETEeweAnoe por ovrynoarrt, “ I never repented of having been 
silent.” | 

4. The verb ‘‘ to be ashamed” takes the participle when 
the action of which one is ashamed is performed; the in- 
finitive when the action is declined through shame ; as, 
aioxivouat trovnoac, “ I am ashamed to have done it ;” aic- 
vovouat Epecbat, * I am ashamed to ask.” 

5. The verbs “ to commence,” “ to begin,” take the parti- 
ciple when the assigned state has already begun to take 
place ; the infinitive when it is just about to take place; as, 
6 yewav Apkato yevdouevoc, “ the winter was come on;” 6 
KEY NOYETO yiyveobat, * the winter was beginning to come 

” (i. e., it approached, but was not yet arrived). . 

6. The verbs “to hear” and “ to learn” take the parti- 
ciple when a fact is adduced which we perceive with our 
own ears ; the infinitive when something is assigned which 
we hear from the narration of others; as, j7xovoa tov An- 
poobévn Aéyovra, “ I heard Demosthenes speak ;” axotbw Tov 
Aguosicrn Aeyety, “ I hear (1. e., Lam told) that Demosthe- 
nes says.” 

7. The verb daivecbat takes the participle in the signi- 
fication “to be evident,” ‘to be manifest ;” but the infinitive 
in the signification “to seem,” “to have the appearance ;” 
as, épaiveto KAaiety, “he was just as though he wept ;” éd- 
aiveto KAaiwy, * he evidently wept.” , 

8. Verbs signifying “to declare,” “to announce,” “to 
show,” take the participle when something is announced or 
shown as a fact; but the infinitive when it is assigned 
that something may or is said to be. Thus, admyyyéAAeto 
Toridaca ToAcopkovpévn, “ Potidea was announced to bein a 
state of siege” (when it is certain that it is besieged) ; a7- 
nyyéAreto Uoridara troAvopketobat, ‘ Potidea was reported 
to be in a state of siege” (when intelligence is given merely 
resting on report). 

9. To some verbs which merely express subordinate 


' 
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definitions of an action, the Greeks add the participle of the 
verb which expresses the principal action. Such verbs 
are TVYYGVH, AavOdvw, POdvw, Statedéw, &c., which, in 
translation, are sometimes rendered by adverbs.’ Thus, 
Ervyoy mapéutec, “ they chanced to be present ;” EAabev et- 
Epyetov, “he conferred kindnesses secretly ;” @Gdver ToLwy, 
“he does it before another ;” dvatetédena oevywv, “ I have 
always avoided.” 

10. The participle in intermediate propositions is either 
explanatory, and is then expressed by the relative who, 
which ; or, 2. it denotes relations of time, and is expressed 
by the English particles when, while, after, d&&c.; or, 3. it 
denotes relations of cause, like the particles because, since, 
as; or, 4. it expresses condition, like the particles 7f, al- 
though. Thus, vaderév éote Aéyetv npd¢ yaotépa, wra 
obk Eyovoay, “tt is a difficult thing to speak to a stomach 
which has no ears ;” ddbvatov TOAAG TexvepEvov &vOpwroY 
TavTa KaA@s TroiEly, ‘it is impossible for a man when try- 
ing many things to do all well;” ddixet LwKpatys ov vout- 
wv Seove eivat, “ Socrates violates the laws, because he does 
not think that there are any gods;” dévdpa pév tynbévta 
Tayéws dvetal, “trees, although lopped of their branches, 
guickly grow again.” 

11. A participle and verb are to be translated as two 
verbs with the copulative conjunction ; as, T7v otxiav tpt- 
dpevog arnAde, “ he bought the house and departed.” 

12. A participle, with a substantive, &c., whose case 
depends on no other word, is put in the genitive absolute ;? 


1. With a participle ruyydvo signifies forte ; AavOave, clam or impru- 
dens ; and ¢6avw, pre. ‘The primitive meaning of ¢@dvw is ‘‘ to get be- 
forehand,” ‘‘to get the start of.” ‘The verb tvyydvw is often used in 
the manner indicated by the rule, when it is impossible to be expressed 
in translation. For the Greeks, in order to designate the absence of hu- 
man intention and will, very frequently join it with those verbs also which, 
without it, express a mere occurrence of nature or of chance; as, érvye 
Savor, “ he was dead;” ‘rvuyxavovow éyovrtec, “ they have.” 

2. If a longer historical period is to be assigned by this genitive, the 
preposition é7i is usually added ; as, éxt Kipov Bactdevovtoc, “ under 
the reign of Cyrus,” i. e., as long as Cyrus reigned. 
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as, éxeivov eitévtoc, mavreg éaiywr, “he having spoken, all 
were silent.” | 

13. As the dative also is frequently used in Gieek for 
definitions of time, and to assign the cause, datives absolute 
also occur, though much more rarely than the genitive ;' 
as, TEpLlovTe TA EvltavT@, “as the year came to a close ;” 
elpyowevoltg avTtoic TH¢ Badacons, “ they being cut off from 
the sea.” : 

14. Accusatives absolute stand in Greek only in those 
eases where, in relating another’s actions, the narrator as- 
signs by conjecture the motive which influenced the agent. 
The participle is then accompanied by the particles we, 
ars, WoTEp, or we Gv, and the use of the accusative must 
be explained elliptically, as dependant upon a verb “ to 
suppose,” “to believe,” “ to imagine,” which is indicated in 
the particles a¢, &c.; as, nUyeTo TPOC TOG Veovs aTrABE 
TayaBa OLddvat, We Tove BEeovc KaAAOTAa EiddTAG, OTOLa 
ayaba éoriv, “he prayed the gods simply to give him the 
things that. were good, since (in his belief) the gods know 
best what things are good.” 

15. If inan intermediate proposition one of the sicdationy 
which are otherwise designated by genitives absolute, is to 
be expressed by the participle of an impersonal verb, this 
participle then stands in its absolute form, as a nominative 
absolute. Thus, dvd ti pévece, es0v arrévat ; “ why do you 
remain, when it is allowed you to depart?” 6 0° éudg trai¢ 
Barov, ovdév déov, KatabaAde Tov apKToy, “ but my son, 
having thrown, what ought not to have been done, strikes down 
the boar.” 

1. Care must, however, be taken not to consider passages of ancient 
authors as proofs of this usage, where the dative can by any means be 
explained in a dependant sense. 

2. ‘The nominative absolute is also used in impersonal phrases formed 


with éo7i and a neuter adjective, where a participial construction enters ; 
gs, Oixalov ov, ‘it being just ;” gdbvaroy ay, ‘as it 1s wmpossible.” 
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PRUs OU Y.' 


i. Prosopy (zpoowdéa), in its common acceptation at the 
present day, treats of the quantity of syllables, or the time 
occupied in pronouncing them. i 

2. In the ancient grammarians, a applies also to 
ee and breathings. 

. The vowels ¢ and 0 are short by nature; n and @ are 
a by nature; and a, é, v, are termed doubéful. 

4, When a vowel is said to be short by nature, the mean- 
ing is, that it is short by its natural pronunciation, being 
equivalent merely to one short time. On the other hand, 
a vowel long by nature is long by its natural pronunciation, 
being equal to two short times. ‘Thus 7 is equivalent to ee, 
and & to 00. 

5. Hence it follows, that the short vowel ¢ has 7 for its 
corresponding long one; and the short vowel 0, in like 
manner, has w for its long. But in the case of a, t, v, there 
is no distinct mark or letter by which the eye can tell at 
the instant whether these vowels are long or sliort, and 
hence they are called doubtful. 

6. It must be carefully borne in mind, however, that, by 
actual usage, every syllable in any particular case always 
has a definite quantity, either long or short; and that, when 
we speak of doubtful syllables, we do not mean that they 
have anything doubtful in their nature, or wavering between 
long and short as regards the same word; but only that they 
have no corresponding long or short marks by which the 
eye can detect their quantity at a glance. 


1. For a more enlarged view of this subject, consult the author’s larger 
work on Greek Prosody. 
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7. The quantity of syllables is determined by various 
methods : | 


_ TI. POSITION. 


1. A short or doubtful vowel before two consonants or a 
double letter is almost always long; as, ated Aw, Ose, av- 
TaYW, TpaTEeCa, Guata, dpa. 

2. These two consonants may belong to the same word 
with the vowel; as, éozrepoc, or one of them may belong 
to the same word, and the other to the succeeding word ; 
as, THY audbéev ye, Ved Suyarép ALoc, or both may be found 
at the beginning of the following word ; as, dvdpa Svnrov 
EOvTa. | 

3. In scanning the dramatic writers, the following excep- 
tions to this rule of position must be carefully noted. 

I. A short vowel before a soft mute (7, «, r), or an as- 
pirate (¢, x, 9) followed by a liquid, is much rather 
left short than lengthened by the Attic poets. 

II. A short vowel before a middle mute (@, y, 0), followed 
by p, is short in the comic writers, but in tragedy is 
mostly long. 

III. A short vowel before a middle mute, followed by 
any liquid except p, is almost always long. In Eurip- 
ides such syllables are always long; but in A’schylus, 
Sophocles, and Aristophanes, they are sometimes short. 

IV. The tragic writers occasionally leave a biped short 
before the two liquids py. 

4. The epic writers, such as Homer, &c., mostly avoid 
the shortening of syllables before a mute and liquid, and 
employ it chiefly when the word cannot in any other man- 
ner be adapted to the measure. ‘Thus, in the case of such 
forms as Zdkvv0oc, ZéAeva, Xeapavdpoc, oxérrapvoy, &c., a 
preceding short vowel in another word remains short, not- 
withstanding the double consonant Z and the two mutes ox 
following immediately after. 
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II. ONE VOWEL BEFORE ANOTHER. 


1. One vowel before another or before a diphthong is 
generally short, unless lengthened by poetic license or 
some other peculiar cause ; as, dyAGO¢, Hépioc. 

2. But the Greek poets, especially the epic, often lengthen 
vowels, even when another follows, by the aid of the arsis ; 
and this takes place not only in doubtful vowels, but also 
in those which are naturally short. 

3. By arsis, which is called by some cesura, is meant the 
stress of the voice that is brought to bear upon a particular 
syllable in each foot during the reciting of a lme. In the 
dactyl it falls on the first syllable; in the iambus on the 
last; and in the trochee again on the first; its place bemg 
regulated by the long syllable. 

4. The spondee leaves the place of the arsis undeter- 
mined ; and this becomes settled only by the nature of the 
verse in which the spondee is employed. ‘Thus, in dactylic 
and trochaic measure, the arsis falls on the first syllable of 
the spondee ; but in iambic on the last. 

5. The following are instances of lengthening by arsis. 
Thus, dieg (Od. 9, 425); Kata Atrdpny (Il. 6, 64); dé pE- 
Ainv (Il. 20, 322), &c. 

6. In the epic writers, long vowels and esque are 
mostly short at the end of words when the next word be- 
gins with a vowel;' as, quévy év BévOeooryr (Il. 1, 358) ; 
dupe ouac¢ (Ib. 23) ; dexOat drove (Id. 57). 

7. On the contrary, the long vowel retains its natural 


1. The principle on which this depends is easily explained. The 7 
in 7évn, for example, is equal to ee, and one of these epsilons being 
supposed to be elided before the initial vowel of the following word, the 
other epsilon remains, of course, short by nature. In other words, the 
final vowel of 7jévq loses, as it were, a portion of its natural length by 
the sinking of the voice and by the vowel immediately following it. So 
the » in Gu¢w is equivalent to two omicrons, one of which it loses be- 
fore the following vowel, while the other remains short. In like man- 
ner, the diphthong az in dexAaz is supposed to lose a vowel. 
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measure when it falls in the arsis of the foot. The follow- 
ing Homeric verse contains examples of both kinds.’ 


‘Huetépo évi olka, év “Apyei, TnA0O matpye. (Ll. 1, 30.) 


Ill. CONTRACTION. 


1. All contracted syllables are long ; as, tpdc¢ for lepdc ; 
odt¢ for odtec, &e. 

2. '['wo vowels forming two syllables are » frequently con- 
tracted into one in poetry ; as in ypvoew (Il. 1, 15), where 
ew forms a.single syllable. This is frequent in the dra- 
matic writers, where the syllables are in different words, 
and is called synizesis ; as, 17) eldévat (Hippol. 1331), where 
the 7 and ez are to be pronounced as one syllable; 7 ev- 
yévetav (Eurip. Electr. 1104). 


IV. DIALECT. CEN 

1. The Doric a is long ; as, dawa, yuva, Aiveta. And 
so is the @ in the uncontracted form ao of oe Seal as, 
’"Atpsidao. | 

2. The Molic a is short ; as, viwdad, TrornTa, KouATa. 

3. In the Ionic dialect @ is generally short in the penult 
of the perfect tenses, such as yeyda ; and always short in 
the third person plural of the passive in a@taz and ato ; as, 
EGTaL, OEOMNATO. 

4, The Ionic third person plural in aoz is eles long ; 
as, dol, TLOeaoL. ' 

5. The lonic writers double the o and some othis? con- 
sonants at pleasure ; a license which the Attic poets never 

1. Here, after one of the vowels has been supposed to be elided, and 
a single short vowel remains, this latter, being in the arsis of the foot, 
receives the stress of the voice, and becomes long again. Thus, in the 
foot po évi, the syllable py is in the arsis, and hence, though one of the 
omicrons composing the omega is supposed to be cut off before the ini- 
tial vowel of év/, and only a single omicron remains, that omicron is nev- 
ertheless lengthened by the stress of the voice falling upon it. On the 
other hand, in the foot oixé év, the omega is not in the arsis, and hence, 
after this vowel has lost one of its component omicrons before. the next 


word, there is no stress of the voice upon the other omicron, and there- 
fore it remains short. 
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used, either in tragedy or comedy. Thus, in Homer, we 
have or7Gecory for orfOeowv ; OmmoTeposg for OTOTEpO, Ke. 


V. DERIVATION. 

1. Derivatives for the most part follow the quantity of 
the words from which they are derived; as, vixdw from 
viKn; Tiwadw from Tiwi. . 

2. But many derivatives from verbs differ in quantity 
from the present tenses of these verbs, as being immediate- 
ly formed from the perfect passive, with a short penult. 
Thus, xpity¢ and xpiorc, though the verb be xpivw, because 
they are immediately formed from xéxpitaz, Kéxpioat.' 


VI. COMPOSITION. 


1. Compound words generally follow the quantity of their 
primitives ; as, atiuoc from tiuy ; wvoTapwy from pve, gen. 
voc and Tapwr. 

2. The privative a is commonly short ; as, depyoc, aékwr, 
aSvuoc, but a@Odvatoc and Gkauatoc are excepted, and, on 
account of the number of short syllables that follow, and 
which would make the words otherwise difficult to employ 
in verse, have the initial a always long. 

3. The particles da, Ca, apt, ept, and dvc, are short; as, 
Oddolv6c, 6a0e0c, dpideixetoc, Epixvdjc, dvoane. 


VII. INCREASE OF NOUNS. 
1. A in the increment of nouns is generally short; as, 


OGpla, ATOG ; KPEaC, ATO ; VEKTAP, apoc; péAay, avoc, Kc. 


Exceptions. 


1. All increments in avo¢ are long except TadAdvo¢ and 
pédavoc ; as, Titav, avoc; Idv, avoc. 





1. In the same way, darpi6a, from dvérpibov, the second aorist of 
dtatpibw ; and rapapiy7, from rapépvyov, the second aorist of apa- 
pruxo. 
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2. Allincrements in avoc, from nominatives in ag pure, are 
long; as, olaé, dkoc ; pvat, dxoc; pAvaé, akoc, &e. 
3. A is long in the dative plural of nouns, &c., that have 

a long penult in the genitive singular; as, yiyac, av- 
TOC, Gor; Tipac, avToc, dot, &c. But those that are 
syncopated in the singular have the a iis as, ay 
dpaot, maTpaot, &c. : 

2. Lis short in the increment of neuter nouns; as, MéAZ, 
tro¢; and in masculines and feminines which have the 
genitive in Loc, edoc, or LTo¢ ; as, TOALC, Loc; Epic, idoc ; 
xaptc, itoc. But aric, Badrbic, xapic, kvnuic, ofpayic, and 
several others, are excepted. 

3. Il is long in the increment of masculine and feminine 
nouns which.have two terminations in the nominative ; as, 
deAdic or deAdiv, tvog ; axti¢ or aKtiv, Lvoc, 

4, I is also long in the increment of monosyllables ; : oa 
Div, Yivoc; ic, voc; Atic, AtToc; Se i however, Tic, 
tlvoc ; and Aic, Atoc. 

5. Lis also long in nouns in tc, (0¢ ; ty, toc; L&, tyoc ; 
and 1&, ikoc; as, dpvic, ioc; TéTTLE, iyo¢g ; pdorts, Ltyo¢ 
(“a lash”); potvs, txoc. Homer, however, has Opjixec 
always short. 

6. But ¢ is generally short in nouns in ep, v0 ; and ibs 
txoc ; as, véprirp, tboc ; Opie, Tpixoc ; waoreé, Lyoc, “a gum.” 

7. Y is short in the increment of monosyllables in ve, 
VOC; as, Opvc, Opvoc ; puG, wvdc. | 

8. Y is also short in the increment of neuters in v; as, 
OdKpv, voc ; and in the increment of masculines and femi- 
nines in v¢ and up; as, vékuc, voc; tAve, tAvog ; LyOve, 
iy6Gvoc ; and also in the neuter noun 7p, Tvpd¢. But da- 
dic, vddc and Kwuvc, VOo¢, must be excepted. © 

9. Y is generally short in the increment of nouns in v& 
and vp; as, dvvé, vyoc ; XdAvy, vb60¢ ; except doidv¥, 
VKOC ; KOKKVE, VyYOG ; KHPVEs, VKOC; KHVE, VKOC; YoY, VTrOG ; 
ypbw, uTocg ; while Bé6pvé has either vxo¢ or vKoc. 
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10. Nouns of two terminations, in v¢ and vy, have v long 
in the increment; as, ®dpkuc, or PdpKvy, Vvoc. 


VIII. INCREASE OF VERBS. 

1. The quantity of the penult in the present and imper- 
fect remains the same through all the voices and moods; as, 
KpLVvo, aan Kpive, Kpivolul, Kplvw, KpLVELY, Kplvar, Kpl- 
voual, Expivouny, Kpivov, &c. 

2. Most tenses have the same quantity in the penult as 
those from which they are formed ; as, érvTov, TUT, ETU- 
THV, TUTHOOMAL, TETUTIA, ETETUTELY. 

8. Verbs in dfw, ifw, and fw, increase short in the fu- 
ture ; as, Gp7a6W, dow; Vvomisw, low; KAVGH, KAVOW. 

4. Verbs in dw, where dw is preceded by a vowel, and 
all verbs in pd, have the penult of the future long; as, édw, 
édow ; dpdw, Gow; Spdw, Gow. 

5. Verbs in @w, when preceded by a consonant other 
than p, have the penult of the future short ; as, o7dw, dow; 
yeAGw, ow. 

6. Liquid verbs, or those ending in AW, pow, vw, pw, 
shorten the penult of the future, but in the first aorist active 
they invariably take either a long vowel or a diphthong; as, 
VAAL, BGA, EONAA; TEAAW, TEAD, ETELAA; HaivH, bad, 
Ednva; dapbiva, dapOdva, édapOvva. 

7. Verbs in iw, not proceeding from roots in ¢w, increase 
long in the future ; as, kvAiw, to; Koviw, tow. But éo6iw 
has the z everywhere short. 

8. Dissyllabic verbs in vw are for the most part long in 
the future and aorists ; as, 0vw, dvow, dvoa ; Tpbw, slap: 
Etptoa. Except rrto, mTv0w, éntioa ; KbW, KvOW, Exvdoa ; 
and one or two others. 

9. Polysyllabic verbs in vw, on the other hand, are for 
the most part long in the penult of the future and aorist ; as, 
loxdw, ioyvow, loxioa; Saxpbw, daxpvow, édaxpvoa. 


Y 2 
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10. But polysyllables in dw are for the most part short ; 
AS, GVVW, GYVOW ; PVH, GpVGW ; APVW, advEW. 

11. Verbs in vw, which have lengthened forms in vue, 
for the most part shorten the doubtful vowel ; as, detxvvw, 
édeikvvov ; puyvow, éuiyvoov. The verbs dvw and dvw 
are not exceptions to this rule, since they do not furnish 
complete forms in vut, but only in the second aorist. 

12. Polysyllables in vyt have the v everywhere short, 
except in the singular number of the present tense active, 
and the third person plural of.the same tense and voice; as, 
Cevyvoml, Cevyvver ; but Cevyvuper, Cevyvute, Cevyvovvat, 
&e. 

13. On the other hand, dissyllables in vue have the v 
everywhere long ; as, dv@c, dvvat, édvTe, Kc. 

14. The penult of the second future and second aorist 
is always short; as, ddwO, AGOH, KpvbO, Aima ; eddpor, 
EXGOov, Expvbov, éAimov. With the single exception of the 
verb 7Ajoow, which, in the epic dialect, retains the long 
vowel in the penult; as, émAjyov, éerdAqyny. 

15. The third person plural in aoc, and the feminine par- 
ticiple in aga, are always long; as, AeAoinaon, KeKpvpaot, 
Loraot; ToWaoa, yparbaca, &c. 

16. The augment, which, in verbs beginning with v or 2, 
consists merely in lengthening this vowel, makes, of course, 
the initial syllable of the historical tenses long ; as, ixetevo), 
LKETEVOV, LKETEVON. 

17. The doubtful vowel in the re of the perfect ac- 
tive strictly follows the measure of the root in the present. 
Hence the middle syllable is short in most forms which 
have a in the present; as, ypa¢w, yéypada ; but it fluctu- 
ates in those with v and v; as, Tpl6w, rétpipa, but pir, 
Eppioa ; and again, KvUTTW, Kexvoa; but KpITTW, KEeKpvda. 

18. The perfect middle, with the exception of those which 
have a inthe root, and change it into 0 (as tpédw, étpador, 
tétpopa), has usually a long vowel in the penult ; as, dy, 
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“J break,” perfect middle gaya. So avddvw, éada; Kpa- 
Sw, KEKPAYa ; plyéW, Eppiya; TpiSw, TETplya; Ppicow, TéE- 
dpika, &c. But wédpada and some others are found short, 
and, in old forms, the first vowel was shortened by position 
after rejecting the intermediate consonant; as, Gébaa, ye- 
yaa, dedia, TEepva. 

19. Perfects with what is called the Attic reduplication 
have usually, in polysyllabic verbs, a short vowel in the pe- 
nult ; as, ddeidw, dAniida; dpvoow, dpwpvya, &c. Still, 
however, in Ionic poets, forms of this kind are occasionally 
lengthened; as, elAqAov0a, vreuvqudne (Il. 22, 491). 

20. When a is inserted in the third person plural of the 
perfect or pluperfect, or of the optative, it is always short ; 
as, OpwpéeyaTo, KeKAiadTat, TELOoidTo, &c. 

21. The reduplication before the root of verbs in pc is 
short; as, Ti@nut, didwt. 

22. In verbs in ps the ais always short; as, totdrov, 
torduev, &c. Except in the third person plural in dou, 
and in the masculine and feminine participles ; as, lordou, 
Lorac, ioradoa. 


IX. DOUBTFUL VOWEL IN THE PENULT. 
As a general rule, it may be laid down that a doubtful 
vowel in the penult of Greek words is generally short. 
Some particular exceptions, however, will here be noted.’ 


I. Long a in the penult. 

1. Ind7jp and compounds ; IIrodAeudic, Aveawy, Mayawy, 
TlocedGwy, and the like; Adéc and derivatives; vadc, 
aig, and compounds ; and in verbs in dw, when dw is 
preceded by an « or the letter p; as, dw, Trepaw, dpaw, 
with their compounds. Still, however, there are sev- 
eral exceptions; aS, KVKGW, TIWGwW, EpvOptaw, pELdtaw, 
oLryaw, olwrdw, &c., in which dw is not preceded by 
an € or the letter p. 


1, These exceptions are noted more fully in the larger Prosody. 
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In ixdvw and compounds. So, also, in kuyavw and 
~0dve® with Homer and the epic poets, but peta 
and #0avw in the Attic tragic writers. 


. In all derivatives from verbs in a pure isap ai as, 


pata Yedoic, Seatoc ; sti Opao.c, Oparoc ; idpa, 
idowc, latpoc, &c. 


. In names of nations and proper names; as, “Aovat7c, 


Xraptiarnc, Teyearnc. And also in the feminines 
formed from them; as, ’Aovatic, Midedtic. Add like- 
wise names of rivers, mountains, and islands; as, Ev- 
dpatn>, Nidatrnce, Aeveatnc, &c. But forms of this 
kind proceeding from short roots have the nesinin vowel ; 
as, Aaduarne, Tadarne, &c. 


Il. Long t in the penult. 


. I in the penultimate is long in Homeric feminines, — 


such as depyin, dOvjiin, dntotin, &c., where the Attics 
have dpyia, d6vuia, dmortia, &c. But dvia and xa- 
iia are long in both Homeric and Attic Greek, the 
Homeric form being dvin and kadin. Another term, 
kovia (Hom. xovin), has the penult common in Ho- 
meric Greek, but in the singular more frequently long, 
in the plural always short. In the tragic writers it oc- 
curs thrice, and each time with the penult short. 


. I is long in proper names in cwy, which shorten the 


vowel in the genitive ; as, “Audiwy, Aodiwy, Tavdiwy, 
gen. Ilavdiovoc. On the contrary, those remain short 
which take the long vowel in the genitive ; as, Bovko- 
Mwy, Hetiwv, Oivoriwy, gen. Oivoriwvoc. 


. Comparatives in iwy have the ¢ long in Attic, but short 


elsewhere; as, yAvklwy, kakiwy, &c. 


. [is long in the penult of verbs in /w, not proceeding 


from reots in ¢@; as, P0iw, ypiw, Tpiw, KvAiw, &c. 
But those which had originally a ¢ in the root are 
short; as, dTlw, waoTiw, to which add éo0% and diw, 
though not from such roots. 
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5. Lis long in the penult of verbs in (vw ; as, KAiv, xpi- 
vo, Tivw, optvw, &c. Except tivw and d0ivw, which 
are long in Homer, but short if Attic. 

6. I is long in nouns in éry, ithe, ite ; as, ’Adpodirn, 
’"Auditpity, Owwatitic, toAitng, OTAitys, &e. Ex- 
cept, however, xpity¢, and other derivatives from the 
perfect passive with a short penult. 


III. Long v in the penult. 


1. Y is common in the penult of verbs in vw. Some, 
however, occur more frequently with the long penult ; 
as, LOXvW, Oakpvw, Fdw, SW, Adw; others, again, are 
found more commonly with the short penult; as, Govo, 
ApvW, GPTVH, JEtkvdwW, TANOTW, ke. 

2. Y is long in most verbals in vya, from verbs in vo ; 
as, Juua, Koa, Avpa, apTipa, pnvipa ; except, how- 
ever, Epvya, TAD, Pima, “a river,” &c., which are 
invariably short. 

3. Y is long in Yopuoc, “ animus,” and its compounds, 
abvpoc, pabopwoc, &c. But Svpoc, “ thymus,” has the 
penult short. 

4. ¥ is long in the plural cases of the pronoun ov; as, 
VMELC, DUWY, DLV, Dac. 

5. Y is long in verbs in tvw; as, evOdvw, 6TpvVwW, TAV- 
vw, é&c., but not in the future; as, ev00va, dTpvVa. 
When, however, they terminate in é, the v is short ; 
aS, TADVEO). 

6. Y is long in all verbs in tpw ; as, Pipw, OVP, Kip, 
d0vpw, &c. But, when they terminate in é@, the v is 
short ; as, KUpéw, wapTipéw, Ac. 

7. Y before o is almost always long; as, A/ovdaog, 
Xpvooc, “Audpvoos, Kayboonc, &c. Except verbals 
In volt¢; as, AvoLc, Gvvotc, &c. 

8. Y is long in derivatives in dryp, oTy¢, and vTIC; as, 
LQVOTHP, UNVvoTNC, TpecbvTnc, mpEecbuTic. 
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9. Y is long im adjectives in vro¢ derived from long 
verbal roots in tw ; as, GdaKpvTos, ea: ar- 
putoc, &c. 

10. Y is long in verbs in yw; as, Breiens TPOXO, and 
‘their compounds. 

11. Y is long in the following words ; ee Pixos, 


Eupvyoc, KaTapoxyw, &c. 


X. DOUBTFUL VOWEL BEFORE THE PENULTIMATE. 


The doubtful vowels before the penultimate are generally 
short. ‘The exceptions to this rule are, however, many in 
number, and are best learned from a prosodial lexicon.' 


XI. FINAL SYLLABLES. 
J. Final a, av, ap, and ac. 


J. Final a is short; as, tpdme¢a, iva, inmérd, rérvdd. 


Exceptions. 

1. But @ pure is long; as, "AOAvad, dtAid, o1KbG; ex- 
cept verbals in tora; as, wadAtpid; and derivatives 
from adjectives in yc; as, dAjOed; and also tépeud, 
KOELA, BaciAerd (“ a queen”); but Baorreia (a king- 
dom”) and BaciAea (adj. fem. ‘“ royal”) have the final 
vowel long. 

2. The Doric a for 7 is long; as, dauad, Aiveia ; and 
also the Doric genitive in a from nominatives in a¢ and 
n¢; as, ’"Avvibac, a; ’Atpeidye, a 

3. Words in da and 8a have the a long; as, Baoijvda, 
Anda, Lupaiba, except dxavOa and 7ALOa. 

4, Words ending in pa, not preceded by a diphthong 
as, Kapa, THpG, Yapa, except ayKupa, yédipa, OAVpA, 
Képkvpad, and the perfect middle of verbs in pw; as, 
OrépOopa, TréTropa. 

5. Words ending in pa, with a consonant preceding ; 5; as, 


1. They are given in fall in the larger Prosody. 





} 
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aypa, TETPA, GKEOTPG ; except opodpa, oKoAoTEVdpa, 
Tavaypa. 

6. All feminines adjectives from masculines in o¢; as, 
Ounaia ; except did, nota, ld, and pid. 

7. Duals in a, as proved; and vocatives from nouns in 
ac; as, Aiveia; or poetical vocatives of the third de- 
clension ; as, Aaoddqud, TloAvdaua. 

8. The accusative in ea, from the genitive (third declen- 
sion) in ewe; as, IInAéa, from IIndéwe¢ ; Baorréa, from 
Baotréwe ; but, in Homeric Greek, I7Aéd, from W7- 
Anocg ; BaotAna, from BaotAioc. 

9. Nouns in ééa, from verbs in evo; as, npooyrela, dov- 
A&ia. 


IJ. Final ay is short ; as, dv, wauray, Alay, péAdy, rroin- 
oa, ETupar. 7 | 


Exceptions. 


1. Masculines in ay are long ; as, Titay, tracav. 

2. The neuter adjective may; and hence the Attics ap- 
pear to have taken occasion to lengthen here and there 
the forms compounded with it; as, amav, éninay, Tap- 
dnav. But maynadv and mpdrayv are probably every- 
where decidedly short. 

3. Adverbs in av; as, Aidv, dyav, tépav. On thie con- 
trary, oTav and o767ay follow the quantity of the sim- 
ple av. 

4. Accusatives of the first declension, from a long nom- 
inative ; as, dtAiay, from @Aia; Aiveiay, from Aiveias. 
But the accusative in av from a short nominative is 
short; as, wotviay, from ToTvid ; Tpdmecav, from Tpa- 
ECG. 

5. The Doric genitive plural of the first declension in 
av, formed by contraction, is likewise always long ; 
as, pedav, vupday, for pediav, vuudov. So, also, 
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the Doric forms derived from those in 7, or produced 
by contraction ; as, toiuay, Ilooedady, ’AAKuay. 


III. Final ap is short ; as, ovdp, véxtap, waKdap. 


Exceptions. 
1. Monosyllables in ap are long ; as, Kap, Wap. 
2. The adverb yép is properly short ; but before of and 
similar words it very often occurs long in epic lan- 
guage, through the force of the following breathing. 


IV. Final ae is long ; as, Aiveiae Tac, luac, PRS TU- 
pac, Nac. 


Exceptions. 


1. Words of the third declension, not forming the genitive 
in avro¢ ; as, WéAGC, wéyac, Adurac, oéAdc, Képac, &e. 
But 7aAdc has the final syllable long. 

2. The accusative plural of nouns and participles of the 
third declension ; as, Titavdc, tUTTovTac¢, Toipevac, 
dpévac, &c. (but BaotAédc, from Baotdéad). The accu- 
sative plural of the first declension, on the other hand, 
is always long. | | 

3. Adverbs in ac are short ; as, 7éAd¢, atpéudc, ayKac. 

4. Ac is shortin the second person of the different tenses 
which terminate therein ; as, érey&ae, Téyéeutic, sted 
AéhoiTtrac, TEPVKAC. 

5. By a license of the Doric dialect, forms in ac, other- 
wise long, are occasionally shortened, and that, too, 
even in accusatives plural of the first declension ; as, 
wotpac (Theocrit. 2, 160); avta¢ (Id. 3; 2); voupac 

(Id. 4, 29). 


Il. Final t, wv, and tc. 
I. Final ¢ is short; as, Ut, 677, wéAt, TOTTovol, TiOnuT, 
&c. ) 
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is Exceptions. 


1. But the abridged form xpi (for «pé67) is long, together 
with the names of letters in z; as, 7, mi, &c. 

2. The paragogic z, added by the Attic comic poets and 
orators to certain pronouns and adverbs, is likewise 
long ; as, ovToot, vvvt, ovTwot, &c. So the similar ¢ 
in the words 007, tavti, devpl, &c. 

3. Adverbs ending ins, and formed from nouns, have the 
t either long or short, but more commonly short; such 
as duoyOl, duaynti, tavdnui, mavowrAi, anovnti, &c. 

-But those which refer to nations have the t always 
short; as, LxvOcotl, ’"Apyodsoti, Bapbapsoti, Se. 


If. Final cv is short; as, r0TTovoly, Epiv, maAly, TOAIY, 
Tpty, viv, opty. | 
Exceptions. 


1. Final tv, making ¢voc¢ in the genitive, is long; as, p7y- 
ply, Letty. 

2. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative ; 
as, deAdiv (otherwise JeA dic), axTty, ply, tv, Atv. 

3. The datives plural quty and vpty, though in several 
instances EoEee lee makes quiy and vpty, and the pe 
dialect has also dupiv, bupiv. 


Ill. Final tc is short; as, dic, Tpic, TOAic, Tupavvic, &e. 


Exceptions. 


1. Monosyllabic nouns, and those which have two ter- 
minations for the nominative ; as, Zc, Alc, pic, Kic, deA- 
ple, GkTic. 

2. Dissyllables which make the penult of the genitive 
long; as, awic, Barbic, KANIC, KYntC, KPNTIC, Opvic, &c. 

3. Polysyllables with two short syllables before the last ; 
as, PaTpayic, Kadaulc, Kavovic, tAoKaplc¢ pagans, but 
not Gaotric, tKetic. 

4. Adjectives in UC, compounded from long forms, Pike. 

Z 
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wise long in the final syllable; as, aAcxpyric, es 
Kkunutc, &c. 


Ill. Final v, vv, vp, and ve. 
I. Final v is short ; as, ov, yovd, yAvKv, daKpv, dord. 
Exceptions. 

1. The third person singular of the imperfect and second 
aorist of verbs in vue; as dv, pv; also the second 
person of the imperative in one of its forms ; as, det- 
KVvV, OMVD. 

2. The names of the letters wv, vv, and fictitious words ; 
as, V, Ypv. 

II. Final vv is short ; as, ovv, toAdy, Bpadvy, Cevyvir. 

Exceptions. 

1. The accusative of nouns which have ve in the nom- 
inative ; as, lLAvy, ixOvdy, ioyvy, oppdyv, pov. 

2. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative ; 
as, bopxvy (otherwise ®opKvc) ; or Vvog in the genitive ; ; 
as LOoOUY. 

3. The first person singular of the imperfect and the sec- 
ond aorist of verbs in vue ; as, Epvy, Edvy, edeixvor, 
ECevyvov. 

4. Nuy, “ now,” is long; but voy, the enclitic, is for the 
most part short. It is long, however, on several oc- 
casions in tragedy, and always long in comedy.’ 


III. Final vp is long; as, mvp, waprvp. Yet, in the ob- 
lique cases, these make mvpoc, 7rupt ; papTvpoc, wapTvpt. 
IV. Final v¢ is short; as, Bade, Képvce, mHYvG, TEEDbUC, 
Bapic¢, 0&0. 
Exceptions. 
1. Nouns in ve, which have vog in the genitive ; as, dy- 
Ave, ide, LxOdc¢, vnddc, oppde, TANDDS. 





1. Ellendt, however, Lex. Soph. s. v., maintams that vvy enclitic is 
never long. 
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2. Nouns which have two terminations in the nominative; 


as, POpKve. 


3. Monosyllables ; as, uve, ove. 
4, Terminations of verbs in vt; as, deixvi¢ (second 
person singular present), decxvi¢ (participle), édeix- 
voc, &c. 


OF FRET: 


I. A foot, in metre, is composed of two or more syllables, and 1s 
either simple or compound. 
: JI. Of the simple feet four are of two, and éight of three syllables. 
III. There are sixteen compound feet, each of four syllables. 


Sixteen of four syllables. 





Four of 2 
syllables 


Eight of three 
syllables 


—~— -“~ 





< Epitritus primus . 
Epitritus secundus 
Epitritus tertius 

| Epitritus quartus . 
Proceleusmaticus . 


Pyrrhich  . 
Spondee . 
Iambus . 
Trochee 


Tribrach 
Molosus 

Dactyl . 
Anapest 
Bacchius 


Antibacchius . 


Amphibrach 
Amphimacer 


Choriambus 
Antispast 
Tonic a majore 
Tonic a minore 


Peon primus . 


Pzon secundus 
Pzon tertius 
Peon quartus . 


Dispondeus 


Diiambus 


L Ditrocheus 


Dochmius . 


Smee Feet. 


two short syllables’ . 


Compounp Fret. 


Trochee andlambus . “ 
Tambus and Trochee . ‘ 
Spondee and Pyrrhich. * 
Pyrrhich and Spondee. “ 
Trochee and Pyrrhich. ‘“ 
Tambus and Pyrrhich . ‘“ 
Pyrrhich and Trochee .  “ 
Pyrrhich and IJambus . “ 
Iambus and Spondee . ‘“ 
Trochee and Spondee .  “ 
Spondee and lambus. .  “ 
Spondee and Trochee . “ 
Two Fyitiicis .075 9. 
Two Spondees;..: 4... .»., 
PEO Lamp igeee oc. ee 
4 wo: Troehesatido:. <a & 


Antispast and long syllable “ 


as, DE6c. 


two long syllables ‘S Woy. 
one short and one long “ Véd. 
one long and one short =“ caud. 

Pt Mee SRUTb NS. he TeOREnOE. 
three dong 0104. 7 Ves eSeoyang. 
one long and two short =“ o@udird. 
two short and one long ‘“ Gaoirede. 
one short and two long =‘ dvdocet. 
two long and one short “ pavredud. 
one long between two short “‘ YaAdood. 
one short between two long “* déomdrje. 


COPPCOvVH. 
GUaPTHUG. 
KOO“ATOpG. 


TAEOVEKTHC. 


aoTpoAoyoec. 
avasioc. 
avaconud. 
TECyEVIC. 
apaptorn. 
GvOpopovTing. 
EvpvobEvnc. 
AGbnTI pa. 
TOAEULOC. 
ovvoovAEvod. 
ETEOTATIC. 
dveTixiud. 


GUapTnuarav. 
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METRE. 


1. MerTRE, in its general sense, means an arrangement of syllables 
and feet in verse, according to certain rules ; and in this sense it applies 
not only to an entire verse, but to a part of a verse, or any number of 
verses. 

2. But a metre, in a specific sense, means a couibitatia of two feet, 
and sometimes one foot only. 

‘3. There are nine principal metres; viz., 1. Iambic ; 2. Trochaic ; 
3. Anapestic; 4. Dactylic; 5. Choriambic ; 6. Be apg % Tonic a 
majore ; 8. Ionic a minore; 9. Peonic. 

4. These names are derived from the feet which prevail in them. 
Each species of verse would seem originally to have been composed of 
those feet solely from which it derives its name; and other feet, equal in 
time, were not admitted until afterward, and then only under certain re- 
strictions. 

5. It must be carefully noted, that two feet make a metre in the iam- 
bic, trochaic, and anapestic measures, but that one foot constitutes a 
metre in all the rest. 

6. When a verse consists of one metre it is called monometer ; when 
it has two metres, dimeter; three metres, trameter; four, tetrameter ; 
five, pentameter ; six, hexameter ; seven, heptameter. 

7. From what has just been remarked, it follows that, in iambic, tro- 
chaic, and anapestic verse, a monometer consists of two feet ; a dimeter 
of four ; a trimeter of siz, &c.; whereas, in all other kinds of verse, a. 
monometer consists of one foot, a dimeter of two, a trimeter of three, &c. 

8. Verses are also denominated acatalectic when complete ; caialectic 
when they want a syllable at the end; brachycatalectic when they want 
two syllables at the end; hypercatalectic when they have a syllable over 
at the end ; and acephalows when they want a syllable at the beginning. 

9. The last syllable of a verse is common, except in anapestic and 
greater onic measure. 


DACTYLIC MEASURE! 


1. Dactylic hexameter, or heroic verse, is composed of six feet, the 
last of which must be a spondee, .while the fifth is almost always a dac- 
tyl. The first four may be either dactyls or spondees, at the option of 
the poet. Thus, 


yaidy ou | od Kat | xovTdv dp | Gpet | 0’ odpavd | Oév vdé. 


2. Sometimes, in a solemn, majestic, or mournful description, the 











1. Amore enlarged view of the Greek metres is given in the author's Greek Prosody. 
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spondee takes the place of the dactyl in the fifth foot, and the line is 
then called a spondaic one ; as, | 
Aye | Acd KEE | at we AT | 7 PiAE | wvOR | caoOat. 

3. A short syllable in the beginning of a foot is often made long in 
epic poetry. ‘The reasonis, that, as the first syllable of the foot was pro- 
nounced. with the rising inflection of the voice in heroic verse, so by pro- 
nouncing it, when short, with a sharper tone, it was brought nearer in 
sound toa long syllable, by which the deficiency in time was scarcely 
perceived. The following examples show a short cesural syllable made 
long at the beginning of a foot : 

vavaoyov | &¢ Aiwev | & Kai | tig Dede | Hyeud | vevev. 
div’ dxog | drAy | tov 6 0 dp | a Tow | ctv peve | aivwr. 


IJ. PENTAMETER. 


1. This species of verse consists of two equal portions, each contain- 
ing two feet followed by a long syllable. 
2. The first two feet may be either dactyls or spondees, then comes 
a long syllable, to which succeed two dactyls, followed by another long 
syllable. Thus, : 
EoTvAA | Ge Keir | at || tate EAT | KGvia | oF. 


y 


TOAUG | Ev CT Eplo | al || oxdrE & | HOdvE | civ. 


3. The pause always takes place after the long syllable in the middle 
of the verse, marked by the double line in the two examples just. given. 

4. Another, but less correct! mode of scanning pentameters is as fol- 
lows : the first and second feet either a dactyl or spondee, the third al- 
ways a spondee, the fourth and fifth anapzsts ; as, 


ovTé 700 | Gv GpEt | He 0d | TE TaAaio | pdovv7He. | 
5. A dactylic hexameter and pentameter, alternately succeeding each 
other, form what is called elegzac verse. ‘Thus, 
kpqvat | at Aiba | dé¢, ti mE | HedyatE ; | rod T0dv | Dddp ; 
tig PAGE | GEv& | ove || EcbEo%v | GEAT | 00; . 
III. IAMBIC MEASURE.! 


1. The only species of iambic verse which we will here consider is 
the trimeter acatalectic, called also senarius, from its containing s7z feet. 

2. In the trimeter the iambus is admitted into any one of the six 
places ; and, when all the feet are thus iambi, the verse is called a pure 
lambic one. 


1. Consult the larger Prosody. 
Z2 
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3. A pure. iambic line, however, is not of so frequent occurrence 
among the tragic writers as what is called a mixed one, namely, where 
other feet are admitted besides the iambus. 

4. The reason why other feet were allowed to enter appears to ae 
been, not only to lessen the difficulty of composing, but in order to re- 
move the monotonous and unpleasing effect of a succession of iambi, 
and also to impart more dignity and elevation to the style. 

5. The feet admissible into this measure, besides the iambus, are the 
spondee, dactyl, anapest, and tribrach. ‘The rules for their admission 
are as follows : aie 

1. The spondee is allowed to enter into the uneven places, namely, 
the first, third, and fifth, and into no other. 

2. The dactyl is admitted into the first and third places only. 

3. The anapest is admitted into the first place alone, except in the 
case of a proper name, when it may come into any place but the 
last, provided the anapzst be all contained within the proper name. 

4, The tribrach may come into any place but the last. u 

6. The following lines may serve to illustrate some of these laws. 


5 mao | U KAetv || d¢ Otd | Trove || KaAOd | pEvdc. ||. 
Gone | orévay || wolg Kat | yoote || rAovri¢ | Erai. || 
pnr dpor | Gv adr || of¢ yuv | avi || Evaz | riva. || 
tpn | Eye || wev Ziv | d¢- of || dE 7° 7 | O€Gv. || 
Tétapt | dv Imm || Guédévt | dréor || etAév | wa r7p. |} 
- parpog | Siyqy || at Kat | warepa || Kara | KT&veiv. || | 


7. The double mark in these lines, after every two feet, indicates 
what is called a metre; it having been customary in reciting iambic 
verses to make a short pause after every second foot. Hence the name 
trimeter given to this species of lines, from their containing each three 
of these metres. 


IV. ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 


1. The most common species of anapestic verse is the dimeter. In 
a system of legitimate dimeters each metre should end with a word, and 
the system should end with a catalectic verse called the paroemiac, pre- 
ceded by a monometer acatalectic. 

2. This metre admits indiscrimimately the dactyl and spondee for the 
anapest. But an anapest ought not to follow a dactyl, to avoid too 
many short syllables occurring together. 

3. In the catalectic verse, or paroemiac, which eldeed"s a system, the 
catalectic syllable should be preceded by an anapest. There are, how- 
ever, some verses in which it is Joined to a spondee. ta 
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4. The last syllable of a verse in this metre, with the exception of the 
paroemiac, is not common, but subject to the same laws of quantity as if 
it was found in any other part of the verse. 

5. The following is a system of anapestic dimeters, closing with a 


paroemiac : 


el yap | xd yHy, || vépbev | 7 Gidod || 
TOU vEKPO | J&yydvoe || Ele ErEp | AvTov || 
taptupov | HKév, || déouoie | GAvroig |] 
ayplas¢ | réAdoae, || Oc un | TE OF6e, || 
BATE Tic | GAAG¢ || TotoT Exe |. yHOEz. || 
vov 0 all | Epidy || kiviyy’ | 6 TaAGc || 
ExOpotc | Extixapr || & wEwGvO | G. 


- 
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APPENDIX. 


EXCURSUS A. 


GREEK ALPHABET. 


1. According to tradition, Cadmus brought sixteen letters from Phe- 
nicia into Greece, to which Palamedes, at a subsequent period, added 
four more, namely, G, 6, x; and Simonides, at a — later. day, in- 
creased this number by other four, ¢, 7, 1, @ 

2. The meaning of this tradition evidently is, that the Phenician al- 
phabet was introduced into different parts of Greece in a more or less 
perfect shape ; that some tribes received all the letters, while others 
were content with sixteen; that these last-mentioned tribes, however, 
gradually increased the number of alphabetical characters, by borrowing, 
at two different epochs, certain letters previously used in the more per- 
fect systems of other Grecian communities. 

3. The old sixteen, or primitive Cadmean letters, are supposed to 
have been the following, the v being assigned to its true place as the 
representative of the digamma, and being indicated by the old sign of 
the digamma, namely, F’. 


fet eee Pee iN O Pe 


4, A change, however, subsequently took place as regarded the in- 
troduction of Y, which was formed from the Fad, or digamma, by split- 
ting its upper part. This new letter was then placed after the T, while 
the F itself was omitted. 

5. The lonians first adopted all the twenty-four letters, and of them 
first the Samians, from whom they were received by the Athenians ; but 
it was not till after the Peloponnesian War, in the archonship of Eucli- 
des (B.C. 403), that they were used in public acts. Hence the twenty- 
four letters are called "Iwvixad ypdyyara, and the old sixteen ’Arrtixa 
ypuypara. 

6. In the most ancient times, according to Pausanias (5, 25), the 
Greeks, like the Orientals, wrote from right to left. They soon began, 
however, to write the first line from the left to the right, in the second 
from the right to the left, and so on alternately. This was called fov- 
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otpogndov, from its resembling the mode in which the ox turns with the 
plough. So the laws of Solon were written. But, as early as the time 
of Herodotus, it was the established custom to write from left to right. 


EXCURSUS B. 
DIGAMMA.! 


1. The whole subject of the digamma rests on the following remark- 
able fact. A certain number of words beginning with a vowel, especially 
the pronoun 02, oi, é, and also efdw, govxa, eimelv, dvak, “IAtog, olvoc, 
oikoc, épyov, looc, éxaoro¢, with their derivatives, have in Homer the 
hiatus so often before them, that, leaving these words out of the account, 
the hiatus, which is now so frequent in Homer, becomes extremely rare, 
and, in most of the remaining cases, can be easily and naturally accounted 
for. ‘These same words have also, in comparison with others, an apos- 
trophe very seldom before them ; and, moreover, the immediately prece- . 
ding long vowels and diphthongs are far less frequently rendered hort 
than before other words. 

2. From an attentive examination of the subject, the illustrious Bent- 
ley was led to conclude, that the words before which these deviations 
from the usual rules of prosody took place, although beginning with a 
vowel, must have been pronounced at least, if not written, as if begin- 
ning with a consonant. He recollected that some ancient grammarians 
mentioned a letter as more particularly used by the ASolians or most an- 
cient Greeks; and that its existence might be traced in the changes 
which some Latin words, derived from the AZolic Greek, had undergone ; 
as, olvoc, vinum; i¢, vis; oiKoc, vicus; 7p, ver. ‘The letter alluded to, 
which, from its form, has the name of digamma or double gamma (F), is 
yet to be seen in some ancient inscriptions and on coins ; and it supplies 
the data for resolving the cases of metrical difficulty, where the length- 
ening of a short syllable uniformly takes place before particular words. 

3. Let us examine some of the instances which are found at the very 
opening of the Iliad. *Arpéidn¢e te avag avdpadv (v. 7); ’Ayapéuvove 
qvoave Suu@ (v. 24); "ArdAAwve Gvaxtt (v. 36); 6 0 He vuKTi éoLKa¢ 
(v. 47) ; Sapojoag pdra, eiré (v. 85). In all these cases, according to 
the practice of the language in the days of Attic purity, the short vowel 
ought to have been elided before avaé, nvoave, &c. But if we write 
Favat, Fyvdave, &c., or fancy the words pronounced wava§, wyvdave, 
wewolkic, weirré, &c., the difficulty will in a great degree disappear. 





1. Buttmann, Ausf. Gr. Sprachl. p. 27.—Buttmann’s Larger Gr. Gr. p. 28, Rob- 
inson’s transl.—Maltby’s Greek Gradus, p. Xi., seg. 
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EXCURSUS C. 
ACCENTS. 


1. In every polysyllabic word, one syllable is to be regarded as the 
fundamental or radical syllable, or, in other words, that which contains 
the principal idea of the word. The rest, on the contrary, which are 
prefixed or appended to the fundamental syllable in the formation of 
words, are, in respect to the idea, of less weight. 

2. The ascendant importance of the fundamental syllable of a word is, 
in every independent language, indicated by a sharpened elevation of the 
voice in its pronunciation ; as, for example, du in duty, or set in beset. 

3. This elevation of the voice in pronouncing one syllable of a word 
is called the tone or accent (rpoowdia, accentus), which can occur only 
once in each word, and of itself is one and the same in all words, namely, 
the acute or elevated accent (mpoowdia Ofeia, accentus acutus). As a 
sign for this, use is made of a stroke from right to left (’); as, for exam- 
ple, Adyoe. | 

4. In comparison with the accented or elevated syllable, all syllables 
of a word which afe not accented must be spoken with a depressed or 
unelevated accent (poowdia Bapeia, accentus gravis). ‘This depressed 
or grave accent is represented by an opposite sign, namely, a stroke from 
left to right (‘); so that Adyo¢ was in fact Adydc. But, because every 
syllable of a word which has not the acute accent is necessarily to be 
spoken with the depressed tone, the sign for the grave is not used, but 
these syllables remain unmarked. 

5. As an indication of the proper grave, therefore, is unnecessary, its 
sign is used for another purpose, namely, to mark what is called the 
softened acute at the final syllable of words in a continued discourse, 
and of which mention will presently be made. 

6. If two vowels, the first of which has the acute, the second the 
grave, are united into one sound, this long sound receives a sign, which 
is formed by the union of those two, namely, (’*) or (*); for which, how- 
ever, a twisted line (") is more conveniently used,! indicating that the 
accent is to be lengthened in the pronunciation (mpoowdia meptomapévn, 
accentus circumflexus) ; as, for example, d7A0¢ for dé8A0¢, oGua for oddua. 


Position of the Accents. 


In order to accentuate a Greek word correctly, it is necessary, 1. to 
determine the syllable on which the accent rests; and, 2. to know the 
sign by which, according to the nature of that and the remaining sylla- 


oo 


1. In the Porsonian type a semicircular mark is employed ; as, c@pa. 
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bles of the word, the accent is to be indicated. Concerning these two © 
points, we shall here briefly assign what admits of accurate definition. 


I. Determination of the accented syllable. 

1. A Greek word can have its tone or accent only on one of the last 
three syllables. . 

2. In simple radical words (that is, those witel are formed, with a 
definite termination from an existing root, and not derived from a word 
already formed) the accent rests on the radical syllable; thus, root Aey, 
whence Aéya, “ I say ;” AéSuc, “expression ;” Adyoc, * speech.” 

3. In words which are derived from others, either by a prefix or an 
appended termination, the accent usually rests on the supplemental part. 
(because this, as the sign of distinction from the radical word, defines 
the idea); thus, from Adyog is derived aAoyoe, “ speechless ;” from xdp- 
moc, ‘* fruat,” come akaproc, “ fruitless,” and evxaprog, “ fruitful ;” 
from A€éy are derived hexroc, “said,” and Agkréoc, “to be said 3” from 
dip, “an animal,” is derived Oypiov, “a wild beast.” 

4. The nature of the final syllable has a decisive influence on the po- 
sition of the accent; namely, if the final syllable of a word be long by 
nature, the accent cannot lie farther towards the beginning of the word 
than on the penultimate syllable. For a long syllable being equal to two 
short ones, if the accent were placed on the antepenult when the last 
syllable is long by nature, it would be placed, in fact, four places back 
from the end, whereas it can never go farther back than three. 

The following cases, however, are to be noted as exceptions from 
this last rule. | 

1. The w which the Attic and Ionic dialects make use of in declen- 
sion for the o of the other dialects has no influence on the posi- 
tion of the accent. It is right, therefore, to accentuate vméprA- 
wc (Attic and Ionic for brépmAcoc) ; prvdKepac, “ a rhinoceros ;” 
dvvapews, of power ;” ’Atpeidew, “ of Atrides.” 

2. The same exception holds good of the syllables az and 92, as ter- 
minations in declension and conjugation. Hence we properly 
accentuate rpdmelat, “tables ;” Aéyerat, “it is said ;” éhagor, 
“stags.” The termination of the third person singular of the 
optative, however, again forms an exception to this, and, being 
the result of contraction, is long as regards the accent. We are 
therefore to accentuate éxdépor, not éxdepor, from ékpépw 3 viK7- 
gat, not vixynoat, as the optative of vixdw.! 


1. From these fundamental rules numerous exceptions are found in Greek, which 
are best learned from actual reading and a good lexicon. 
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5. Some small words are so unimportant of themselves, that, in dis- 
course, they almost unite their sound with the following word, and, there- 
fore, remain unaccented. These are the forms 4, 77, 0/, ai, of the article, 
besides the prepositions si¢ or é¢, év or eiv, éx or é& ; the conjunctions 
el, w¢, and the negative ov, ovx, ody. These are called arova, ‘ tone- 
less,” or mpoxActixd, ‘* proclitic.”” Some of them, on a change of signi- 
fication or position, receive the acute, namely, 1. the adduced forms of 
the article, when used as pronouns ; 2. &c, when it either stands for o¥- 
Tac, thus,” ‘ so,” or in the signification “ as’’ or ‘ like,” is placed after 
the chief word; as, kaxol &c, ‘as cowards’ or “ coward-like ; 3. ov or 
ovK, when it directly denies, without an additional word, like the Eng- 
lish “no,”’ or is placed after the word which it negatives. 


II. Sign of the accent according to the nature of the syllables. 


If the syllable on which the tone rests is known, the question then is, 
with what sign it isto be accented. Concerning this the following rules 
obtain : : 


1. The acute can stand on each of the last three syllables ; as, kaxdc, 
“ bad ;” woke, “a city; av@pwroc, “a man.” But it can stand on 
the third syllable from the end only when the last syllable is short by na- 
ture ; thus, dv@porov, avOparw, avOparoic, although the nominative is 
marked év6puroc.! 

2. The -circumflex can only stand on a syllable long by nature, and 
only on the final or penultimate syllable, but never on the penultimate 
unless the final syllable is short by nature ; thus, Ieps«Age, “ Pericles ;” 
Kaxov, “of evil ;” xOpoc, ‘ space;” Aime, “leave.” On the contrary, 
Acivery, “ to leave ;” yet Acipar, yGpot, voihuiies to rule 2, 9 4 of the 
previous head. 

3. The mark properly belonging to the grave accent appears only on 
the last syllable of words standing in a continued discourse, as a sign of 
the softened tone of the acute. Thus, avyp, “aman ;” ayaboc, “ brave ;” 
but in quenaried discourse, av7p ayabo¢ od peniyet ‘“‘ a brave man fleeth 
not away.” 

4. The intimate connexion of discourse, which would be interrupted 
by the sharpened pronunciation of the acute on the final syllable of a 
word, alone renders necessary the transition of the acute into the grave. 
This change, therefore, must not take place before one of the greater 
signs of interpunction (period and colon); nor even before a comma, 
when it indicates a really distinct member of a proposition. But we 

1. For the double exception to the rule, that the acute can stand on the antepenult 


in case only of a short final syllable, see ruie 2, § 4 of the previous head. 
AA 
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also use the comma in assigning nearer definitions, and predicates, before 
relatives and before expositive or intentional particles, where evidently 
the internal connexion of the discourse must not be interrupted, and in 
this case, in Greek, the sign of the acute must not be placed on the final 
syllable before the comma. ‘Thus, it is proper to write, ti dé, 7v yphua- 
Ta TOAAG éyn Tic ; and, in like manner, oi wév ayabol, oi dé Kakoi, be- 
cause here is a perceptible cesura in the discourse ; but TAThP, O¢ éwke, 
and éAeye moAAd, we, K. T. A., because here no abrupt iki of the 
single members of the proposition occurs. ) 

5. If the third syllable from the end is accented, it ee possesses 
the acute. . 

6. If the final syllable is accented, it always bears the acute (or, in 
continued discourse, the grave), except when it arises by contraction, or 
forms the genitive and dative of the first two declensions, or belongs, as 
the termination, to adverbs in-we. Thus, Baordeve, ‘a king,” but Ba- 
olAci (contracted from BactAéi) ; KaKdc, KaKy, KaKOv, kaxovc, but Kakod, 
KaKHC, KAKOD, KAKO, KaKy, KaKGv, Kakoi¢ (as genitive and dative of the 
first two declensions) ; kaxéc, an adverb. 

7. Every dissyllabic word whose penult is long by nature, and followed 
by a short final syllable, is marked with a circumflex on the Peni’ as, 
Xpiua, XGpoc, Tetyoc, xeioGar. 

8. Words have denominations according to the position of the accent. 
If the final syllable bears the acute, the word is called an oxytone (ogv- 
Tovov), as, for example, xaxdc ; if the circumflex, a perispome (mepioTra- 
pevov), as, Toveiv ; if the final syllable is unaccented, the word is a bar- 
yton (Gapttovoy). If the accent rests on the penult as an acute, the 
word is paroxyton (rapogvrovov), as, vouog ; if as a circumflex, proper- 
ispome (TpoTEploTamevov), as, oGua; and, lastly, if the acute stands on 
the third syllable from the end, the word is proparoxytone Di se 
Tovov), as, avOpwroc. 


Ill. Change of Accents. 


1. If a word possessing an accent experiences such a change, by de- 
clension, or conjugation, or composition, that either the number or meas- 
ure of its syllables is increased, the accent also is usually changed. 
These changes of the accent are of a threefold kind, namely : 


1. The accent remains on the syllable on which it stands, but is itself 
altered, and becomes, 
(A.) An acute from a circumflex ; as, o@uarog, from oGua ; AOpO; 
from ypoc ; Kxeiweba, from Keioba. 
(B.) A circumflex from an acute ; as, pedye, from gevyw. 
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2. The accent advances towards the end of a word, 

(A.) If the word is increased by the annexation of syllables, so that 
the original accented syllable has more than two syllables between 
it and the end of the word ; as, dv@parotor, from avOpwroe ; Be- 
Aéeoot, from Bédog ; mivévTwyv, from iva; éoreAdécOnv, from 
oTéhAw. 

(B.) If the word receives a termination which always or usually 
has the accent; as, retuddc, Tetugévat, Tupeic¢, TeTUUMEVOE, all 
formed from tim7w ; Ynpdc, from 37; Kio¢, from kic, &c. 

(C.) If, in the change of a word, the final syllable, which was be- 
fore short, becomes long; as, av@paov, from avOpwrroc ; ETEPOD, 
from érepoc ; mpayuarwr, from mpayya. ) 

3. The accent-is drawn back towards the beginning of a word. This 
takes place, | 

(A.) If the word receives additions at the beginning, or if the cause 
is removed which held the accent on the penult; as, érumrov, 
évurre, from TUnTw ; Taideve, from raLdedw 3 dbLAog, from gidog ; 
civodoc, from odéc. 

{B.) If, in dissyllable words, the final syllable, which should bear 
the accent, is dropped on account of a succeeding vowel ; as, o7w’ 
éy@ for dnui; and w6Ad’ énabov for moAAd ; dsiv’ érAnv for 
detva. 

But prepositions and particles, when the accented final vowel is 
dropped, remain unaccented; as, é’ avrov for éxi; map’ éuot 
for mapa ; GAN éyo for aAdAd ; odd’ OAtyov for ovdé. 


IV. Recession of the accent to a preceding word. 


1. Several small words unite themselves so closely, in respect to 
sense, with the preceding word, that they must be blended with it, as it 
were, in pronunciation. For this reason they throw back their accent 
on the preceding word, and hence derive the name of enelitics (uopia 
éykAtTUKa). 

2. Such enclitics are : the indefinite pronoun ric, 72, through all the 
cases ; the oblique cases of the personal pronouns, od or ped, poi, pé, 
cov or ced, coi, oé, ov or Zo, and éev, oi, &, piv, viv, o¢é, opwé, obuir, 
ogéwv, odtot or odiciv, and odiv, ogéac, odéa ; together with the pres- 
ent indicative of eiui and dyui (except the second person singular éic¢ or 
el, “‘ thou art ;” o7¢, “ thou sayst) ;”’ and, lastly, the adverbs and parti- 
cles 7H¢, TO, wol, mH, Tov, TOOL, wobév, mroTé, Té, Tol, yé, KE (or KEV), 
viv, vd (or viv), Ep, pa. 

3. All these words throw back their accent, as acute, on the last syl- 
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lable of the preceding word ; but the accentuation of that preceding word 
decides whether this accent must be expressed or not. Congamins this 
point the following rules must be observed : 


(A.) If the preceding word is accented on the first syllable, or is 
marked with the acute on the penult, the enclitic loses its accent 
without farther change of the preceding word; yet it is evident 
that the grave becomes an acute, because, properly, the enclitic 
unites itself immediately to the preceding word, and the accent. 
syllable is therefore no longer to be considered as standing at the 
end of a word. Thus, we write dvjp Tic (as if it were dvqpric) 5 
ayabde Te Kade TES GAG Ce; pabyTdv TIvwV, Gvdpa Te, didog 
pov. 

But, in the last case, when the preceding word has an acute on the 
penult, dissyllabic enclitics retain their proper accent ; as, nv do- 
yoc moré évavtiog odiciv. ‘ 

(B.) If the preceding word is accented with a circumflex on the pe- 
nult, or an acute on the antepenult, the accent, thrown back 
from the enclitic, stands as an acute on the final syllable ; as, 

™~ ivOpurb¢ ott Svyntoc ; 6 Kpotoog mote édegev. 

If several enclitics follow one another, the preceding always takes 
the accent of the succeeding, and the last only remains unac- 
cented ; as, &£ ric Tivd dnot jot Tapelvat. 

(C.) The enclitic retains its accent (1.) in pice pronouns after 
a preposition ; as, 7epl ood, mapa ool, mpd¢ o€ ; and, in this case, 
the longer forms of the pronoun of the first person, éuod, éuoi, 
éué, must always be used ; as, é& éuov (not ék od); év éuoé (not 
év oi). (2.) In the verb éori (which then draws back its accent 
to the root), when it is used in the emphatic signification “ there 
is,” ‘there exists,” “it 1s situated,” or else stands followed by 
an infinitive, for @eor, ‘‘2t 2s possable,” ‘it 1s permitted,” “ one 
can ;” as, for example, Oedg éoruy, “ there 1s a God ;” éotww ov- 
Tac, ‘it is so situated ; éoriv ideiv, “one can see.” 


4. From the enclitics adduced under § 2 must yet be distinguished 
the particles dé and @é or %év, which entirely lose their independence, 
and become incorporated with the preceding word. Strictly considered, 
in annexing these particles to a word, the given rules of inclination ought 
also to be observed. On the contrary, Vé or dév is usually regarded as 
any other appended termination ; and thus we write o/xoGey, not oixdbev 
(from vixoc). In the particle dé, however, two cases are to be distin- 
guished ; thus, if it is annexed to forms of nouns, it has the same influ- 
ence as every other enclitic, and hence we write oixdvde (from oikoc), 
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"Aiddcde (from "Aic), dduovde (from déuoc). But if it is annexed to de- 
monstrative pronouns, the accent of the principal word advances towards 
that of the particle, and passes into the syllable immediately before de ; 
as, Toad¢ de (from Téc0c), Tovd¢ de (from tofoc). And this accent thus 
retains itself regularly through all the cases and forms ; consequently we 
write rooyde, Tocoide, Toootcde ; but rocotde, Too@de, TooRdE, TOCOICOe. 


EXCURSUS D. 


DIALECTS. 


1. Of the primitive language of the Greeks the most traces are left to 
us in their epic poems, the oldest monuments of the language of this 
people. The peculiar mode of speech observed in these is called the 
epic dialect. Its basis formed the old national language of the Greeks, 
which the poet, however, for his own purpose, variously modified and 
enriched. Its principal characteristic is a rhythmical harmony and a 
powerful fulness of tone. 3 

2. The epic dialect is expressed the most purely and ina perfect form 
in the poems of Homer and Hesiod. The rest formed themselves ac- 
cording to the model of these two, particularly of Homer. The most 
eminent of them are, Theognis and the other gnomic poets, Apollonius 
of Rhodes, the author of the poems extant under the names of Orpheus, 
Quintus Smymeus, and Nonnus. 

3. Since the epic language was derived from the stores of the general 
national language, and variously enriched by the poet himself; since, 
moreover, the dialect found in the oldest epic remained in after times 
appropriated to this species of poetry, and thus was continually advanced 
in civilization and culture by new admixtures; it is natural, therefore, 
that it should not appear as a complete and finished whole, but should 
betray in its single parts many deviations and irregularities. 

4. If the basis of the epic is the old primitive language of the Greeks, 
and the primitive contains all the germes of the subsequent development 
of a language, we may easily conceive how this dialect should evince 
divers traces of all the peculiarities which afterward were individually 
cultivated and retained in the single dialects. Thus, in epic occur Aio- 
lisms, Dorisms, Atticisms, and the like, as fundamental peculiarities of 
the Greek language. But it is erroneous to regard the epic language, 
on that account, as a mixture of all the dialects; as, on the other hand, 
it is wrong to confound it with the Ionic, from the circumstance of its 


having many fundamental peculiarities in common with that dialect. 
AaAaz 
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The same obtains of Aolisms, Dorisms, Ionisms, and Atticisms in all 
cases where reference is made to them by grammarians and commenta- 
tors. he Bs 

5. The Hellenes, who migrated through Thrace inte the country Wks 
ward called Hellas, were divided into several tribes, whereof two, the 
Dorians and Jonians, chiefly extended themselves. Each of these tribes 
cultivated an independent and peculiar character in language, as well as 
in manners and mode of life, and after their names we denominate the 
two principal dialects the Dorie and Ionic. 

6. The Dorians, the most powerful of the Hellenic tribes, Sf cniiet ! 
their dialect, which was widely diffused as the common language in 
Hellas proper and the colonies, pure from foreign intermixture, but did 
little for the particular advancement of their language. Hence the Do- 
ric dialect exhibits the most harshness in its forms of words, and a flat- 
ness of tone from the frequent use of the dull sound A, a peculiarity 
termed in Greek mAavetacudc. Besides this dialect, the ZEolic also was 
formed according to the model of antiquity, and had many peculiarities 
in common with the Doric, whence it was considered as a refined col- 
lateral form of the same, cultivated particularly for the use of the poets. 

7. The Doric and AXolic dialects became and continued to be the lan- 
guage of lyric and bucolic poetry. The character of the Dorie is most 
purely expressed in the odes of Pindar; while those of Aleeus, Sappho, 
and Corinna exhibit rather the olic mode. The Doric is purer in-the 
Idyls of Theocritus. In the lyric parts of the Attic tragedies also an ap- 
proach to the sound of the Doric dialect has been preserved. Fragments 
of the Pythagorean philosophy furnish the only specimens of Doric prose. 

8. Besides these, several dialects sprung up in the mouth of the peo- 
ple as individual varieties of the generally-diffused Doric dialect. But 
their peculiar character is, for the most part, known only from insulated 
expressions and short sentences, which are adduced in historians and 
comic poets. ‘The most celebrated and extensive of them are the Laco- 
man, Beotian, and Thessalian dialects, and, next to these, the Sicalian. 

§. The Ionians, driven from their settlements by the Dorians, betook 
themselves principally to Attica, and, when that barren country was un- 
able to support the multitude of inhabitants, to the opposite coast of 
Asia. Under the mild climate of Lesser Asia, the form of their language — 
became mild and soft, and nearly allied to the epic. ‘Thus was devel- 
oped the onic dialect, the principal characteristic of which is a softness 
of expression, acquired from the frequency of vowels and the solution of 
harsh syllables by interposed sounds. Herodotus and Piaf wrote 
in this dialect. , 

10, The numerous peculiarities common to the Tonic with the epic 
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dialect have occasioned the latter also to be denominated Ionic ; although 
with this distinction, that the appellation of ‘at Ionic is given to the epic, 
but to the Ionic that of New Lonic. 

11. The language of the Ionians who remained behind in Attica pro- 
ceeded differently in its formation; and hence arose a new dialect, the 
Attic, which observed an intermediate course between the Doric harsh- 
ness and Jonic softness, adopting a perfect rotundity in its forms of 
words, and the greatest pliancy in their construction. The political con- 
sequence and the high pitch of intellectual culture to which Athens ar- 
rived, gave a wide circulation to this dialect, and the considerable num- 
ber of eminent writings which are composed in it, and have been pre- 
served, determine it for the groundwork in the study of the Greek lan- 
guage. 

12. The most celebrated works written in the flourishing period of 
the Attic language and culture are, the historical books of Thucydides, 
the historical and philosophical writings of Xenophon, the philosophical 
books of Plato, and the orations of Demosthenes, AXschines, Lysias, 
Isocrates, &c., besides the tragedies of Auschylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides, and the comedies of Aristophanes. 

13. That peculiarity which the single Grecian states had preserved in 
language and manners disappeared with the general decline of their 
freedom. Athens, however, for a long time continued the chief seat of 
liberal information ; and the Attic dialect, as the purest and most widely 
diffused, became the court language of the now ruling Macedonians, and, 
by degrees, the general language of writing and the people. Hence it 
necessarily followed, that much of the old peculiarity of this dialect was 
sacrificed, and many innovations were introduced in expression and in- 
flexion. This language, formed on the basis ef the Attic dialect, is 
comprehended under the name of the common dialect. The authors of 
this period, however, endeavoured to exhibit the Attic dialect pure and 
uncorrupted, according to the early models, although many peculiarities 
of more modern times are interspersed throughout their writings. Hence 
their style has received the appellation of the later Atizc. 

14. Writers of this class are, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Pausanias, 
Apollodorus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Strabo, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Lucian, Avlian, Arrian, &c. 

15. In Macedonia the Greek lang etidee was mingled with much for- 
eign alloy; and, thus corrupted, it spread itself, with the extension of 
the Macedonian’ empire, over other barbaric nations. Hence arose what 
may be denominated the Macedonic dialect. 

16. Alexandrea was a colony of liberal information under the Mace- 
donian rulers. There a circle of learned men assembled together, and 
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made it their chief study to preserve the purity of the genuine Attic dia- _ 
lect by rejecting all modern accessions, although their style -also fell 
short of the ancient models. But the Greek language underwent a pe- 
culiar reformation by the translators of the Old and ‘the authors of the 
sea Testament, who designated by Greek expressions things of orien- 
tal conception and application. As this style occurs only in the Scrip- 
tures and some Christian writers, it has been called the eccleszastical di- 
alect, while others have preferred the epithet of Hellenistic.! 

17. By degrees, the old Greek language, under the influence of various 
causes, so far degenerated in the mouth of the people, and was deformed 
by so much heterogeneous admixture, that it gave rise to the new Greek, 
which has almost entirely exchanged the primitive character of the old 
for that of the more modern tongues, and still continues, in ancient 
Greece, as the language of the country. 

1, From the Greek é\AnviSecv, Whence comes é\\qvtoT#s, as referring to one who 


speaks after the Greek manner, and, in the present case, to an Oriental trying te 
speak Greek. 


THE END. 
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